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CHAPTER I. 
THE WEDDING OF SAINT-LUO, 


On a Sunday of the year 1578, after the popular féte and 
while the rumors of the joyous day were gradually dying 
away in the streets, a splendid reception was beginning in 
the magnificent hotel recently built on the other side of the 
Seine and almost opposite the Louvre, by that illustrious 
house of Montmorency, allied to royalty, and the equal of 
the most princely families. This private reception, follow- 
ing the popular féte, was given to celebrate the wedding of 
Francois d’Epinay de Saint-Lue, a friend of Henri III., and 
one of his most intimate favorites, with Jeanne de Cossé- 
Brissac, daughter of the marshal of that name. 

The banquet had taken place at the Louvre, and the 
king, whose consent to the marriage had been obtained 
with great difficulty, appeared at the feast with a stern 
expression of countenance not at all appropriate to thie 
occasion. Moreover, his costume was in harmony with his 
face (it was that dark chestnut suit in which Clouet 
presented him to us at the wedding of Joyeuse); and this 
solemn and majestic royal spectre had chilled with fear 
all those present, but, above all, the young bride, at whom he 
cast angry glances whenever his eyes wandered in her 
direction. 
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Yet the king’s gloomy attitude in the midst of this 
Joyous féte, seemed strange to none; the cause was one of 
those court secrets avoided by all, like those rocks just 
below the surface of the water, that shipwreck all who 
come near them. 

The repast was scarcely finished when the king rose 
suddenly and all were forced to do likewise, even those 
who secretly wished to sit longer at table. 

‘Then Saint-Luc threw a long look on his wife, to seek 
courage in her eyes, and approaching the king said, — 

“Sire, will you do me the honor to accept the féte 
which I wish to give you, at the Hétel de Montmorency, 
this evening ? ” 

Henri III. turned round with mingled anger and sorrow, 
and facing Saint-Luc, who, with bowed head, implored him 
in the most besecching tone : — 

“Yes, monsieur,” he replied, “we shall go, though you 
are most undeserving of this proof of friendship on our 
part.” 

Then Mademoiselle de Brissac, who had become Madame 
de Saint-Luc, humbly thanked the king. But Henri had 
turned his back without noticing her thanks. 

“Why is the king angry with you, Monsieur de Saint- 
Luc,” inguired the young wife. 

‘“T will explain later, my love,” answered Saint-Luc. “T 
will tell you when this great anger shall have passed 
away.” 

“ But will it pass away ?” asked Jeanne, 

“Tt will have to pass away.” 

Mademoiselle de Brissac was not yet sufficiently Madame 
de Saint-Luc to insist any further. She repressed her 
curiosity for the present, intending to find some moment 
more favorable to dictate her conditions and have them 
accepted. 

Henri IIT. was therefore expected at the Haétel de 
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Montmorency at the moment this story opens. It was 
already eleven o’clock, and the king had not yet appeared. 

Saint-Luc had invited to this ball all the king’s friends 
and his own. He had included in the invitation the 
princes and their favorites, particularly those of our old 
acquaintance, the Duc d’Alencon, who, on the accession of 
Henri III. had become Duc d’Anjou. But M. le Duc 
d’Anjou was not present at the banquet at the Louvre, nor 
did he seem more likely to appear at the féte of the Hotel 
de Montmorency. 

As to the King and Queen of Navarre, they had, as we 
have said in a former work, taken refuge in Béarn, where 
they made open opposition to the king by fighting at the 
head of the Huguenots. 

M. le Duc d’Anjou, according to his custom, also made 
opposition ; but his opposition was hidden and treacherous. 
He always took good care to remain in the background, though 
he urged forward those of his friends who had not taken 
warning from the example of La Mole and Coconnas, whose 
terrible death our readers have doubtless not yet forgotten. 

It is needless to say that his favorites and those of the 
king lived in a constant state of antagonisin, which brought 
about, two or three times a month, duels in which it wa; 
not rare that some of the combatants should be either 
killed or badly wounded. 

As for Catherine, she had reached the height.of her 
ambition. Her favorite son had mounted the throne she 
Was so anxious to secure for him, or rather for herself. She 
reigned under his name while seeming to care no more for 
the things of this world, and to think only of the salvation 
of her soul. 

Saint-Luc, very uneasy at the absence of all the royal 
family, sought to reassure his father-in-law, who was very 
much concerned by this menacing absence. Convinced, 
like every one else, of the friendship of King Henri for 
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Saint-Luc, he had thought he was allying himself with royal 
favor, whereas, it seemed, on the contrary, that his daughter 
had married something like a disgrace. Saint-Luc took great 
pains to inspire in him an assurance he did not feel himself; 
and his friends Maugiron, Schomberg, and Quélus, clad in 
their most splendid costumes, stiff in their most gorgeous 
doublets, the enormous ruffs of which looked like dishes 
supporting their heads, added to his anxiety by their 
ironical lamentations. 

“Eh, mon Dieu / my dear friend,” said Jacques de Lévis, 
Comte de Quélus, ‘I really believe that this time you are 
done for. The king is angry because you laughed at his 
advice, the Duc d’Anjou is angry because you laughed at 
his nose.” ! 

“No,” answered Saint-Luc; “you are mistaken, Quélus. 
The king is not here because he has gone on a pilgrimage 
to the Minims of Vincennes, and the Duc d’Anjou is absent 
because he is in love with some woman I have forgotten to 
invite.” 

“Come,” said Maugiron, “did you notice the king’s 
expression at dinner? Was that the paternal expression 
of a man preparing to take his staff and go on a pilgrimage ? 
And as for the Duc d’Anjou, do you imagine that if his 
absence were due to the motive you suppose, that would 
prevent his Angevins from coming? Do you see a 
single one here? Look! a total eclipse, — not even that 
swagegerer Bussy!” 

“Eh, gentlemen,” said the Duc de Brissac, shaking his 
head in desperation, “this looks to me like a complete 
disgrace. Mon Dieu/ how can our house, always so devoted 
to his Majesty, have incurred his displeasure ? ” 

And the old courtier sorrowfully raised his arms to 
heaven. The young men looked at Saint-Luc with loud 


i M. le Duc d’Anjon had been so badly treated by the small-pox that 
he seemed to have a double nose. — Tr. 
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bursts of laughter, which, far from soothing the marshal, 
only made him more dismal. 

Fhe young bride, like her father, wondered in what 
manner Saint-Luc had displeased the king. 

Saint-Luc himself knew, and in consequence of this knowl- 
edge was the most uneasy of all. 

All at once the two doors were opened wide and the King 
Was announced. 

“Ah!” radiantly exclaimed the marshal, “now I have no 
more fears; and if I could but hear the Duce d’Anjou 
announced, my satisfaction would be complete.” 

“ And I,” murmured Saint-Luc, — “I have more fear of 
the king present than absent, because he has only come to 
play me some trick, and the Duc d’Anjou is absent for the 
same purpose.” 

However, notwithstanding these sad reflections, he none 
the less rushed to meet the king, who had at last divested 
himself of his sombre chestnut costume, and now advanced 
resplendent in satin and plumes, and glittering with jewels. 

But just as King Henri III. appeared at one of the doors, 
another King Henri III., clad exactly like the first, appeared 
at the opposite door. ‘The courtiers, who had rushed to 
meet the first, like the tide delayed in its course by the 
pillar of an arch swept back towards the second king. 

Henri III. noticed the movement, and seeing before him 
only gaping mouths, staring eyes, and wavering bodies, 
exclaimed, — 

“Well, gentlemen, what is the matter ?” 

A loud burst of laughter was the reply. 

The king, not naturally patient, was less so than usual 
that day; he frowned, but Saint-Luc approached and said: 

“Sire, it is Chicot, your jester, who has dressed himself 
exactly like your Majesty, and is giving his hand to the 
ladies to kiss.” 

Henri III. laughed. Chicot enjoyed at the court of the 

{ 
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last of the Valois a liberty similar to that enjoyed thirty 
years before by Triboulet at the court of Francis I., and 
forty years later by Langely, at the court of King 
Louis XIII. 

Chicot was no ordinary jester. Before becoming 
“Chicot,” his name had been “De Chicot.” He was a 
Gascon gentleman, who, having been ill-treated by M. de 
Mayenne in consequence of a love affair, in which, simple 
gentleman though he was, he had triumphed over the 
prince, had taken refuge near Henri III., and paid the 
successor of Charles IX. for his protection by telling him 
the truth. 

‘Eh, Master Chicot,” said Henri, “twokings here! That 
is a great deal.” 

“In that case, let me play the king as I choose, and you 
play the part of the Duc d’Anjou. Perhaps you will be 
taken for him, and hear things which will tell you, not 
what he is thinking, but what he is doing.” 

“Tyue,” said the king, casting a discontented glance 
around; “my brother of Anjou is not here.” 

‘“ All the more reason for you to take his place. That is 
settled. I am Henri, and you are Francois. I will be 
sovereign, and you will dance. I will go through the royal 
duties, while you, poor king, will amuse yourself a little.” 

The king’s look rested on Saint-Luc. 

«You are right, Chicot; I shall dance,” he said. 

“Decidedly,” thought Brissac, “I was very wrong to 
imagine that the ving was angry with us. On the contrary, 
he is in the best of humors.” 

And he rushed to the right and to the left, congratulating 
every one, and congratulating himself more particularly on 
having given his daughter to a man who stood so high in 
his Majesty’s favor. 

However, Saint-Luc had approached his wife. Mademoi- 
Belle de Brissac was not a beauty, but she had charming 
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black eyes, white teeth, and a dazzling complexion, all of 
which made a most attractive face. 

“‘Monsieur,”’ she said to her husband, still following her 
same thoughts, “ why did they say that the king was angry 
with me? Since his arrival, he has done nothing but smile 
on me.” 

“You did not tell me that after dinner, dear Jeanne, for 
his look then frightened you.” 

“His Majesty was probably in a bad humor,” said the 
young wife, “but now —” 

‘Now it is much worse,” interrupted Saint-Luc; “the 
king laughs with compressed lips. I would much rather he 
showed his teeth. Jeanne, my poor love, the king is prepar- 
ing some disagreeable surprise for us. Oh, don’t look at 
me so tenderly, I beg. Turn your back onme. Here comes 
Maugiron; take possession of him, hold him, be amiable 
with him.” 

“Do you know, monsieur, that you are making a strange 
request,” said Jeanne, with a smile; “were I to obey to 
the letter, one might think—” 

“Ah!” said Saint-Luc, with a sigh, “that would be all 
the better.” 

And turning his back on his wife, whose astonishment 
knew no bounds, he went to pay his court to Chicot, who 
played his part of king with the most laughable majesty 
and success. 

However, Henri, who had abandoned his preatness, took 
advantage of this temporary liberty to dance; but while he 
danced he never lost sight of Saint-Luc. 

Sometimes he would call him, to repeat some funny 
speech, which, witty or not, always made Saint-Luc laugh 
heartily. Sometimes he would offer him out of his comfit- 
box, sugar-plums or candied fruits, which Saint-Luc found 
delicious. Finally, if Saint-Luc disappeared for an instant 
from the room in which the king stood, to do the honors 
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in one of the others, the king immediately sent one of his 
relatives or officers in quest of the truant, and Saint-Luo 
would return and smilingly resume his place beside his 
master, who only seemed happy when near him. 

All at once a noise, sufficiently loud to be heard above 
all this tumult, arrested Henri’s attention. 

‘Oh, oh!” he said, “I think I hear Chicot’s voice; do 
you hear, Saint-Luc, the king is angry.” 

‘Yes, sire,” said Saint-Luc, without seeming to notice 
his Majesty’s allusion; “he seems to be quarrelling with 
some one.” 

“ Go and see,” said the king, “and return at once, to tell 
me what it is.” 

Saint-Luc obeyed. In fact, Chicot could be heard, cry- 
ing out through his nose as the king sometimes did : — 

“T made sumptuary laws, but if those I made do not 
suffice, I will make more; I will make them until I have 
enough; if they are not good, they will at least be numer- 
ous. By the horn of Beelzebub, my cousin, six pages, 
Monsieur de Bussy, —that is too much!” 

And Chicot, puffing his cheeks, drawing himself up, and 
putting his hand to his side, imitated the king to perfection. 

“What is he saying about Bussy?” asked the king, 
frowning. 

Saint-Luc had returned and was about to reply, when 
the crowd opened and showed him six pages, dressed in 
cloth of gold, covered with chains, and bearing on their 
breasts the arms of their master glittering in jewels. 
Behind them came a man, young, handsome, and haughty, 
who walked with his head proudly erect, an insolent glance 
and disdainful smile, and whose simple dress of black 
velvet contrasted with the rich costumes of his pages. 

« Bussy,” they said, “ Bussy d’Amboise.” And all rushed 
to meet the young man who caused this rumor, and stood 
aside to let him pass. 
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Maugiron, Schomberg, and Quélus had taken their places 
near the king, as though to defend him. 

“See!” said the first, alluding to the unexpected presence 
of Bussy, and the continued absence of the Duc d’Anjou, 
‘here is the servant, but where is the master ?” 

‘‘ Patience,” answered Quélus; ‘before the servant, came 
the servants of the servant; the master of the servant is 
perhaps behind the master of the first servants.” 

“Look, Saint-Lue,” said Schomberg, the youngest and 
also the bravest of King Henri’s favorites, “do you know 
that M. de Bussy is not doing you much honor? Look at 
that black doublet. Mordieu, that is no wedding garment!” 

No,” said Quélus, “ but it is a funeral garment.” 

Ah!” murmured Henri, “ would that it were his own 
funeral, and that he were wearing mourning for himself, in 
advance.” 

“With all that, Saint-Luc,” said Maugiron, “M. d’Anjou 
is not behind Bussy. Are you also in disgrace with him?” 

That “also” wounded Saint-Luc to the heart. 

‘Why should he follow Bussy ?” continued Quélus. ‘“ Do 
you not remember that when his Majesty did M. de Bussy 
the honor to ask him if he would not belong to him, M. de 
Bussy replied, that being of the house of Clermont, there 
was no need for him to belong to any one, and that he 
would purely and simply belong to himself, certain that he 
should find in himself the best prince in the world ?” 

The king frowned, and bit his moustache. 

“Yet, whatever you may say,” replied Maugiron, “he 
belongs to the Duc d’Anjou.” 

“Well,” coolly replied Quélus, “because the Duc d’Anjou 
is greater than our king.” 

This observation was the most annoying that could be 
made before Henri, who had always cordially detested the 
Duc d’Anjou. Therefore, though he answered not a word, 
he turned pale. 
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“Come, come, gentlemen,” Saint-Luc ventured to say in 
a trembling voice, “have a little charity for my guests, and 
don’t spoil my wedding-day.” : 

These words of Saint-Luc, probably brought back other 
thoughts to Henri’s mind. 

“ Yes,” he said, “we must not spoil Saint-Luc’s wedding: 
day.” 

He spoke these words and curled his moustache with a 
mocking look which did not escape the poor bridegroom’s 
notice. 

“Well,” cried Schomberg, “is Bussy related to the 
Brissacs ? ” 

“ Why, so?” inquired Maugiron. 

“ Because here is Saint-Luc defending him. The devil! 
in this poor world, we have quite enough to do in defending 
ourselves; therefore we only defend our relatives, connec- 
tions, and friends.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Saint-Luc, ‘ M. de Bussy is neither 
my friend, my connection, nor my relative ; he is my guest.” 

The king shot a furious glance at Saint-Luc. 

“Besides,” added the latter, terrified by the king’s 
glance, “I am not at all defending him.” 

Bussy gravely approached behind his pages and was going 
to salute the king, when Chicot, insulted that others should 
have the precedence of the respect due to him, cried out: 

“fh, there! Bussy, Bussy d’Amboise, Louis de Clermont, 
Comte de Busy. Is it necessary to give you all your 
names to let you know that you are being addressed? Do 
you not see the true Henri? Do you not distinguish the 
king from the jester? The one to whom you are going, 
is Chicot, my jester, my buffoon, who does so many droll 
things that I nearly die of laughter.” 

Bussy continued his way, and stood in front of Henri, 
whom he was about to salute, when the king said, — 

“Do you not hear, Monsieur de Bussy ? You are being 
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called,” and amid the shouts of laughter from his favorites, 
he turned his back on the young captain. 

Bussy reddened with anger, but restraining his first 
impulse, he affected to take the king’s remark seriously. 
Without seeming to have heard the laughter of Quélus, 
Schomberg, and Maugiron, without seeming to have noticed 
their insolent smiles, he turned towards Chicot. 

‘Ah, pardon me, sire,” he said, “ there are kings who 
so greatly resemble jesters that 1 hope you will excuse me 
for having taken your jester for a king.” 

“Hey!” murmured Henri, turning round, “what does 
he say ?” 

“Nothing, sire,” said Saint-Luc, who seemed, that evening, 
to have received from Heaven the mission of peace-maker ; 
“nothing, absolutely nothing.” 

‘“ No matter, Maitre Bussy,” said Chicot, rising on his toes 
to imitate the king when the latter wished to look majestic, 
‘it is unpardonable.” 

Sire,” answered Bussy, “ forgive me; I was preoccupied.” 

“With your pages, monsieur?” said Chicot, in an ill- 
tempered tone; “ you are ruining yourself in pages, and, par 
la mordieu! that is encroaching upon our prerogatives.” 

‘ How so?” said Bussy, who understood that by humor- 
ing the jester, the king would be humiliated. “I beg your 
Majesty to explain; and if I am really in the wrong — 
well, I will humbly acknowledge it.” 

‘Cloth of gold, for those clowns!” said Chicot, pointing 
to the pages, “while you, a gentleman, a colonel, a Clermont, 
almost a prince, wear simple black velvet!” 

“Sire,” said Bussy, turning towards the king’s favorites, 
‘as we live in a time when clowns dress like princes, I 
think it good taste for princes to dress like clowns, to 
make a difference.” 

And he returned to the magnificently attired favorites the 
impertinent smile they had shortly before bestowed on him, 

VOL. 1.—? 
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Henri saw his friends grow pale with rage, and seem 
only to await his permission to throw themselves on Bussy. 
Quélus, the most animated of all against this gentleman, 
with whom he would already have fought, had not the 
king forbidden it, put his hand to his sword. 

“Do you say this for me, and mine?” cried Chicot, 
who, having usurped the king’s place, answered as Henri 
should have done. 

As he said these words, the jester assumed such an 
exaggerated position that half of the guests burst out 
laughing. The other half did not laugh for a very simple 
reason; the half that laughed, laughed at the other half. 

However, three of Bussy’s friends, supposing there might 
be some altercation, came and stood beside him. ‘They 
were Charles Balzac d’Entragues, usually called Antraguet, 
Francois d’Audie, Vicomte de Ribeirac, and Livarot. 

On seeing these hostile preliminaries, Saint-Luc guessed 
that Bussy had been sent by Monsieur, to bring about some 
quarrel, and openly defy them. He trembled more than 
ever; he felt himself placed between the angers of his two 
powerful enemies, who chose his house as their battle-field. 

He ran to Quélus, who seemed the most animated of all, 
and laying his hand on the hilt of the young man’s sword: 

‘In the name of Heaven!” he said to him, “ moderate 
yourself, my friend, and let us wait.” 

“Hé! parbleu! moderate your own self,” he cried. 
“That blockhead’s blow strikes you, as well as me. Who- 
ever says anything against one of us, says it against us all; 
and whoever says something against us all, touches the 
king.” 

“Quélus, Quélus,” said Saint-Lue, “think of the Duc 
d’Anjou, who is behind Bussy,—all the more watchful 
because he is absent, all the more to be feared because 
he is invisible. I hope you don’t insult me by believing 
that I fear the servant; I only fear the master.” 
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“Eh, mordieu /”’ cried Quélus, “ what need we fear when 
we belong to the King of France? If we imperil ourselves 
for him, the King of France will defend us.” 

“You, yes; but me!” piteously said Saint-Luc. 

Ah, well!” said Quélus, “why the devil did you get 
married, knowing how jealous the king is in his friend- 
ships?” 

“Good!” said Saint-Luc to himself, “ each one thinks of 
himself, — let us not forget this; and since I wish to live in 
peace, at least during the first fortnight of my marriage, 
let us try and make a friend of M. d’Anjou.” 

Thereupon he left Quélus and went to meet Bussy. 

After his impertinent speech, Bussy had raised his 
head and looked around, trying to hear any impertinent 
reply to his own words. But all heads were turned, all 
lips were silent; some feared to approve before the king, 
others feared to blame before Bussy. 

The latter, seeing Saint-Luc approach, thought he had 
found what he sought. 

Monsieur,” said Bussy, “am I indebted to the words 
I have just spoken for the honor of the conversation you 
seem to desire ?” 

“To the words you have just spoken?” asked Saint-Luc, 
with his most gracious smile. ‘“ What have you just said ? 
I heard nothing. No, I saw you, and wished to have the 
pleasure of saluting you, and thanking you at the same 
time for the honor you have conferred on me by your 
presence in my house.” 

Bussy was a superior man in all things; brave unto 
madness, but cultivated, witty, and well-bred. He knew 
the courage of Saint-Luc, and understood that his duties as 
host were paramount to his sensitiveness on the point of 
honor. To any other, he would have repeated his words, — 
that is, his insult; but he bowed politely to Saint-Luc, and 
replied to his compliment by a few gracious words. 
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“Qh, oh!” said Henri, seeing Saint-Luc near Bussy. “I 
am afraid my young scapegrace is seeking a quarrel with 
that bully. He is right, but I do not wish him killed. Go 
and see, Quélus. No, not you, Quélus, you are too hot- 
headed. Go, Maugiron.” 

Saint-Luc, however, did not let him come near Bussy, 
but returned with him to the king. 

“What were you saying to that coxcomb, Bussy?” 
inquired Henri. 

“l, sire?” 

“Yes, you.” 

“T said ‘good-svening,’ ” replied Saint-Luc. 

“ Ah, ah! was that all?” growled the king. 

Saint-Luc perceived that he had made a blunder. 

‘“T said ‘ good-evening,’” he repeated, ‘‘and I added that 
I would have the honor of saying ‘good-morning,’ to-mor- 
row.” 

“T thought as much,” said Henri; “ head-strong fellow!” 

“But will your gracious Majesty keep my secret?” added 
Saint-Luc, affecting to speak in a low voice. 

“Oh, pardiew /” said Henri ITT., “I don’t wish my words 
to interfere. It is certain that if you could rid me of him 
without injury to yourself —” 

The favorites exchanged a rapid glance, which Henri III. 
pretended not to notice. 

‘ Because,” continued the king, “the fellow is too inso- 
lent.” | 

“Yes, yes,” said Saint-Luc. “ However, the day will 
come, sire, and be assured he will find his master.” 

“Eh!” said the king, shaking his head up and down, 
“the rascal is a famous swordsman. Why is he not bitten 
by some mad dog? That would rid us of him more easily.” 

He looked askance at Bussy, who, accompanied by his 
three friends, walked to and fro, jostling and jeering at 
those he knew to be most hostile to the Duc d’Anjou, and, 
therefore, friends of the king, 
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“ Corbleu/” cried Chicot, “don’t be so rude tomy gentle 
friends, Maitre Bussy; king though I am, I fight with my 
sword, neither more nor less than if I were a simple jester.” 

“ Ah, the scamp!” murmured Henri; “upon my word, he 
sees things as they are.” 

“Tf he continue such jests, I shall chastise Chicot, sire,” 
said Maugiron. 

“Do not attempt it, Maugiron. Chicot is a gentleman, 
and very sensitive on all questions of honor; besides, he 
is not most deserving of punishment, for he was not the 
most insolent.” 

This time there could be no mistake. Quélus made a 
sign to D’O and D’Epernon, who, otherwise engaged, had 
taken no notice of what was going on. 

“Gentlemen,” said Quélus, taking them to one side, “join 
the council; you, Saint-Luc, talk to the king, and finish 
your reconciliation which seems so happily begun.” 

Saint-Luce preferred the latter duty, and approached the 
king, who was quarrelling with Chicot. 

During this time, Quélus drew his four friends into a 
window recess. 

“Well,” inquired D’Epernon, ‘‘ what have you to say? 
I was making love to the wife of Joyeuse, and I warn you 
that if your news is not most interesting, I shall not forgive 
you.” 

“J wish to tell you, gentlemen,’ answered Quélus, “that 
after the ball I set off immediately for the chase.” 

© Well,” said D’O, “for what chase ?” 

“That of the wild boar.” 

‘ What sudden whim has seized you, to go in this cold 
weather, and be killed in some thicket ? ” 

“No matter, 1 am going.” 

“ Alone?” 

“No, with Maugiron and Schomberg. We hunt for the 
king.” 
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“Ah, yes! J understand,” said Schomberg and Maugiron 
together. . 

“The king wishes a boar’s head for breakfast to-morrow.” 

“With the collar arranged @ l’Italienne,” said Maugiron, 
alluding to the simple turned-down collar worn by Bussy, 
in contrast with the rufis of the favorites. 

“Ah, ah!” said D’Epernon, “very well, I am with you.” 

‘What is it all about?” asked D’O; “I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“Well, look around you, my friend.” 

“Well, I am looking.” 

“Ts there any one who has laughed in your face ?” 

“ Bussy, it seems to me.” 

“Well, is he not a wild boar whose head would be agree: 
able to the king ?” 

‘You think that the king —” said D’O. 

“We asks for it,” answered Quélus. 

“Very well, then, let us hunt; but how shall we hunt?” 

“In ambush; it is the surest way.” 

Bussy noticed the conference, and not doubting that he 
himself was the subject, laughingly approached with his 
friends. 

“Look, Antraguet! Look, Ribeirac!” he said, ‘‘ How they 
are grouped! Itis most touching. One might take them 
for Euryalus and Nisus, Damon and Pythias, Castor and — 
But where is Pollux ?” 

“Pollux is getting married,” said Antraguet, “so Castor 
is left without 2 mate.” 

“What can they be doing?” said Bussy, looking at them 
insolently. 

“T wager they are inventing some new starch.” 

“No, gentlemen,” said Quélus, smiling, “we are talking 
of the chase.” 

“Really, my lord Cupid,” said Bussy, “it is very cold to 
go hunting. Your skin will be chapped.” 
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“Monsieur,” replied Maugiron, with the same politeness, 
‘we have very warm gloves, and our doublets are lined 
with fur.” 

‘‘ Ah, that reassures me,” said Bussy, “do you hunt very 
soon ?” 

“ Perhaps to-night,” said Schomberg. 

‘There is no ‘perhaps,’ it is positively to-night,” added 
Maugiron. 

“In that case, I must warn the king,” said Bussy. 
‘What will his Majesty say if to-morrow all his friends 
have taken cold?” 

“Do not take the trouble to inform the king, monsieur,” 
said Quélus; ‘‘his Majesty knows that we will hunt.” 

“The lark?” queried Bussy, in the most impertinent 
tone. 

‘No, monsieur,” said Quélus, “we hunt the boar. We 
must have a head.” 

“ And the animal ? ” asked Antraguet. 

‘‘Has been scented,” said Schomberg. 

“ Still, you must know where it will pass,” said Livarot. 

“ We shall try to get information,” said D’O. “Do you 
hunt with us, Monsieur de Bussy ? ” 

“ No,” said the latter, continuing the conversation in the 
same tone, —‘‘no, I am really unable. To-morrow I must 
be at the Duc d’Anjow’s for the reception of M. de Monso- 
reau, whom Monseigneur has just had appointed master of 
the hounds.” 

“ But to-night ?” asked Quélus. 

‘‘ Ah, to-night Iam unable. I have an appointment in a 
mysterious house of the Faubourg Saint-Antoine.” 

“ Ah, ah!” said D’Epernon, “is Queen Margot in Paris, 
incognito, Monsieur de Bussy? for we heard that you 
had inherited from La Mole.” 

“Yes; but I renounced the inheritance some time ago 
This is another person.” 
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“ And this person expects you, Rue du Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine ?” asked D’0O. 

“Exactly ; I shall even ask your advice, Monsieur de 
Quélus.” 

“Speak; although I am no lawyer, I pride myself on 
giving good advice, particularly to my friends.” 

“They say that the streets of Paris are unsafe; the 
Faubourg Saint-Antoine is a very lonely quarter. Which 
way would you advise me to go there? ” 

“Well,” said Quélus, “as the ferryman of the Louvre 
will doubtless spend his night waiting for us, in your 
place, monsieur, I would take the little ferry-boat of the 
Pré-aux-Clercs ; I would get out at the corner tower, follow 
the quay as far as the Grand Ch&telet, and then through 
the Rue de la Tixeranderie, tothe Faubourg Saint-Antoine. 
Once at the end of the Rue Saint-Antoine, if you pass the 
Hotel des Tournelles without accident, you will probably 
reach in safety the mysterious house of which you spoke 
just now.” 

‘Many thanks for your indications, Monsieur de Quélus,”’ 
said Bussy. ‘“ You said the ferry-boat of the Pré-aux-Clercs, 
the corner tower, the quay, as far as the Grand Ch&telet, 
the Rue de la Tixeranderie, and the Rue Saint-Antoine. Be 
assured that I shall not change one line,” 

And bowing to the five friends, he withdrew, saying 
aloud to Balzac d’Entragues : — 

Positively, Antraguet, there is nothing to be done with 
those people; let us go.” 

Livarot and Ribeirac began to laugh, following Bussy 
and D’Entragues, who withdrew, but who, as they did so, 
turned around several times. 

The favorites remained perfectly calm. They seemed to 
have made up their minds to understand nothing. 

As Bussy was crossing the last salon, in which stood 
Madame de Saint-Luc, who did not lose sight of her husband, 
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Saint-Luc made her a sign, indicating by a glance the Dua 
d’Anjou’s favorite, who was preparing to leave. Jeanne 
understood at once, with that promptness which is the 
special gift of women, and running to the gentleman, she 
stopped him. 

“‘Qh, Monsieur de Bussy,” she said, “every one is talk- 
ing of a sonnet you have made.” 

“ Against the king, madame ?” asked Bussy. 

‘No, in honor of the queen. Do repeat it to me.” 

“Most willingly,” said Bussy ; and offering his arm to 
Madame de Saint-Luc, he went off, repeating the desired 
sonnet. 

During this time, Saint-Luc softly joined his friends, and 
heard Quélus saying, — 

‘The animal will not be difficult to follow with such 
tracks; therefore, at the corner of the Hotel des Tournelles, 
near the Porte Saint-Antoine, opposite the Hotel Saint-Pol.” 

“ Kach with a lackey ? ” asked D’Epernon. 

“ Not at all, Nogaret, not at all,” said Quélus. “Let us 
be alone, know our secret alone, and do the work alone. 
I hate him, but I should be ashamed to allow a lackey to 
touch him; he is too much of a gentleman.” 

“Shall we go out all six together ? ” asked Maugiron. 

“ All five, but not all six,” said Saint-Luc. 

‘Ah, true!” said Schomberg; “we forgot that you had 
taken unto yourself a wife, and still treated you as a 
bachelor.” 

“Tn fact,” said D’O, “it is only just that poor Saint-Luc 
should remain with his wife on his wedding-night.” 

“You are mistaken, gentlemen,” said Saint-Luc, ‘it is 
hot my wife who Keeps me, though you must admit that 
she is well worth my staying; it is the king.” 

‘How! the king?” 

“Yes, his Majesty wishes me to return with him to the 
Louvre.” 
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The young men looked at each other with a smile that 
Saint-Luc tried in vain to fathom. 

‘What would you have?” said Quélus. “The king is so 
marvellously fond of you that he cannot do without you.” 

‘‘ Besides,” added Schomberg, “ we have no need of Saint- 
Luc. Let us leave him to his king and to his wife.” 

“Eh! the beast is heavy,” said D’Epernon. 

‘ Pshaw!” said Quélus. “ Let me face him with a boar- 
spear, and I will settle the matter.” 

Henri’s voice was heard, calling Saint-Luc. 

“Gentlemen,” said the latter, “the king is calling me. 
Good luck to you, and aw revoir.” 

He left them immediately; but instead of going to the 
king, he glided near the walls, through the rooms, still 
filled with spectators and dancers, and reached the dour, 
near which stood Bussy, still conversing with the fair 
hostess, who was doing her best not to let him escape. 

“Ah, good evening, Monsieur de Saint-Luc,” said the 
young man. “ How frightened you look! Do you take 
part in the great hunt that is being organized? It would 
be a proof of your courage, but not of your gallantry.” 

‘‘ Monsieur,” answered paicae cy tooked frightened 
because J was seeking you.” 

© Ah, really ?” | 

‘And I was afraid you had gone. Dear Jeanne,” he 
added, “tell your father to try and stop the king. I must 
exchange a few words in private with M. de Bussy.” 

Jeanne hastened away, not understanding these neces- 
sities, but submitting to them because she felt them to be 
important. 

“What have you to say to me, Monsieur de Saint-Luc ?” 
asked Bussy. 

“T wish to tell you, Monsieur le Comte,” answered Saint- 
Tuc, “that if you have any appointment for to-night ‘you 
had best postpone it until to-morrow, because the streets of 
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Paris are unsafe ; and if, perchance ; this appointment should 
take you in the vicinity of the Bastille, you would do well 
to avoid the Hétel des Tournelles, where there is a corner 
in which several men could easily conceal themselves. 
This is what I had to tell you, Monsieur de Bussy. Heaven 
preserve me from thinking that a man like you could know 
fear — only reflect.” 

At this moment Chicot’s voice was heard crying out : — 

‘Saint-Luc, my dear Saint-Luc! Do not hide yourself 
that way. You see I am waiting for you to return to the 
Louvre.”’ 

Near the jester stood Henri III., to whom one page was 
already handing the heavy ermine-lined cloak, while 
another held thick gloves, reaching to the elbow, and a 
third the velvet mask lined with satin. 

“Sire,” said Saint-Luc, addressing the two Henris at the 
same time, ‘'I shall have the honor of lighting you to your 
litters.” 

‘Not at all,” said Henri. “Chicot goes his way, and I go 
mine. My friends are all worthless scamps who let me 
return alone to the Louvre, while they go in search of 
adventures. J had counted on them, and they have failed 
me; now, you cannot let me go home inthis way. You are 
a sober, married man, and must take me back to the queen. 
Come, my friend, come. Hey there! a horse for Monsieur 
de Saint-Luc. —No, it is useless,” he added, changing his 
mind. “ My litter is wide; there is room for two.” 

Jeanne de Brissac had not lost one word of this conversa- 
tion; she wished to speak, to say a word to her husband, 
to tell her father that the king was carrying Saint-Luc 
iuway, but the latter placed his finger to his lips, warning 
ner to be silent and circumspect. 

“ Peste/” he said in a low tone, “now that I am on 
good terms with Francois d’Anjou, let us not quarrel with 


Henti de Valois, — Sire,” he added aloud, “I am here, 
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and so devoted to your Majesty that I would go to the end 
of the world if you commanded me.” 

- There was a great tumult, grand salutations, then com- 
plete silence to hear the king’s leave-taking of Mademoiselle 
de Brissac and her father. His words were charming. 

Then the horses pranced in the courtyard, the torches 
threw their red light on the windows. Finally, all the 
courtiers of royalty, and all the wedding-guests dis- 
appeared, half-laughing, half-shivering, in the dusky 
shadow. 

Jeanne, left alone with her women, entered her chamber 
and knelt before the image of a saint in whom she had 
great faith. Then she gave orders that she should be left 
alone, and that arepast should be prepared for her husband. 

M. de Brissac did more; he sent six guards to await the 
young bridegroom at the gate of the Louvre and escort him 
home. But two hours later, the guards sent one of their 
companions to inform the marshal that all the doors of the 
Louvre were closed, and.that before shutting the last, the 
captain of the watch had said, — 

“Tt is useless to wait any longer; no one will leave the 
Louvre to-night. His Majesty is in bed, and every one is 
asleep.” 

The marshal carried this news to his daughter, who 
answered that she was too anxious to go to bed, but would 
sit up and wait for her husband. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HOW IT IS NOT ALWAYS THE ONE WHO OPENS THE 
DOOR WHO ENTERS THE HOUSE. 


THe Porte Saint-Antoine was a kind of stone arch, 
almost similar to our present Porte Saint-Denis and Porte 
Saint-Martin, only it was connected on the left with the 
buildings adjacent to the Bastille, and was thus attached to 
the old fortress. 

The space to the right, between the gate and the Hatel 
de Bretagne was wide, dark, and muddy. This space was 
little frequented by day, and quite deserted after nightfall, 
for all the nocturnal passers-by seemed to have made a sort 
of path near the fortress, to place themselves in some way, 
at a time when the streets were dens of thieves, and the 
watch was practically unknown, under the protection of the 
donjon sentinel, who could be of no assistance beyond 
that of calling for help, and thus frightening malefactors 
away. 

Of course, on winter nights the passers-by were even 
more prudent than on summer nights. 

The night during which took place the events we have 
already related, and those that are about to follow, was so 
cold, so black, and so cloudy, that no one could have perceived 
between the battlements of the fortress the sentinel, who 
was equally unable to distinguish any one passing on the 
Square below. 

Before the Porte Saint-Antoine, on the side towards the 
city, there were no houses, only tall walls. These walls 
belonged on the right, to the Church of Saint-Paul, and on the 
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left to the Hétel des Tournelles. At the end of this Adtet, 
near the Rue Saint-Catherine, the wall formed the recess 
of which Saint-Luc had spoken to Bussy. 

Then came the block of houses situated between the Rue 
de Jouy and the great Rue Saint-Antoine, into which 
opened at this time the Rue des Billettes, and Saint-Cathe- 
rine’s Church. 

Moreover, there were no lights in this old part of Paris 
we have just described. On nights when the moon illum- 
ined the earth, the gigantic Bastille towered dark, majestic 
aud motionless, strongly outlined against the starry azure 
of the heavens; but on dark nights, the place where it 
stood was only marked by a deeper gloom, in which flickered, 
here and there the pale lights from some windows. 

On this night, which had begun with a sharp frost and 
which was to finish with a heavy snow-storm, no passer-by 
walked over the frozen ground of the sort of road-way 
leading from the street to the faubourg, and always selected 
by belated wayfarers. However, a practised eye might 
have detected, in that angle of the wall of the Tournelles, 
several black shadows which moved enough to show that 
they belonged to poor devils with human bodies who seemed 
to find great difficulty in retaining the natural warinoth, 
which diminished with every minute, on account of the 
motionless position to which they seemed to have volun- 
tarily condemned themselves in the expectation of some 
event. . | 

The sentinel of the tower, unable to see through the 
darkness, could not hear more distinctly; these shadows 
conversed in almost inaudible tones, yet their conversation 
was not devoid of a certain interest. 

‘That devil of a Bussy was right,” said one of the 
shadows. “This is a night such as we had at Warsaw, when 
King Henri was King of Poland; and if this continues, our 
skins will crack, as he predicted.” 
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«Come, come, Maugiron, you complain like a woman,” 
answered another voice. ‘It is not warm, I admit; but pull 
your cloak over your eyes, put your hands in your pockets 
and you will not feel the cold.” 

‘ Really, Schomberg,” said a third shadow, “ you may talk, 
aud any one would know youwere a German. As for me, 
ny lips are bleeding, and my moustache is stiff with icicles.” 

“Tt is my hands,” said a fourth. “Upon my word, I 
would wager I had none.” 

«Why did you not borrow your mamma’s muff, my poor 
(Juélus ?” answered Schomberg. “The good woman would . 
have lent it to you, particularly if you had told her we were 
to get rid of that dear Bussy, whom she loves so fondly.” 

‘Eh, mon Dieu! have patience,” said a fifth voice. “1 
am sure you will soon be complaining of being too warm.” 

“May Heaven hear you, D’Epernon,” said Maugiron, 
stamping his feet. 

“T did not speak,” said D’Epernon, “it was D’O. I am 
silent because I am afraid my words will freeze.” 

“ What were you saying ?” asked Quélus of Maugiron. 

“]’O was saying,” replied Maugiron, “that we would 
soon betoo warm, and I answered, ‘ May heaven hear you!’” 

‘Well, I think we are heard. Do I not see something 
coming through the Rue Saint-Paul ? ” 

‘Wrong; it cannot be he.” 

“Why so?” 

“ Because he named another route.” 

“He may have suspected something, and changed his 
route.” | 

“You do not know Bussy; where he said he will pass, 
he will pass, even though he knew the devil himself were 
lying in wait to bar the way.” 

“Tn the mean time,” said Quélus, “here come two men.” 

‘Why, yes,” repeated two or three voices, recognizing 
the truth of the assertion. 
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‘Tn this case, let us attack.” 

‘One moment,” said D’Epernon; “let us not kill honest 
nitizens or worthy women. Look! they stop.” 

In fact, at the end of the Rue Saint-Paul, which opens 
on the Rue Saint-Antoine, the two persons who attracted 
the attention of the five companions had stopped, as if in 
uncertainty. 

“Oh, oh!” said Quélus, “can they have seen us ? ” 

“ How could they, when we can hardly see each other ?” 

“You are right,” said Quélus. “ Look! they are turning 
to the left, they are stopping before a house. They are 
looking around.” 

‘Yes, they are.” 

“T think they mean to goin. Eh! one moment. They 
may be trying to escape us! ” 

“But it is not he, since he was to go to the Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine, and these, having come out near Saint-Paul, 
go down the street,” answered Maugiron. 

“Eh!” said Schomberg, “ who tells you that the cunning 
fellow did not give you a false indication, either purposely 
or by accident ? ” 

“ After all, that might be,” said Quélus. 

This supposition made the troupe of gentlemen bound hke 
a pack of famished hounds. They left their retreat, and 
rushed with drawn swords against the two men standing in 
front of the door. . 

One of the m2n had just introduced a key into the lock ; 
the door had yielded, and was beginning to open, when the 
noise of their assailants made the two mysterious personages 
look up. 

«What is this?” asked the smaller of the two com- 
panions. “Do you think it is against us, D’Aurilly ?” 

“Ah, monseigneur,” replied the one who had just opened 
the door, “it looks like it. Will you name yourself, or 
Temain incognito 2?” 
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“Armed men! an ambush!” 

“Some jealous lover watching us. Vrai Diew!/ I told you, 
monseigneur, that the lady was too beautiful not to be courted.” 

“ Let us enter quickly, Aurilly, A siege is better resisted 
within than without a door.” 

“Yes, monseigneur, when there are no enemies in the 
citadel. But who tells you—?” 

He had not time to finish. The young men had traversed 
that distance of a hundred paces with the rapidity of light- 
ning. Quélus and Maugiron, who had followed the wall, 
threw themselves between the door and those who wished 
to enter, in order to cut off their retreat, while Schomberg, 
D’O, and D’Epernon attacked. 

“To death! to death!” cried Quélus, who was the most 
fiery of the band. 

Suddenly, the one who had been called Monseigneur, and 
who had not told his companion whether he would remain 
incognito, turned towards Quélus, and proudly folding his 
arms :— 

“T think you cried ‘to death!’ in speaking to a son of 
France, Monsieur de Quélus,” he said in a sharp tone while 
his eyes flashed. 

“Monseigneur le Duc d’Anjou!” he cried. 

 Monseigneur le Duc d’Anjou!” repeated the others. 

“Well!” said Francois in a threatening tone. “Do we 
still say, ‘To death! to death!’ gentlemen ?” 

“ Monseigneur,” stammered D’Epernon, “it was a jest; 
forgive us.” 

“ Monseigneur,” replied D’O, in turn, “ we did not dream 
of meeting your Highness in this deserted corner of Paris.” 

‘A jest!’ said the duke, without even honoring D’O with 
a reply; “you have singular ways of jesting, Monsieur 
d’Epernon. Since it was not intended for me, for whom 
was your jest 7” 

“ Monseigneur,” respectfully answered Schomberg, “we 
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saw Saint-Luc leave the Hitel de Montmorency and come 
this way. We thought it very odd, and wished to know 
why he left his wife on his wedding-night.” 

The excuse was plausible, for in all probability the Duc 
d’Anjou would hear the next day that Saint-Luc had not 
slept at the Hotel de Montmorency, and that news would 
coincide with what Schomberg had just said. 

‘Monsieur de Saint-Luc ? You took me for Monsieur de 
Saint-Luc, gentlemen ? ” 

“Yes, monseigneur,” simultaneously replied the five 
companions. | 

¢¢ And since when can we be mistaken for each other?” 
said Monsieur d’Anjou. “M. de Saint-Luc is a head taller 
than I am.” 

«That is true, monseigneur,” said Quélus; “but he is 
just the same height as M. d’ Aurilly, who has the honor of 
accompanying you.” 

“ Besides, the night is very dark, monseigneur,” replied 
Maugiron. 

“And seeing a man puta key in the lock, we took him 
for the principal one of the two,” murmured D’O. 

‘Monseigneur,” said Quélus, ‘‘do not suppose that we 
had the shadow of an evil thought towards you, not even 
that of disturbing your pleasures.” 

While speaking and listening to the more or less logical 
answers, prompted by astonishment or fear, Francois, by a 
skilful strategic manceuvre, had left the threshold of the 
door, and closely followed by his lute-player, D’Aurilly, the 
usual companion of his nocturnal rambles, had already 
moved so far from the door that it could not be distin- 
guished from those near it. 

“My pleasures?” he said sharply. “ What makes you 
think I take my pleasures here ?” 

“Ah, monseigneur, in any case, and whatever the pur- 
poses for which you came,” replied Quélus, “ pardon us, and 
let us retire.” 
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Very well; adieu, gentlemen.” 

‘‘Monseigneur,’” added D’Epernon, “our discretion is 
well known to your Highness —” 

The Duc d’Anjou, who had already retreated one step, 
stopped and frowned. 

‘ Discretion, Monsieur de Nogaret, —did I ask for any, 
pray tell me ?” 

“ Monseigneur, we supposed that your Highness, alone at 
this hour, and followed by your confidant —” 

“You were mistaken. This is what you must believe — 
what I wish to have believed.” 

The five gentlemen listened in the deepest and most 
respectful silence. 

“T was going,” slowly resumed the Duc d’Anjou, as though 
he wished to engrave every word on the memory of his 
listeners — “I was going to consult the Jew Manasseés, who 
can read the future in glass and in coffee dregs. He lives, 
a3 you know, Rue de la Tournelle. In passing, D’Aurilly 
perceived you, and took you for some archers going the 
rounds. Therefore,” he added with a sort of gayety very 
frightening for those who knew the prince, “ being true con- 
sultors of sorcerers, we went along the walls to escape your 
terrible glances, if possible.” 

While speaking thus, the prince had gradually returned 
to the Rue Saint-Paul, and was within calling distance of 
the sentinels of the Bastille, in case of an attack; he was 
not quite reassured on that point. In spite of their excuses 
and respects, he knew the secret and inveterate hatred 
cherished against him by Henri III.’s favorites. 

“ And now that you know what to believe, and, more par- 
ticularly, what to say, adieu, gentlemen. It is useless to 
add that I do not wish to be followed.” 

All bowed and took leave of the prince, who turned sev- 
eral times to look at them while he himself took a few 
Steps in the opposite direction. 
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“Monseigneur,” said D’Aurilly, “I would wager those 
men had evil designs. It is near midnight; we are, as they 
said, in a lonely quarter. Let us return quickly to the 
Hotel. Monseigneur, let us return.” 

‘ Not at all,” said the prince, stopping; “let us, on the 
contrary, take advantage of their departure.” 

Your Highness is mistaken,” said D’Aurilly ; “they have 
not disappeared in the least. They have returned to their 
hiding-place, as Monseigneur can see for himself; do you 
see them, monseigneur, — there in the hollow at the corner 
of the Hitel des Tournelles ? ” 

Frangois looked. D’Aurilly had spoken the exact truth. 
The five gentlemen had in fact resumed their position, and 
they evidently meditated some project interrupted by the 
arrival of the prince; perhaps they had taken this position 
only to watch the duke and his companion, and see if they 
were really going to the Jew Manasses. 

‘Well, monseigneur,” asked D’Aurilly, “what have you 
decided? I will do whatever your Highness orders, but I 
do not think it would be wise to remain.” 

‘© Mordieuw!/” said the prince, “it 1s very annoying to 
give up.” 

‘‘Yes, I know, monseigneur; but the pleasure may be 
postponed. I have already had the honor of telling your 
Highness that I have gained information ; the house is rented 
for one year; we know that the lady’s room is on the first 
story; we have bribed her maid, and have a key that 
ppens her door. With all these advantages, we can wait.” 

‘You are sure that the door yielded ? ” 

“Yes, I am sure, when I tried the third key.” 

“By the way, did you close it?” 

“The door?” 

“Yes.” 

“Certainly, monseigneur.” 

However forcibly D’Aurilly had made this statement, we 
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must say that he was less sure of having closed the door 
than of having opened it; but his assurance satisfied the 
prince on both points. 

“ However,” said the latter, “I should have liked to see 
for myself —” 

‘“ What they are doing there, monseigneur? I can tell 
you with no fear of error; they are lyiug in wait for some 
one. Let us go. Your Highness has enemies; who knows 
what they might not attempt ?” 

‘‘Very well, I consent; let us go, but we shall return.” 

“Not to-night, at all events, monseigneur. Your High- 
ness should appreciate my fears; I see snares at every step, 
and surely I may feel some terror, when I accompany the 
first prince of the royal family, —the heir to the crown, 
whom so many people wish to deprive of his inheritance.” 

These last words made so much impression on Frangois 
that he immediately decided to retire, still he did not do so 
without raging against this meeting, and mentally register- 
ing the promise to repay the five gentlemen on some 
suitable occasion. 

“Very well, let us return to the Adtel ; we shall find 
Bussy, who must be back from that cursed wedding. He 
will have picked up some good quarrel, and killed or pre- 
pared to kill some of those favorite weaklings, and that will 
console me.” 

“Come, monseigneur,” said D’Aurilly, ‘let us have hope 
in Bussy. I ask for nothing better; and in this particular 
Y have, like your Highness, great confidence in him.” 

They went. 

They had scarcely turned the corner of the Rue de Jouy 
when our five companions saw, at the end of the Rue 
Tison, a horseman, enveloped in a large cloak, make his 
appearance. The firm step of the horse resounded on the 
almost petrified soil, and a feeble ray of moonlight, strug- 
gling through the dense snow clouds, tipped with silver the 
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white plume of his cap. He reined in and cautiously 
restrained his impatient steed, who foamed at being thus 
held in check. : 

“This time,” said Quélus, ‘itis he.” 

“Tmpossible!” said Maugiron. 

‘}Why so?” 

‘Because be is alone, and we left him with Livarot, 
D’Entragues, and Ribeirac, who would not have let him 
run such a risk.” 

“Tt is he, nevertheless; it is he,” said D’Epernon. 
“Look! do you not recognize his sonorous hum, and his 
insolent way of carrying his head ?” 

“Then,” said D’O, “it is a snare.” 

“At all events, snare or no, it is he; and as it is he, 
to arms!” 

It was indeed Bussy who came carelessly through the 
Rue Saint-Antoine, and followed exactly the route indicated 
by Quélus; he had, as we have seen, received Saint-Luc’s 
warning, and notwithstanding the natural thrill produced 
by these words, he had taken leave of his three friends at 
the door of the Hitel de Montmorency. 

This was one of the bravadoes in which the valiant 
colonel delighted, and he said of himself: “I am but a 
simple gentleman, but in my breast beats the heart of an 
emperor; and when I read, in Plutarch’s Lives, the exploits 
of the ancient Romans, I do not think there is a single 
hero of antiquity whom I could not imitate in all that he 
has done.” 

And besides, Bussy had thought that perhaps Saint-Luc, 
whom he did not usually count among his friends, and 
whose unexpected interest was only due to the perplexed 
situation in which he, Saint-Luc, found himself, had only 
warned him of the danger to persuade him to take precau- 
tions which might render him ridiculous in the eyes of his 
adversaries, supposine he had adversaries waiting for 
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him. Now, Bussy dreaded ridicule more than danger. He 
had, even in the eyes of his enemies, a reputation for 
courage, which could only be sustained on the same level 
by engaging in the rashest adventures. Therefore, like 
one of Plutarch’s men, he had dismissed his three compan- 
ions, a vigorous escort, that would have obtained for him 
the same respect as a squadron; and alone, his arms folded 
uuder his cloak, with no other weapons than his sword and 
his dagger, he advanced towards the house where awaited 
him, not a mistress, as one might have thought, but a 
Ivtter, sent to him each month, on the same day, by the 
Queen of Navarre, in memory of their good friendship, 
and which the brave gentleman, faithful to the promise he 
had made to his beautiful Marguerdte, and which he had 
never broken, went to fetch, at night, alone and unattended, 
from the dwelling of the messenger. . 

He had passed with impunity from the Rue des Grands- 
Augustins to the Rue Saint-Antoine, when at the Rue 
Sainte-Catherine his bright and piercing eye distinguished 
in the darkness, near the wall, those human forms which 
the Duc d’Anjou, less warned, had not perceived at first. 
There is, moreover, in a truly brave heart, at the approach 
of danger, a feeling of exaltation which carries the physical 
and mental faculties to their highest point of perfection. 

3ussy counted the black shadows on the gray wall. 

“Three, four, five,” he said, “without counting the 
lackeys, who are doubtless in another corner, and will come 
at the first call from their masters. It seems I am much 
thought of. The devil! here is a good deal of work for 
one man. Come, come! that brave Saint-Luc did not 
deceive me; and even were his the first sword to pierce 
me, I would say, ‘Thanks for the warning, friend.’” 

So saying, he still advanced; only his right arm moved 
freely under the cloak, the clasp of which his left hand © 
had unfastened without apprrent movement, 
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It was then that Schomberg, cried ‘To arms!” and this 
cry was repeated by his four companions as they all sprang 
forward to meet Bussy. 

“Ah, gentlemen,” said Bussy, in a sharp but steady 
voice, “it seems you wish to kill poor Bussy. I am a 
wild beast, the famous boar you were going to hunt? 
Well, gentlemen, the boar will rip up a few of you, I swear 
it! — and you know that I always keep my word.” 

‘ Perhaps,” said Schomberg, “but none the less you 
show very bad manners, M. Bussy d’Amboise, by speaking 
to us on horseback, while we listen on foot.” 

As he said these words, the young man’s arm, covered 
with white satin, came from beneath his cloak like a 
silver flash in the moonlight, and though Bussy could not 
guess with what object, yet he understood that this gesture 
contained some threat. 

He was about to reply as Bussy usually replied, and 
was on the point of spurring his horse, when he felt the 
animal give way under him. Schomberg, with that pecu- 
liar skill, he had already shown in several encounters, 
young as he was, had thrown a sort of a cutlass, the blade 
of which was heavier than the handle, and the weapon, in 
cutting the horse’s leg, had remained in the wound, hke 
the axe in an oak-tree. 

The animal neighed feebly, and fell on its knees. 

Bussy, always prepared for everything, stood on both 
feet, sword in hind, 

“Ah, wretch!” he cried, “it was my favorite horse: 
you shall pay for this!” 

And as Schomberg approached, carried away by his 
courage and miscalculating the range of the sword that 
Bussy held at his side, as one miscalculates the range of a 
coiled snake’s fang, this sword and arm were suddenly 
extended and wounded him in the thigh, 

Schomberg uttered a cry, 
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“Well!” said Bussy, ‘do I keep my word? One aiready 
disposed of. It was Bussy’s wrist, and not his horse’s leg 
that you should have cut.” 

In a flash, while Schomberg bound up his thigh with his 
handkerchief, Bussy presented the point of his sword to the 
face, and to the breast of his four other assailants, scorn- 
ing to call; asking for help was admitting that he needed it, 
and was unworthy of Bussy. However, rolling his cloak 
around his left arm, to be used us a shield, he gradually 
retreated, not to fly, but to reach a wall against which lhe 
could lean, and prevent his being attacked from behind. 
He struck ten blows a minute, and felt sometimes that soft 
resistance of the flesh, which indicated that his blows 
had taken effect ; once he slipped, and instinctively looked to 
the ground. This instant sufficed for Quélus to wound 
him in the side. 

‘ Touched!” cried Quélus. 

‘‘' Yes, in the doublet,” answered Bussy, who would not 
even acknowledge his wound; “those are the thrusts of 
men who are afraid.” 

And springing upon Quélus, he plied him so vigorously 
that the young man’s sword flew ten paces from his hand. 
But he could not pursue his advantage ; at the same instant 
D’O, D’Epernon, and Maugiron attacked him with increas- 
ing fury. Schomberg had bound his wound, Quélus had 
picked up his sword; he understood that he would be sur- 
rounded, that he had but one minute to reach the wall, and 
that if he did not take advantage of this minute, he was 
lost. 

Bussy jumped backwards, putting a distance of three 
paces between himself and his assailants. The four swords 
soon closed around him, but it was too late. In another 
bound Bussy had reached the wall. There he stopped, 
strong as Achilles or Roland, and smiling at the tempest of 
blows that rained on his head or clashed around him. 
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All at once his brow grew damp, anda cloud passed 
before his eyes. 

He had forgotten his wound, but these symptoms of faint- 
ness he had just felt recalled it to his mind. © 

“Ah, you weaken!” cried Quélus, redoubling his blows. 

‘‘ Here,” said Bussy, “ judge for yourself!” 

And with the hilt of his sword he struck him on the 
temple. Quélus fell under the blow. 

Then wild, furious as the boar, who having resisted the 
dogs now rushes on them, he uttered a terrible cry and 
rushed forward. D’O and D’Epernon drew back; Maugiron 
had raised Quélus and held him in his arms. Bussy broke 
the latter’s sword with his foot, and wounded D’Epernon in 
the right arm. For one instant he was victorious; but 
Quélus recovered consciousness, Schomberg, wounded though 
he was, returned to the attack, four swords flashed again. 
For the second time Bussy felt himself lost. He sum- 
moned all his strength to effect his retreat, and moved back- 
ward step by step to return to his wall. Already the cold 
perspiration on his brow, the ringing in his ears, and the mist 
before his eyes warned him that his strength was failing. 
His sword no longer obeyed his thought. Bussy felt for the 
wall with his left hand, and the contact of the cold stone 
did him good, but to his great surprise it yielded, —it was 
a door slightly ajar. 

Then he rega‘ned hope and summoned all his strength 
for this supreme moment. For one second his blows were 
so rapid and violent that all the swords were drawn back or 
lowered before him; then he slipped to the other side of 
the door, and turning round, closed it with a violent blow 
from his shoulder. The spring clicked in the lock. All 
was over; Bussy was out of danger, he was victorious since 
he had escaped. 

Then, with his eyes dilated with joy, he saw, through the 
narrow grating of the wicket, the pale faces of his adver- 
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saries. He heard them strike furious blows against the 
wood of the door, he heard their cries of rage and angry 
calls. Suddenly, the earth seemed to give way beneath his 
footsteps and the walls to move. He took three steps for- 
ward, reached a courtyard, staggered, and rolled on the 
steps of a staircase. 

He knew no more, and seemed to descend into the silence 
and darkness of the grave. 
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CHAPTER III. 


HOW IT IS SOMETIMES DIFFICULT TO DISTINGUISH THE 
DREAM FROM THE REALITY, 


Bussy, before falling, had had time to slip his handkerchief 
under his shirt and to buckle his sword-belt above it, so as 
to make a sort of bandage for the open and burning wound 
whence the blood escaped like flame; but he had already lost 
enough blood to faint, as we have seen. 

However, whether life persisted in his brain, excited by 
pain and anger, and apparently unconscious, or whether this 
swoon was followed by a fever and then by a second swoon, 
here is what Bussy saw, or thought he saw, in that hour of 
dream or reality, during that instant of twilight placed 
between the darkness of two nights, 

He found himself in a room with carved wood furniture, 
figured tapestry, and a painted ceiling. ‘These figures in all 
possible attitudes, holding flowers, carrying lances, seemed 
to step from the walls on which they moved, to ascend to 
the ceiling in mysterious ways. Between the two windows 
was placed the portrait of a woman glowing with light; 
only it seemed to Bussy that the frame of this picture was 
simply the casing of a door. Bussy, motionless, fixed to 
his bed by a superior power, deprived of all his movements, 
having lost all his faculties save that of seeing, looked at 
all these figures with dim eyes, admiring the faint smiles 
of those that carried the flowers and the grotesque anger of 
those carrying the swords. Had he already seen these 
figures, or was he seeing them for the first time? He 
could not decide, his head was so heavy. 
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All at once the woman of the portrait seemed to come 
out of the frame, and there advanced towards him an 
adorable creature, clad in a long white woollen dress, like 
that of the angels, with fair hair hanging over her shoul- 
ders, with eyes black as jet, under long silken lashes, a skin 
beneath which one could almost see circulating the blood 
tuat tinged it with pink. This woman was so amazingly 
Loautiful, her extended arms were so fascinating, that Bussy 
made a violent effort to throw himself at her feet; but he 
seemed held in his bed by bonds like those which keep the 
dead in the tomb while the immaterial soul, scorning the 
earth, mounts to heaven. 

This compelled him to look at the bed on which he was 
lying, and it seemed to him one of those magnificent beds 
carved in the time of Francis I., and to which were sus- 
pended curtains of white damask brocaded in gold. 

At the sight of this woman the figures on the wall and 
on the ceiling ceased to occupy Bussy’s attention, The 
lady of the portrait was all to him, and he tried to see if 
she left a vacancy in the frame, but an impenetrable 
cloud floated before that frame and concealed it from him; 
then he looked again at the mysterious figure, and concen- 
trating his gaze on the marvellous apparition, he began to 
address her one of those compliments in verse at which he 
was such an adept. 

But the woman suddenly disappeared. An opaque body 
interposed itself between herand Bussy. This body walked 
heavily along, stretching out its arms like a man playing 
blindman’s buff. 

Bussy felt his anger rise, and was soon in such a rage 
against the inopportune visitor that, had his movements 
been free, he would have attacked him. It is only just to 
say that he tried, but found it impossible. 

While he was vainly attempting to rise from the bed on 
which he seemed chained, the new-comer spoke. 
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“ Well,” he said, “have I arrived at last ?” 

‘Yes, monsieur,” said a voice so sweet that every fibre 
of Bussy’s heart thrilled at the sound; “you may now 
remove your bandage.” 

Bussy made an effort to see if the woman with the sweet 
voice was the same as the ons in the frame, but it was use- 
less. He saw before him only the young and pleasant face 
of a man who, obeying the instructions received, had just 
_ removed his bandage, and was looking curiously around the 
room. 

‘The devil take this man!” thought Bussy. 

And he tried to express his thought by word or gesture, 
but found it impossible to do either. 

‘Ah, I understand now!” said the young man, going 
near the bed; ‘‘you are wounded, are you not, my dear 
mousieur? Come, we shall try to mend you.” 

Bussy wished to answer, but he understood it was impos- 
sible. His eyes wandered dimly around, and he felt a 
pricking as of needles run through the extreme ends of 
his fingers. 

‘Ts the wound mortal?” asked, in a tone of sad and 
painful interest, which brought the tears to Bussy’s eyes, 
the sweet voice which had already spoken, and which 
the wounded man recognized as that of the lady of the 
portrait. 

‘T do not yet know, but I shall tell you. In the mean- 
while, he has fainted.” 

This was all that Bussy could understand. He seemed to 
hear the rustling of a dress passing out of the room; then 
he thought he felt something like a red-hot iron going 
through his side, and lost all consciousness. 

In after-times it was impossible for Bussy to fix the 
length of this swoon. Only when he awoke, a cold wind 
blew over his face, harsh and discordant voices sounded 
near him. He opened his eyes to see if the figures on the 
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wall were quarrelling with those on the ceiling; and hoping ~ 
that the portrait would still be there, he turned his head in 
all directions. But there was neither tapestry nor ceiling 
to be seen. As to the portrait, it had eutirely disappeared. 
Bussy saw on his right only a man dressed in gray, with a 
white apron spotted with blood and tucked into his belt; 
on his left, a monk of Saint-Genevieve supporting his head; 
and before him an old woman mumbling prayers. 

His wandering eyes soon rested on a mass of stone tower- 
ing before him; and going to the very top of this mass, to 
nieasure its height, he recognized the Temple, that donjon 
flanked with walls and towers; and above the Temple, the 
cold, white sky, slightly colored by the rising sun. 

Bussy was purely and simply in the street, or rather ox 
the edge of a ditch, near the Temple. 

“Ah, thank you, good people, for the trouble you took 
in carrying me hither. I needed air, and they might have 
given me some by opening the windows, and I should have 
been better on my bed of white and gold damask than on 
the naked ground. Never mind, you will find in my pocket, 
—unless you have already paid yourselves, which would be 
prudent, — you will find some twenty gold crowns. Take 
them, my friends, take them!” 

‘ But, monsieur,” said the butcher, “we did not have the 
trouble of carrying you. You were here, really here. We 
found you when we passed by at daybreak.” 

Oh, the devil!” said Bussy. ‘And the young doctor, 
was he here?” 

The bystanders looked at one another. 

“This is the remains of delirium,” said the monk, shak 
ing his head. Then turning to Bussy, — 

“My son,” he said, “I think you would do well to 
confess.”’ 

Bussy looked at the monk in astonishment. 

“There was no doctor, poor, dear young man,” said the 
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old woman; “you were here alone, abandoned, cold as 
death. See, it has snowed a little, and your place is marked 
in black on the snow!” 

Bussy threw a glance on the side that pained him; remem- 
bered having received a sword-stroke; slipped his hand 
under his doublet, and felt his handkerchief in the same 
place, held over the wound by his sword-belt. 

“Tt is singular!” he said. 

Already profiting by the permission he had given them, 
the bystanders were dividing the contents of his purse, with 
many pitiful exclamations at his condition. 

“There,” he said, when the division was over, “that is 
very good, my friends. Now take me to my Aétel.” 

“Certainly, certainly, poor, dear young man,” said the 
old woman; “the butcher is strong, and besides he has his 
horse on which you can ride.” 

‘Ts it true?” said Bussy. 

“It is God’s truth,” said the butcher; “my horse and I 
are at your service, my gentleman.” 

“Nevertheless, my son,” said the monk, “while the 
butcher is fetching his horse, you would do well to 
confess.” : 

‘What is your name ?” asked Bussy. 

‘My name is Brother Gorenflot.” 

“Weli, Brother Gorenflot,” replied Bussy, sitting up, “I 
hope the time has not yet come. Therefore, good father, 
to the most pressing. I am cold, and I should like to be 
home and warm myself.” 

“What is your Adtel called ?” 

“ Hotel de Bussy.” 

“What!” cried the bystanders, “you belong to M. de 
Bussy ? ” 

“Tam M. de Bussy himself!” 

“Bussy!” they all cried; “the lord of Bussy! the brave 
Bussy, the scourge of the favorites! Hurrah for Bussy !” 
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And the young man, lifted on the shoulders of his hear. 
ers, was carried in triumph to his hdtel, while the monk 
went away counting his share of the twenty pieces of gold, 
shaking his head, and muttering, — 

“Tf it is that braggart Bussy, I am not surprised he 
refused to confess.” 

When he reached his home, Bussy sent for his usual sur- 
geon, who found the wound not dangerous. 

“Tell me,” said Bussy, “has not that wound been already 
dressed ?” 

“Really,” said the doctor, “I am not sure; though, after 
all, it seems very fresh.” 

‘Eh!” asked Bussy. ‘“ Was it serious enough to make 
me delirious ?” 

« Certainly.” 

“The devil!” thought Bussy; “was that tapestry, with 
its figures carrying flowers and lances; that frescoed ceiling; 
that carved bedstead hung in white and gold damask; that 
portrait between the two windows; that beautiful blond 
woman with black eyes; that doctor playing blindman’s- 
buff, — was all this delirium? Is there nothing true but 
my combat with the favorites? Where didI fight? Ah, 
yes, that is it! It was near the Bastille, at the Rue Saint- 
Paul. I leaned against a wall, that wall was a door, that 
door opened most fortunately; I closed it with difficulty, 
and found myself in an alley. There, I remember nothing 
more until the moment I fainted. Now, did I dream ? — 
that is the question. Ah!—and my horse? They must 
have found my horse dead on the spot. Doctor, pray call 
some one!” 

The doctor called a valet, 

Bussy inquired, and heard that the animal, bleeding and 
mutilated, had dragged itself to the door of the Adtel, where 
it had been found neighing at daybreak. The alarm imme 
diately spread through the house; ail the servants, who 
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adored their master, had set out to look for him, and the 
‘ greater number had not yet returned. 

‘There is only the portrait,” said Bussy, “which still 
remains a dream for me, and it is a dream. How could it 
be possible for a portrait to step out of its frame and con- 
verse with a physician whose eyes are bandaged. I am a 
fool! And yet, as I remember it, that portrait was very 
charming. It had —” 

Bussy began to recall the details of the portrait, and as 
- he went over them in his memory, a voluptuous thrill — 
that thrill of love which warms and gladdens the heart 
— passed like balm over his burning breast. 

“And I dreamed all that!” cried Bussy, while the doctor 
bandaged his wound. “Mordieu/ it is impossible! No one 
has such dreams. Let us recapitulate.” 

And Bussy repeated for the hundredth time, — 

‘T was at the ball; Saint-Luc warned me that I was 
“xpected near the Bastile. I was with Antraguet, Ribeirac, 
and Livarot. I sent them away. I went by the quay, the 
Grand Chiatelet, etc. At the Hotel des Tournelles I first 
perceived the men who were waiting for me. They rushed 
on me and wounded my horse. We fought famously. I 
entered an alley; I fainted; and then — Ah, there it 
is! That and then kills me. There was fever, delirium, a 
dream; after which and then — And then,” he added with 
a sigh, “I found myself on the edge of the ditch near the 
Temple, where a monk wished to confess me. No matter, 
I will satisfy myself on that score,” resumed Bussy, after a 
moment’s silence spent in collecting his thoughts. “ Doctor, 
shall I be confined at home for a fortnight for this scratch 
as I was for the last ?” 

“That depends. Can you not walk?” 

“On the. contrary,” said Bussy, “I seem to have quick: 
silver in my legs.” 

‘Take a few steps. 
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Bussy jumped out of bed, and proved his words by walk- 
ing briskly around the room. 

“That will do,” said the doctor, “provided you do 
not ride on horseback or walk ten leagues the first 
day.” 

“Now, you are a doctor!” cried Bussy; “that is capital. 
Nevertheless, I saw another last night. Ah, yes, I saw 
him! His face is engraved on my mind; and if ever I 
meet him I shall surely recognize him.” 

“T advise you not to seek him,” said the physician. 
“One always has a jittle fever after a sword-wound. You 
should know that, as this is your twelfth.” 

‘Oh, mon Dieu!” suddenly cried Bussy, struck by a new 
idea, and thinking only of the mystery of the night, “did 
my dream begin outside the door instead of beginning 
inside ? Was there no more alley and staircase than bed 
of white and gold damask and portrait ? Did these wretches, 
thinking me dead, simply carry me to the Temple to divert 
the suspicions of some spectator of the scene? Then I 
have surely dreamed the rest. Mon Dieu! if it be so, and 
they procured me this dream which haunts me, devours 
me, and kills me, J swear I will kill them all to the 
last!” 

“My dear count,” said the physician, “if you wish to be 
promptly cured, you must not get so agitated.” 

“Except that good Saint-Luc,” said Bussy, without 
listening to the doctor, ‘He is different, and he- 
haved as a friend. Therefore, my first visit will be for 
him.” 

“But only this evening; not before five o’clock.” 

“Very well,” said Bussy; “only I assure you that I shall 
not be made ill by going out and seeing people, but by 
remaining quiet and alone.” 

“ After all, that may be,” said the doctor; “you are in 
all things a most singular patient. Do as you please, 
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monseigneur. I only recommend one thing, —do not get 
another wound before this one is healed.” 

Bussy promised the physician to do his best to avoid 
this; and after being dressed, he called for his litter and 
was carried to the Hotel de Montmorency. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


HOW MADEMOISELLE DE BRISSAC, OR RATHER MADAME DS 
SAINT-LUC, HAD SPENT HER WEDDING-NIGHT. 


Louis DE CLERMONT, better known under the name of Bussy 
d’Amboise, and, according to his cousin Brantoine, ranking 
among the great generals of the sixteenth century, was a 
very handsome man, and a perfect gentleman. It was long 
since any manu had made more glorious conquests. Kings 
and princes sought his friendship; queens and princesses 
lavished on him their sweetest smiles. Bussy had suc 
ceeded La Mole in the affections of Marguerite of Navarre. 
The good queen, whose tender heart needed consolation 
after the death of the favorite whose history we have 
written, had been guilty of 50 many follies for the brave 
and handsome Bussy d’Amboise that even Henri, her 
husband, had been moved by them, — he, who was usually 
insensible to these sorts of things; and the Duc Francois 
would never have forgiven Bussy for obtaining his sister’s 
love, if this love had not won over Bussy to his interests. 
Here again, the duke sacrificed his love to that hidden and 
irresolute ambition, which, during the whole course of his 
existence, was to bring him so many sorrows, and bear so 
little fruit. 

But Bussy, in the midst of all his successes of war, 
ambition, and gallantry, had maintained his soul inaccessible 
to every human weakness, and he who had never known 
fear, had never known love, — never, at least, until the period 
we have now reached. This heart of an emperor that beat 
in his breast was virginal and pure as the diamond which tha 
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lapidary’s hand has not yet touched, and which is just leaving 
the mine where it has lain to be perfected by the rays of the 
sun. Thus, there was no room in that heart for the details 
of thought which would have made Bussy a real emperor. 
He thought himself worthy of a crown, and was better than 
the crown which served him as a comparison. 

Henri III. had offered him his friendship, and Bussy had 
refused it, saying that the friends of kings are their valets, 
and sometimes even worse; therefore a similar condition 
was not to his taste. Henri III. had devoured in silence 
this insult, further aggrieved by the choice made by Bussy 
of the Duc Francois for his master. It is true that the Duc 
Frangois was Bussy’s master, as the keeper is the lion’s 
ynaster. He serves him, and feeds him, for fear that the 
lion should eat him. Such was the Bussy whom Frangois 
urged to uphold him in all his quarrels. Bussy realized 
this, but the part suited him. 

He had a theory after the manner of the Rohan’s motto, 
which said: ‘King, I cannot be; prince, I will not be; 
Rohan, Iam.” Bussy said to himself, “I cannot be King 
of france, but M. le Due d’Anjou can be, and wishes to be ; 
I shall be M. d’Anjou’s king.” 

And he was, in truth. 

When M. de Saint-Luc’s servants saw that formidable 
Bussy appear, they hastened to inform M. de Drissac. 

“Ts M. de Saint-Luc at home?” asked Bussy, showing 
his head between the curtaius of his litter. 

‘No, monsieur,” said the concierge. 

“Where shall I find him ?” 

“T cannot say, monsieur,” replied the worthy man, 
“We are all very uneasy about him. M. de Saint-Luc has 
not returned since yesterday.” 

“Tmpossible!” said Bussy, astonished. 

“YT have had the honor of telling you the truth.” 

“But Madame de Saint-Luc ? ” 
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“Oh, Madame de Saint-Luc, — that is different.” 

“Ts she here?” | 

“Yes.” 

“Tell her I shall be delighted if she will permit me to pay 
my respects to her.” 

Five minutes later the messenger returned to say that 
Madame de Saint-Luc would receive M. de Bussy with 
much pleasure. 

Bussy rose from his velvet cushions and mounted the 
grand staircase. Jeanne de Cossé came as far as the centre 
of the great reception room to meet the young man. She 
was very pale, and her hair, black as the raven’s wing, 
gave an ivory tint to her pallor; her eyes were red from 
sleeplessness, and one might have seen on her cheek the 
furrow left by recent tears. Bussy, who had smiled when 
he saw her pale face, and prepared an appropriate com- 
pliment for her black-encircled eyes, stopped in his 
improvisation when he beheld these marks of real sorrow. 

“You are welcome, M. de Bussy,” said the young lady, 
“in spite of the fears your presence awakens.” 

“ What do you mean, madame, and how can my presence 
announce a misfortune ? ” 

“Ah, there was a meeting last night between you and 
M. de Saint-Luc ? Confess it,” 

“Between me and Saint-Luc,” repeated Bussy, in sur- 
prise. . 

‘Yes, he sent me away to speak to you. You belong to 
the Duc d’Anjou; he belongs to the king; you quarrelled. 
Conceal nothing from me,'M. de Bussy, I beseech you. 
Youu must understand my anxiety. He left with the king, 
it is true; but you have met him, joined him somewhere. 
Confess the truth to me. What has happened to M. de 
Saint-Luc ? ” 

“Madame,” said Bussy, “this is truly marvellous. I 
expected you to ask after my wound, and you are question: 
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“M. de Saint-Lue wounded you? He did fight then!” 
cried Jeanne, ‘Ah, you see—” 

“No, madame, he has not fought, —at least, not with me, 
that dear Saint-Luc; and, thank Heaven, I was not wounded 
by his hand. Even more: he did what he could to save me, 
But he must have told you himself that we are now like 
Damon and Pythias.” 

‘ How could he tell me, when I have not even seen him ? ” 

“You have not seen him? Then your concierge spoke 
the truth.” 

“ What did he tell you ?” 

“That M. de Saint-Luc had not returned since eleven 
o’clock last night. You have not seen your husband since 
eleven o’clock ?” 

Alas! No.” 

‘But where can he be ? ” 

“T ask you that question.” 

“Oh, pardieu / tell me all about it, madame,” said Bussy, 
who had a suspicion of what had taken place; ‘it is very 
droll.” 

The poor woman looked at him with the greatest 
surprise. 

“No, it is very sad, [ meant to say,” resumed the young 
man. ‘J have lost a great deal of blood; so that I am not 
in possession of all my faculties. Tell me this lamentable 
story, madame,” 

Jeanne told all she knew; the order given by Henri 
IIT. to Saint-Luc to accompany him, the closing of the 
gates of the Louvre, and the answer of the guards, which 
had been followed by no return, 

“Ah, very well,” said Bussy; “I understand.” 

“ How do you understand ?” asked Jeanne. 

“Yes, his Majesty carried him off to the Louvre, and 
once there, Saint-Luc was not able to leave.” 

“ And why was not Saint-Luc, able to leave ?” 
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« Ah,” said Bussy, embarrassed, “you are asking me to 
divulge state secrets.” 

“But I went to the Louvre myself, and so did my 
father.” 

“Well?” 

‘Well, the guards answered that they did not know 
what we meant, and that M. de Saint-Luc must have 
returned home.” 

“ All the more reason that M. de Saint-Luc should be at 
the Louvre,” said Bussy. 

“You think so?” 

“Tam sure; and if you wish to ascertain for yourself —” 

“How ?” 

By seeing for yourself.” 

“Can 1?” 

“ Certainly.” 

But what is the use of going to the palace? I would 
be sent away as I was sent before, with the same words. 
If he were there, who would prevent my seeing him?” 

“Do you wish to enter the Louvre, I ask you?” 

What for?” 

«To see Saint-Luc.” 

“ But if he is not there ? ” 

“Eh! Mordieu/ I tell you he is there.” 

“ That 1s strange.” 

No it is royal.” 

* But can you enter the Louvre ? ” 

“ Certainly, I am not M. de Saint-Luc’s wife.” 

“ You bewilder me.” 

‘Come, nevertheless.” 

“What do you mean? You pretend that M. de Saint- 
Luc’s wife cannot enter the Louvre, and you wish to take 
me with yow” 

Not at all, madame; it is not Saint-Luc’s wife that I 
wish to conduct thither. A woman,— surely, no!” 
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“Then you are laughing at me, and seeing my sadness, 
it ig cruel,”’ 

“Eh, no! Dear lady, listen: you are twenty years old, 
you are tall, with black eyes, a slender figure, and you 
resemble my youngest page, —do you understand ? — the 
handsome fellow who looked so well in cloth of gold last 
night.” 

“ Ah, what folly!” cried Jeanne, blushing. 

‘Listen, I have no other means to propose. You may 
do as you choose. Yousay you wish to see your dear 
Saint-Luc ?” 

“T would give everything to see him.” 

‘Well, I promise you shall see him without giving 
anything.” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Oh, I told you how.” 

“Well, M. de Bussy, I will do as you wish. You have 
but to inform this young boy that I need one of his 
costumes, and I shall send one of my maids.” 

‘Not at all; I shall send for one of the new costumes I 
intend these scamps to wear at the first ball given by the 
queen-mother. I shall select the one I think most adapted 
to your figure; then you must join me at some appointed 
place. To-night, Rue Saint-Honoré, near the Rue des 
Prouvaires, for instance; and from there —” 

“ From there ?.” 

“Well, we shall go to the Louvre together.” 

Jeanne began to laugh, and held out her hand to 
Bussy. 

‘Pardon my suspicions,” she said. 

“With all my heart. You will furnish me with an 
adventure that will make all Europe laugh. It is I who 
am indebted to you.” 

And taking leave of the young woman, he returned 
home to make preparations for the masquerade. 
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That night, at the appointed hour, Bussy and Madame 
de Saint-Luc met near the Barriére des Sergents. If she 
had not worn the costume of his page, Bussy would not 
have recognized her. She was charming in her disguise. 
After exchanging a few words, both took the road to 
the Louvre. 

At the end of the Rue de Fosseés-Saint-Germain- 
PAuxerrois, they met a large party. This party took up 
the whole street, and blocked up the passage. 

Jeanne was frightened. Bussy recognized the Duc 
d’Anjou by the muskets and torches, and also by his 
piebald horse, and the white velvet cloak he was always 
in the habit of wearing. 

“Ah,” said Bussy, turning to Jeanne, “you were 
anxious to know, my young page, how you would be able to 
penetrate into the Louvre? Well, you may now be easy on 
that score; we will make a triumphal entry.” 

‘Eh, monseigneur!” cried Bussy with all his strength 
to the Duc d’ Anjou. 

The call was loud, and, in spite of the noise of the 
horses’ hoofs and of the voices, reached the prince. 

Francois turned round. 

“You, Bussy!” he cried with delight. “I thought you 
were mortally wounded, and was going to your lodging of 
la Corne du Cerf, Rue de Grenelle.” 

‘ Faith! monseigneur,” said Bussy, without even thanking 
the prince for this mark of attention, “if I am not dead, it 
is nobody’s fault except my own. In truth, you place me 
In nice situations, and abandon me in merry ambuscades. 
Yesterday, that ball of Saint-Luc’s was a universal snare. 
I was the only Angevine there, and upon my honor, they 
nearly drained me of every drop of blood I have in my 
body.” 

“ Par la mort! Bussy, they will pay dearly for your 
blood, and I shall make them count the drops.” 
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“Yes, you say so,” replied Bussy, with his usual freedom, 
“and you will smile on the first one you meet. If in smil- 
ing you even showed your teeth — but your lips are too 
tight for that.” 

“Well!” replied the prince, “accompany me to the 
Louvre, and you will see.” 

What shall I see, monseigneur ? ” 

“You will see in what manner I shall speak to my 
brother.” 

“Listen, monseigneur; I am not going to the Louvre to 
receive a rebuff. ‘That is good for princes of the blood and 
for favorites.” 

‘Be not uneasy; I have taken the matter to heart.” 

“You promise me a good reparation ? ” 

“T promise you shall be satisfied. You still hesitate, 
I believe ? ” 

“ Monseigneur, I know you so well.” 

“Come, I tell you; it will be talked about.” 

“Here is your opportunity,” whispered Bussy to the 
countess. ‘There will be a dreadful quarrel between these 
two brothers, who cordially hate each other; and you, dur- 
ing that time, can find your Saint-Luc.” 

“Well,” asked the duke, “‘have you made up your mind, 
or must I give you my word of honor as a prince ?” 

“Oh, no!” said Bussy, “that would bring me bad luck. 
Well, come what may, I shall follow you; and if I am 
insulted, I know how to revenge myself.” 

Bussy took his place near the prince, while the new page 
kept close to his master, and followed immediately behind 
him. | 

“Revenge! no, no!” said the prince, answering Bussy’s 
threat. “That is not for you to do, my brave gentleman. 
I shall take charge of your vengeance. Listen,” he added 
in alow tone. “I know your assassins.” 

“Ahl” said Bussy. “Has your Highness taken the 
trouble to inquire ?”’ 
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“T saw them.” 

“How 50?” asked Bussy, surprised. 

«T had business myself at the Porte Saint-Antoine, where 
they met me, and came near killing me in your place. Ah, 
I did not suspect it was you they were waiting for, the 
villains! or else —”’ 

“Orelse? Well?” 

“Did you have that new page with you?” asked the 
prince, without finishing his threat. 

“No, monseigneur,” said Bussy, “I was alone; and 
you ?” 

“T was with D’Aurilly; and why were you alone ?” 

“Because I wish to preserve the name of Brave Bussy 
they have given me.” 

“And they wounded you?” continued the prince, with 
his habit of replying by a feint to the blows that were 
aimed at him. 

“ Listen,” said Bussy. “Ido not wish to give them the 
pleasure of knowing it, but 1 have a severe sword wound in 
the side.” 

‘‘Ah, the wretches!” cried the prince. ‘ D’Aurilly was 
right when he said they had evil intentions.” 

“What!” said Bussy. “You saw the ambush? You 
were with D’Aurilly, who manages the sword almost as well 
as the lute! Ie told your Highness that these people had 
evil intentions ; you were two, they were only five, yet you 
did not watch to lend assistance ? ” | 

“Well! what will you have; I did not know for whom 
they were waiting.” 

“Mort diable / — as your brother Charles IX. used to say 
— when you recognized King Henri ITI.’s friends, you must 
have thought that they intended harm to some friends of 
yours. Now, as I am about the only one that has the cour. 
age to be your friend, 1t was not difficult to guess that they 
Were waiting for me.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


HOW MADEMOISELLE DE BRISSAC, OR RATHER MADAME DE 
SAINT-LUC, ARRANGED TO SPEND THE SECOND NIGHT OF 
HER MARRIAGE. 


Bussy went straight to the fencing-room of which King 
Charles IX. was so fond, and which, in consequence of a 
new arrangement, had become the sleeping-room of King 
Henri III., who had furnished it to suit himself. Charles 
IX., hunter, blacksmith, and poet, had in this room, hunt- 
ing-horns, muskets, manuscripts, books, and vises. Henri 
Ill. had two beds of velvet and satin, licentious pictures, 
relics, scapulars blessed by the Pope, perfumed sachets from 
the East, and a collection of the finest fencing-foils in the 
world. 

Bussy was well aware that the king would not be in this 
chamber, as his brother had asked for an audience in the 
gallery; but he also knew that near there was a little room 
formerly belonging to Charles IX.’s nurse, and occupied at 
present by each of the favorites in turn. Now, as Henri III. 
was very fickle in his friendships, this room had been 
Buccessively inhabited by Saint-Mégrin, Maugiron, D’O, 
D’Epernon, Quélus, and Schomberg, and according to Bussy’s 
idea, must now be occupied by Saint-Luc, whom the king, 
in his great affection, had carried away from his young 
wife. | 

Henri III., a man of strange organization, frivolous, deep, 
timid, brave, always bored, always uneasy, always dreaming, 
was in need of eternal diversion. During the day, noise, 
games, exercise, buffoonery, masquerades, intrigues; during 
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the night, light, gossip, prayer, or debauch. Henri ITV. is the 
only individual of this character found in our modern world. 

Henri ITI., the hermaphrodite of the ancients, was destined 
to be born in some Oriental city, in the midst of a world 
of mutes, eunuchs, pages, philosophers, and sophists, and 
his reign would have been an era of mild debauches and 
unknown follies, a medium between Nero and Heliogabalus. 

Now, Bussy, suspecting that Saint-Luc occupied the 
nurse’s apartment, knocked at the ante-chamber common 
to the two rooms. 

The captain of the guards opened. 

“M. de Bussy!” cried the officer, astonished. 

“Yes, in person, my dear Monsieur de Nancey,” said 
Bussy. ‘The king wishes to speak to M. de Saint-Luc.” 

“Very well,” answered the captain, ‘let M. de Saint 
Luc be notified that the king wishes to speak to him.” 

Through the open door, Bussy threw a glance at the 
page, then turning to M. de Nancey, — 

‘ What is that poor Saint-Luc doing?” he asked. 

“He is playing with Chicot while awaiting the king, 
who has just gone to give the audience requested by 
M. le Due d’Anjou.” 

“Will you permit my page to wait here?” asked Buasy. 

“ Most willingly,” replied the captain. 

‘Come in, Jean,” said Bussy, and he pointed to the 
embrasure of a window, in which she took refuge. She had 
hardly concezled herself when Saint-Luc entered, and M. 
de Nancey discreetly withdrew beyond reach of their voices. 

“What does the king want now?” asked Saint-Luc, in 
an angry voice. “ Ah, it is you, M.de Bussy ? ” 

“Myself, my dear Saint-Luc. And first of all,” he lowered 
his voice, “let me thank you for the service you rendered 
me.” 

“Ah,” said Saint-Luc, “it was quite natural. I could 
not bear to see a brave gentleman like you assassinated, 
J thought you were killed,” 
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“T came very near it; but in a case like this, a little is a 
great deal.” 

“ How so? ” 

“T got off with a neat sword-thrust, which I returned 
with interest, I believe, to Schomberg and D’Epernon. As 
for Quélus, he may thank the bones of his skull. It is one 
of the hardest I have ever met with.” 

“Ah, tell me your adventure; it will amuse me, 
Saint-Luc, yawning enough to dislocate his jaws. 

‘“‘T have no time at present, my dear Saint-Luc. Besides, 
I have come for something else. You are very much bored, 
it seems ?” ) 

“ Royally; that means everything.” 

“Well, [have come to amuse you. The devil! one good 
turn deserves another.” 

‘You are right, and the one you render me is no less 
great than the one I rendered you. One dies of ennui as 
well as from a wound; itis longer, but surer.” 

‘‘Poor count,” said Bussy; “you are then a prisoner, as 
T suspected.” 

‘Absolutely a prisoner. The king pretends that I alone 
can amuse him. The king 1s very good, for since yester- 
day I have made more faces than his monkey, and said 
more rude things to him than his jester.” 

‘Well, let us see; may I not, as I offered, do you some 
good turn ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Saint-Luc, “you can go to my hAétel, or 
rather to the Maréchal de Brissac’s, and reassure my poor 
little wife, who must be very anxious, and doubtless finds 
my conduct most strange.” 

“ What shall I tell her ? ” 

“Eh! pardieu, tell her what you have seen; that I ama 
guarded prisoner, that since yesterday the king talks to 
me of friendship like Cicero who wrote on it, and of virtue 


like Socrates who practised it.” 
VoL 1-5 
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‘« And what do you answer ?” asked Bussy, laughing. 

“ Mordieu/ I replied to him, that as to friendship 1 
am ungrateful, and as to virtue, [am perverted. He none 
the less insists, and repeats with a sigh; ‘Ah, Saint-Luc, 
is friendship but a dream? Ah, Saint-Lue, is virtue but 
aname?’ Only after having said this in French, he repeats 
it in Latin, and then in Greek.” 

At this sally, the page to whom Saint-Luc had not yet 
paid the slightest attention, burst out laughing. 

‘What more will you have, my friend? He wishes to 
touch your feelings. Bis repetita placent, why not ter? 
But is this all I can do for you?” 

“Ah, mon Dieu! Yes, I fear it is.” 

‘Well, I have done it.” 

“ How so?” 

“I suspected all that has happened, and have already told 
your wife.” 

‘‘And what did she answer ? ” 

At first, she would not believe me. But,” added Bussy, 
glancing towards the window, “I hope she has now yielded 
toevidence. Ask me something else, — something difficult, 
or even impossible; there will be some pleasure in doing 
that.” . 

‘Then, my dear Bussy, borrow for a few moments the 
hippogriff of the brave knight Astolpho, and bring it to one 
of these windows. Ishall mount behind you, and you will 
take me to my wife. You may then continue your journey 
to the moon, if you like.” 

‘My dear friend,” said Bussy, “we might do something 
much more simple. I might take the hippogriff to your 
wife, and bring her here.”’ 

i Here ? ” 

"Yes, here.” 

“In the Louvre ?” 

“ Even here, in the Louvre. Tell me, would you not find 
that much more amusing?” __ 
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“Oh, mordieu / I should say so.” 

Would you still be bored ?” 

“No, not I.” 

“You told me you were bored, did you not ? ” 

«Ask Chicot. Since this morning, [I have a horror of 
kim, and proposed to fight him. The fellow was so mad 
that any one would have died of laughter, yet I did not 
even smile; but if this continue, I think I shall kill him 
outright, or be killed by him, to amuse me.” 

« Peste! Do not venture; you know that Chicot is a 
famous swordsman. You would be even more bored in 
your coffin than you are here.” 

“Upon my word, I don’t know.” 

“Come,” said Bussy, laughing, “would you like to have 
my page ?” 

ra I iP 7 

“ Yes, a wonderful lad.” 

“Thanks,” said Saint-Luc, “I detest pages. The king 
offered to send for the one of my own that I liked the best, 
and Irefused. Offer him to the king, who is arranging his 
household. When I leave here, I shall do what was done 
at Chenonceaux for the green feast, —I shall be served by 
women only, and I myself shall design their costumes.” 

‘Pshaw !” insisted Bussy, “try him, at least.” 

“ Bussy,” said Saint-Luc, annoyed, “it is not kind of you 
to make fun of me in this way.” 

“ Let me leave him.” 

“No.” 

When I tell you I know you need him.” 

“No, no, no, —a hundred times no!” 

“ Holloa, page, come hither !” 

 Mordieu/” cried Saint-Luc. 

The page left the window and advanced blushing. 

“Oh, oh!” murmured Saint-Luc, stupefied on recognizing 
Jeanne in Bussy’s livery. 
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“Well,” asked Bussy, “shall I send him away ?” 

“No, no!” cried Saint-Luc. ‘Ah, Bussy, I owe you an 
eternal friendship.” 

“Take care, Saint-Luc; you are not heard, but you are 
seen.” 

“ That is true,” said the latter, and after having taken 
two steps towards his wife, he moved back three. 

In fact, M. de Nancey, surprised at Saint-Luec’s rather 
too expressive pantomime, was beginning to hsten, when a 
great noise coming from the gallery aroused his attention. 

“Ah, mon Dieu!” cried M. de Nancey, ‘the king is 
quarrelling with some one it seems.” 

“T really think so,” replied Bussy, with affected uneasi- 
ness. “Is it perchance with the Due d’Anjou, who came 
with me ?” 

The captain of the guards fastened on his sword, and 
rushed off in the direction of the gallery whence came the 
sounds of a violent discussion. 

“Tell me that I have not managed well,” said Bussy, 
turning to Saint-Luc. 

‘What is the matter ? ” 

“The king and M. d’Anjou are tearing each other to 
pieces just at present, and as it must be a very fine sight, I 
shall hasten thither not to lose it. You take advantage of 
the uproar, not to fly, as the king would always catch you, 
but to put that beautiful page in a place of safety; is it 
possible ?” | 

“Yes, pardieu/ and besides if it were not, I should make 
it so; but fortunately I am supposed to be ill, and am there. 
fore confined to my chamber.” 

In that case, adieu, Saint-Luc. Madame, remember me 
in your prayers.” 

And Bussy, quite delighted at having played this trick 
on the king, left the ante-chamber and went to the gallery, 
where [Heuri III, crimson with anger, was swearing to the 
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Due d’Anjou, pale with rage, that in the scene of the pre- 
ceding night, Bussy had been the aggressor. 

“T affirm, sire,” cried the Duc d’Anjou, “that D’Epernon, 
Schomberg, D’O, Maugiron, and Quélus were waiting for him 
at the Hotel des Tournelles.” 

‘“ Who told you so?” 

“T saw them myself, with my own eyes.” 

“In that darkness? The night was as black as an oven.” 

“T did not recognize them by their faces.” 

“ How then, — by their shoulders ?” 

No, sire, by their voices.” 

“They spoke to you ?” 

“They did more, — they took me for Bussy, and attacked 
me,” 

“You?” 

“ Yes, me.” 

« And what were you doing at the Porte Saint-Antoine ? ’ 

* What do you care?” 

“T wish to know; I am curious to-day.” 

“T was going to Manasses.” 

“To Manassts, a Jew ?” 

“You goto Ruggieri, a poisoner.” 

“T go where FT choose; I am the king.” 

“That is no answer; that is arrogance,” 

‘ Besides, as I said, Bussy was the aggressor.” 

 Bussy ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where ?” 

At Saint-Luc’s ball.” 

“ Bussy provoked fivemen? Come, come, Bussy is brave, 
but he is not a fool.” 

“ Par la mordieu! I tell you I heard the provocation 
myself. Besides, he was quite capable of it, since, in spite of 
what you say, he wounded Schomberg in the thigh, D’Eper 
non in the arm, and nearly broke Quélus’s head.” 
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“Ah, really ?” said the duke, “he had not told me that. 
I must congratulate him.” 

“I,” said the king, “shall congratulate no one, but I 
will make an example of this fighter.” 

“ And I,” said the duke, — “I who am attacked by your 
friends, not only in Bussy’s person, but in my own, —I will 
know if I am your brother, I will know if there is in 
France a single person besides your Majesty who has the 
right to look me in the face and not lower his eyes through 
fear if not through respect.” 

At this moment, attracted by the noise of the quarrel, 
appeared Bussy, elegantly attired in pale green with pink 
bows. 

“Sire,” he said, bowing before Henri III., “accept my 
most humble respects.” 

“ Pardieu / here he is,” said Henri. 

“Your Majesty, it seems, was doing me the honor of 
speaking of me?” asked Bussy. 

“Yes,” answered the king; “I am very glad to see you; 
in spite of what I was told. Your appearance is indicative 
of good health.” 

“Sire, the loss of blood freshens the cbmplexion,” said 
Bussy, “so mine ought to be very fresh this evening.” 

“Well, since you have been beaten and bruised, complain, 
Seigneur de Bussy, and you shall have justice.” 

“With your permission, sire,” said Bussy, “I have been 
neither beaten ror bruised, and I do not complain.” 

Henri remained stupefied, and looked at the Duc d’ Anjou. 

‘Well, what were you saying?” he asked. 

‘T said that Bussy had received a sword wound in the 
side.” 

“Ts it true, Bussy ?” asked the king. 

“Since your Majesty’s brother has so stated, it must be 
true,” said Bussy; “the first prince of the blood can tell 
no lies.” 
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And having a sword wound in the side, you do not 
complain ?”’ said Henri. 

‘JT would complain, sire, only if my right hand were cut 
off to prevent my avenging myself; even then,” continued 
the incorrigible duellist, “I hope I would do it with my 
left hand.” 

“Insolent! ” murmured Henri. 

Sire,” said the Duc d’Anjou, “you spoke of justice. 
Well, give us justice; we ask for nothing more. Order an 
inquiry, appoint the judges, that every one may know 
whence came the ambush, and who prepared the assassi- 
nation.” 

Henri reddened. 

“No,” he said; “I prefer this time to remain in ignorauce 
of tle wrong-doers, and include every one in a general par- 
don. I prefer that these bitter enemies should make peace, 
and I am sorry that Schomberg and D’Epernon should be 
kept at home by their wounds. Come, M. d’Anjou, which 
one, in your mind, was the most violent of all my friends ? 
You can easily tell me, since you pretend to have seen 
them.” 

“Sire,” said the Due d’ Anjou, “it was Quélus.” 

“Faith! yes,” said Quélus; “his Dighness is right, and I 
do not deny it.” 

“Then,” said Henri, “let M. de Bussy and M. de Quélus 
make peace in the name of all.” 

“Oh, oh!” said Quélus, “what is the meaning of this, 
sire?” 

“It means that you are to embrace, here, before me, at 
this instant.” 

Quélus frowned. 

“ Ah, signor,” said Bussy, turning towards Quélus and 
imitating the Italian gesture of a pantaloon, “will you not 
do me this favor?” 

The sully was so unexpected, and Bussy had made it with 
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s0 much animation, that the king himself began to laugh. 
Then approaching Quélus : — 

‘Come, monsieur,” he said, ‘‘the king wishes it.” 

And he.threw both arms around his neck, 

‘‘T hope this binds us to nothing,” whispered Quélus to 
Bussy. 

‘‘ Be assured,” answered Bussy, in the same tone, “ that 
we Shall soon meet again.” 

Quélus, red, and with his hair in disorder, withdrew, 
furious. Henri frowned, and Bussy, still imitating the 
pantaloon, made a pirouette, and went out of the gallery. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE BED-CHAMBEK KECEPTION OF KING HENRI III. 


Arter this scene, begun as a tragedy and ended as a 
comedy, and the noise of which had spread through the 
city like an echo from the Louvre, the king, still in an 
angry mood, returned to his room, followed by Chicot, who 
was asking for his supper. 

“T am not hungry,” said the king, crossing the threshold 
of his door. 

‘Very possible,” said Chicot, “but I am in a rage and 
must bite something, if only a leg of mutton.” 

The king pretended not to hear. Me unclasped his cloak, 
which he laid on the bed, took off his cap, fastened to his 
hair by long black pins, and threw it on his chair; then 
advancing towards the passage leading to Saint-Luc’s cham- 
ber, separated from his own by a single wall: — 

“Wait here till I return, jester,” he said. 

“Oh, don’t hurry, my son,” said Chicot, “don’t hurry. 
I even wish,” he added, listening to Henri’s retreating 
footsteps, “that you would give me the time to prepare a 
little surprise.” 

When he could no longer hear the king’s footsteps, — 

“Halloal” he called, opening the door of the ante- 
chamber. 

A valet hastened to him. 

‘The king has changed his mind,” he said; ‘he wishes 
a good supper for himself and Saint-Luc. He recommended 
the wine, above all; be quick.” 
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The valet turned on his heel to execute Chicot’s order, 
which he believed to be the king’s. 

As to Henri, he had gone, as we said, into Saint-Luc’s 
apartment. ‘he latter, expecting his Majesty’s visit, had 
gone to bed, and was having prayers read to him by an old 
servant who had followed him to the Louvre and been im- 
prisoned with him. On a gilded armchair in one corner, 
with her head buried in her hands, slept the page brought 
by Bussy. 

The king saw all this at a glance. 

“Who is that young man?” he anxiously asked Saint- 
Luc. 

“Did not your Majesty authorize me to send for a 
page ?” 

“Yes, of course,” replied Henri III. 

‘Well, I took advantage of the permission, sire.” 

“Ah, ah!” 

“Does your Majesty repent of having granted me this 
little diversion?” inquired Saint-Luc. 

‘No, no, my son, not at all; amuse yourself, on the con- 
trary. Well, how are you?” 

“ Sire,” said Saint-Luc, “I have a hot fever.” 

“In fact,” said the king, “your face is very red, my 
child. Let me feel your pulse. You know I am some- 
thing of a physician.” 

Saint-Luc extended his hand with visible ill humor. 

“Oh!” saia the king, “irregular, agitated.” 

“Oh, sire!” said Saint-Lue, “I am truly very ill.” 

“Do not be uncasy,” said Henri, “I shall have you 
attended by my own physician.” 

“Thank you, sire; I detest Miron.” 

“T will take care of you myself.” 

Sire, I would never permit —” 

“T shall have a bed prepared for you in my room, Saint- 
Luc. We will talk all night; I have a thousand things to 
tell you.” 
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Ah,” cried Saint-Luc, in despair, ‘you say you are a 
physician; you say you are my friend, and you want to 
keep me from sleeping. Morbleu/ doctor, you have a 
curious way of treating your patients! Morblew/ sire, 
you have a singular way of loving your friends.” 

“What! you wish to remain alone, ill as you are?” 

“Sire, I have my page, Jean.” 

‘ But he sleeps.” 

“That is the way I like people to watch me; at least, 
they do not prevent me from sleeping myself.” 

‘Let me at least watch you with him; I shall only speak 
to you if you wake up.” 

“Sire, [ am very cross when I wake up, and one must be 
very well accustomed to me to forgive all the foolish things 
I say when I have just been awakened.” 

“ At least come and see me go to bed.” 

‘Then I shall be free to come back to my own room?” 

“Perfectly free.” 

“Very well, but I shall be a sad courtier, I warn you; I 
am dying with sleep.” 

‘You shall yawn all you like.” 

«What tyranny,” said Saint-Luc, “when you have all 
your other friends!” 

‘ Ah, yes, they are in a fine condition! Bussy has nicely 
treated them. Schomberg has his thigh cut open; D’Epernon 
lias his wrist slashed like a Spanish sleeve; Quélus is still 
bewildered by the blow on his head yesterday and the 
embrace of to-day; there remains D’O, who bores me to 
death, and Maugiron, who sulks. Come, wake up that lazy 
page, and slip on a dressing-gown !” 

“Sire, if your Majesty will leave me!” 

“Why so?” 

“ Respect —” 

‘How absurd!” 

“Sire, in five minutes I shall be in your Majesty’s 
room.’ 
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“Tn five minutes, very well; but no more, — do you hear ? 
And during these five minutes try to think up some good 
stories, that we may laugh a little.” 

Thereupon the king, who had obtained half of what ha 
wanted, went out haif pleased. 

The door had no sooner closed behind him than the page 
awoke with a start and bounded up. 

“Ah, Saint-Luc,” she said, when the noise of the foot- 
steps had died away, ‘you are going to leave me again! 
Mon Dieu, how dreadful! I shall die of fright here. If 
I were to be discovered ? ” 

“My dear Jeanne,” said Saint-Luc, pointing out to her 
the old servant, * Gaspard, who is here, will defend you 
against all indiscretions.” 

“Then { might as well go away,” said the young wile. 
blushing, 

“Tf you really wish it, Jeanne,” said Saint-Luc, sadly. 
J] shall have you accompanied home, as the order applies 
only to me; but if you are as good as you are beautiful, 
if you have in your heart any tenderness for poor Saint- 
Luc, you will wait here a while. I shall suffer so much 
from my head and nerves that the king will not want so 
gad a companion, and will send me to bed.” 

Jeanne lowered her eyes. 

“Go, then,” she said, “I shall wait; but I shall say, like 
the king, do not be long.” 

“ Jeanne, my dear Jeanne, you are adorable!” said Saint- 
Luc. ‘Trust to me to return as soon as possible. Besides, 
I have an idea, which I must improve a little, and which I 
will tell you when I return.” 

“An idea that will restore your liberty ? ” 

“T hope so.” 

“Then go!” 

“ Gaspard,” said Saint-Luc, ‘see that no one enters here; 
then, in a quarter of an hour, lock the door, and bring me 
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the key in the king’s room. Go to the Adtel and teil them 
to have no anxiety about Madame Ja Comtesse, and only 
return to-morrow.” 

Gaspard smilingly promised to execute the orders, to 
which the young woman listened with many blushes. Saint 
Lue took his wife’s hand, kissed it tenderly, and ran to the 
king, who was already getting impatient. 

Jeanne, alone and trembling, hid behind the ample cur 
tuing of the bed, and there, thoughtful, uneasy, and angry, 
she tried to find some means te come out victoriously of the 
strange position in which she found herself. 

When Saint-Luc entered the king’s room, he inhaled 
the strong and voluptuous perfume of the royal chamber. 
lIenri’s feet were, in fact, buried in flowers, the stems of 
which had been cut, that they might not irritate his Majes- 
ty’s tender skin. Hoses, jessamines, violets, wall-flowers, 
in spite of the season, formed a soft and fragrant carpet 
for King Henri IIT. 

The room, the ceiling of which had been lowered and 
decorated with beautiful paintings on canvas, was fur- 
nished, as we have said, with two beds, one of which was 
so large that although the head was against the wall, it 
occupied nearly one-third of the space. 

This bed was hung with gold and silk tapestry adorned 
with mythological figures representing the story of Cenea, 
or Cenis, sometimes a man, sometimes a woman,—a 
metamorphosis which did not take place without the most 
fantastic efforts of imagination on the part of the painter. 
The top of the bed was in cloth of silver worked with gold, 
and figures in silk; and the royal arms, richly embroidered, 
were applied on that portion of the canopy which, being 
next to the wall, formed the head of the bed. 

The window curtains were of the same tapestry as the 
bed; the lounges and armchairs were covered with the 
same material as that of the bed and windows. From 
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the centre of the ceiling hung, suspended by a gold chain, 
a silver-gilt lamp, in which burned a species of perfumed oil 
which spread a delicious odor as it was consumed. To the 
right of the bed was a golden satyr, holding in his hand 
a golden candelabrum containing four rose-colored wax 
candles, also perfumed. These candles, as large as tapers, 
together with the lamp, threw out enough light to illumine 
the room sufficiently. 

The king, with his bare feet resting on the flowers that 
covered the floor, was seated on a chair of ebony inlaid with 
.gold. He held on his knees seven or eight very young 
spaniels, whose cold noses gently tickled his hands. Two 
servants parted and curled his hair (tucked up lke that of 
a woman), his moustache and scant, fluffy beard. A third 
covered the prince’s face with a thick coating of rose creain, 
of a particular taste and most delightful odor. 

Henri closed his eyes and allowed himself to be thus 
handled, with the majesty of a Hindoo god. 

‘ Saint-Luc!” he said. ‘ Where is Saint-Lue ?” 

Saint-Luc entered. Chicot took him by the hand, and 
led him to the king, 

“ Here,” he said to Henri, “ here he is, your friend Saint 
Luc. Tell him to clean himself, or rather, grease himself. 
1f you do not take this indispensable precaution, a dreadful 
thing will happen; either he will smell bad, compared to 
you who smell so sweet, or you will smell too sweet for 
him who smelis nothing at all. Quick, the greases and 
combs!” added Chicot, stretching himself in a large arm- 
chair opposite the king. “I will try them, too.” 

“ Chicot, Chicot,” cried Henri, “your skin is too dry, 
and would absorb too great a quantity of cream, — there is 
hardly enough for me; and your beard is so hard it will 
break my combs.” | 

“My skin has dried in campaigning for you, ungrateful 
prince; and if my hair is stiff, it is because you keep me in 
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such an uf humor that it always stands on end. Butif you 
refuse me cream for my cheeks, —that is, for my external 
self, — very well, my son, [ shall say no more.” 

Henri shrugged his shoulders like a man little disposed 
to find amusement in his jester’s wit. 

“Leave me,” he said; “youtalk nonsense.” Then, turn. 
ing to Saint-Luc, — 

‘Well, my son,” he asked, “ how is your head ?” 

Saint-Luce carried his hand to his head, and groaned. 

“Tmagine!” continued Henri, “I saw Bussy d’Amboise. 
Oh, monsieur,” he said to the hair-dresser, ‘you are burn- 
Ing me!” | 

The hair-dresser knelt down. 

“You have seen Bussy d’Amboise, sire ?” said Saint-Lue, 
trembling. 

“Yes,” answered the king; “do you understand these 
fools? Five of them attacked him, and let him escape. [ 
shall have them broken on the wheel. If you had been 
there, Saint-Lue —” 

Sire,” answered the young man, “I would probably not 
have been more fortunate than my companions.” 

“Come, what are you saying? I would wager one thou- 
sand crowns that you would touch Bussy ten times to his 
six. Pardieu/ we shall have to see that to-morrow. Do 
you still fence, my son? ” | 

‘Yes, sire.” 

“T ask if you often practise ?” 

“Nearly every day, when I am well; but when I am ill, 
sire, Lam absolutely good for nothing.” 

‘ How many times did you touch me?” 

‘We had an even game, sire.” 

“Yes, but I fence better than Bussy. Par la mordieu / 
monsieur,” said Henri, to his barber, “you are pulling off 
my moustache.” 

The barber knelt down, 
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“Sire,” said Saint-Luc, “give me some remedy for 
nausea.” | 

‘You must eat,” said the king. 

Oh, sire, I fear you are mistaken.” 

“No, I assure you.” 

‘You are right, Valois,” said Chicot; “and as I have 
great nausea, or am ill, I know not which, I follow thg 
prescription.” 

A very singular noise was heard, like that of the rapid 
movement of a monkey’s jaws. The king turned round and 
saw Chicot, who, after having devoured alone the double 
supper he had ordered in the king’s name, was noisily work- 
ing his mouth as he absorbed the contents of a Japanese 
porcelain cup. 

“What the devil are you doing, Monsieur Chicot ?” said 
Henri, 

“Taking my cream internally,” said Chicot, “since you 
will not allow me to apply it externally.” 

“Ah, traitor!” said the king, turning his head so 
suddenly that the cream-laden finger of the valet entered 
his mouth. 

‘Kat, my son,” said Chicot, gravely. “JT am not so 
tyrannical as you. Externally or internally, I allow them 
both.” 

‘Monsieur, you choke me,” said Henri, to the valet. 

The valet knelt down as the hair-dresser and barber had 
already done. | 

“Call my captain of the guards,” cried Henri; “ call him 
instantly !” 

“Why do you want your captain of the guards?” asked 
Chicot, passing his finger round the interior of the cup, 
then gently putting it between his lips. 

“™o pass his sword through Chicot’s body, who, how- 
ever thin he may be, will always make a roast for my dogs.” 

Chicot rose, and putting his cap on one side: — 
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“ Par la mordieu/” he said. “Chicot to your dogs! a 
gentleman to your quadrupeds? Well, let him come, 
your captain of the guards, my son, and we shall see!” 

Chicot drew his long sword, and used it so gayly against 
the hair-dresser, the barber, and the valet, that the king 
could not help laughing. 

“But I am hungry,” he said, in a doleful voice, “and 
the rascal has eaten up all my supper.” 

“You are capricious, Henri,” said Chicot. “I offered to 
sit down with you, and you refused. At all events, here is 
your bouillon. I am no longer hungry, and I am going 
to bed.” 

During this time, old Gaspard has brought the key to 
his master. 

“So am I,” said Saint-Luc; ‘if I remained standing any 
longer, I should be wanting in the respect I owe my king, 
and fall before him in a nervous fit. I have a chill.” 

‘Here, Saint-Luc,” said the king, handing the young 
man an armful of little dogs, “take these.” 

“What for?” 

“To sleep with you; they will take your illness, and 
you will be rid of it.” 

“Thank you, sire,” said Saint-Luc, putting them back in 
their basket, “ but I have no confidence in your medication.” 

“T shall go and see you to-night, Saint-Luc,” said the 
king. 

‘Oh, do not come, sire, I entreat you. Youwould wake 
me up suddenly, and I am told that gives epilepsy.” 

Thereupon, having saluted the king, he left the room, 
while Henri made him signs as long as he could see him. 

Chicot had already disappeared. The two or three per- 
sons who had been present also withdrew in turn, and there 
remained with the king only the valet, who covered his face 
with a mask of fine linen coated with perfumed grease. 
Holes for the nose, the eyes, and the mouth had been left 
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in the mask. A cap of silk and silver cloth held it on the 
brow and ears. 

The king’s arms were then put through a slip of pink 
satin lined with wadding and soft silk. He next put on 
gloves of such flexible skin that they seemed knitted. 
These gloves reached the elbows, and were saturated on the 
inside with perfumed oil, which gave them that elasticity, 
the cause of which could not be detected from the outside. 
These mysteries of the royal toilet being finished, they 
handed Henri his bouillon in a gold cup; but before raising 
it to his lips, he poured off half into another cup exactly 
similar to his own, and ordered it to be carried to Saint-Lue, 
to wish him a good night. 

It was then God’s turn; but as the king was doubtless 
preoccupied that night, his Maker was rather lightly 
treated. Henri said but one short prayer, without even 
touching his sacred chaplets; then opening his bed, warmed 
with benzoin, cinnamon, and coriander, he lay down. 

When he was comfortably ensconced in his pillows, the 
king ordered the flowers, which thickened the atmosphere, 
to be taken away. ‘The windows were opened for a few 
seconds to renew this air too saturated with carbon, after 
which a great fire of branches burned rapidly in the wide 
marble chimney, and, rapid as a meteor, was extinguished 
after having radiated a gentle heat throughout the whole 
room. Then the valet closed everything, curtains and por- 
tiéres, and let in the king’s favorite dog, Narcissus. The 
animal bounded on the king’s bed, turned around for an 
instant, then stretched himself across his master’s fect. 

The rose-colored tapers in the satyr’s hand were now 
blown out, the lamp was lowered, and the valet who 
attended to these duties softly left the room. 

Already more tranquil, more nonchalant, more forgetful 
than the lazy monks of his kingdom, in their fat abbeys, 
the King of France no longer remembered tiere was a 
France, He slopt, 
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Half an hour later, the men who watched in the galleries, 
and who, from their different posts, could distinguish the 
windows of King Henri’s chamber, saw through the cur- 
tains the royal lamp gradually die out. The silvery rays 
of the moon replaced on the window-panes the soft pink 
light that had tinged them. They therefore thought that 
his Majesty slept better and better. 

At this moment every noise was hushed, and one could 
have heard the most silent bat fly through the dark corri- 
dors of the Louvre. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


HOW, WITHOUT APPARENT CAUSE, KING HENRI WAS 
SUDDENLY CONVERTED IN THE NIGHT. 


Two hours passed thus. Suddenly a terrible cry was heard. 
This cry came from his Majesty’s room. 

As yet, however, the lamp was still extinguished, the 
silence was still profound, and no sound was to be heard save 
this strange call of the king’s, —for it was the king who 
had cried out. 

Soon after was heard the noise of falling furniture, por- 
celain breaking to pieces, hurried footsteps running about 
the room; then new cries, mingled with the barking of 
dogs. Almost immediately lights appeared, swords glit- 
tered in the galleries, and the heavy steps of the sleepy 
guards shook the massive pillars. 

“To arms!” cried all; “to arms! the king calls. Let 
us go to the king.” 

At the same instant the captain of the guards, the 
captain of the Swiss, the attendants of the palace, the 
musketeers on duty, rushed to the royal chamber, which was 
immediately filled with light. Twenty torches illumined 
the scene. 

Near an overturned chair were broken cups; before the 
disordered bed, the sheets and covers of which were scat- 
tered about the room, Henri, grotesque and frightful in his 
night attire, stood, with his hair on end and his eyes star- 
ing. 

His right hand was extended, trembling like a leaf in the 
wind; his left hand tightly grasped the handle of his 
sword, which he had mechanically seized, 
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The dog, as agitated as his master, stood looking at him, 
with his paws extended, and howled. 

The king seemed mute with terror, and all the spectators, 
not daring to break the silence, questioned each other with 
their eyes, and waited with the most terrible anxiety. 

Then appeared, half dressed and enveloped in a large 
cloa’. whe young queen, Louise de Lorraine, a blond and 
gentle creature, who led the life of a saint on earth, and who 
had been awakened by her husband’s cries. 

Sire,” she said, more trembling than all the rest, “ what 
is the matter? -Mon Dieu! I heard your cries, and I 
came.” 

“Tt —it —it is nothing,” said the king, without moving 
his eyes, which seemed to be looking through the air at 
some vague form invisible to all but him. 

“But your Majesty cried out,” resumed the queen. ‘Is 
your Majesty ill?” 

Terror was so visibly painted on Henri’s face that it 
began to invade the others. They recoiled, they advanced, 
they devoured with their eyes the person of the king, to 
assure themselves that he had not been wounded, struck by 
lightning, or bitten by some réptile. 

“Oh, sire,” cried the queen, “sire, in the name of 
heaven, do not leave us in such anguish. Do you wish a 
physician ? ” 

“A physician? ” said Henri, inthe same tone. “No, the 
body is not ill, — itis the mind, it is the soul. No, no; no 
physician, —a confessor !” 

They all looked at each other; they examined the floor, 
the doors, the curtains, the ceiling. Nowhere did they 
find a trace of the invisible object which had so greatly 
frightened the king. 

This examination was made with increased curiosity ; the 
mystery was becoming more complicated,—the king was 
ealling for a confessor. 
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No sooner had this request been made than a messenger 
jumped on his horse and a thousand sparks flashed from 
the courtyard of the Louvre. Five minutes later Joseph 
Foulon, abbot of the convent of Sainte-Genevieve, was 
waked up, almost torn from his bed, and hurried to the 
king, 

With the arrival of the confessor, the tumult cecsed, 
silence was re-established; every one conjectured and won- 
dered; every one hoped to guess, but all were afraid. ‘he 
king was confessing. 

The next morning, very early, Henri, who was the first to 
rise, ordered that the gute of the Louvre, which had only 
been partially opened to admit the confessor, should be 
closed again. 

Then he sent for the treasurer, the wax-chandler, the 
master of ceremonies; he took his prayer-book bound in 
black, read his prayers, interrupted himself to cut out 
images of saints, and suddenly sent for all his friends. 

At his order, Saint-Lue was the first one summoned; 
but Saint-Luc was suffering more than ever. He was 
\anguishing, overpowered with fatigue. His condition was 
now one of prostration, his’sleep had degenerated into a 
lethargy which was so profound that alone of all the in- 
mates of the palace, and though only separated from the 
prince by a thin wall, he had heard nothing of the scene of 
the night. Therefore he begged leave to remain in bed and 
read all the prayers the king might order. 

At this deplorable news, Henri made the sign of the cross 
and sent for his apothecary. 

Then he ordered that all the scourges from the monstery 
of Sainte-Genevieve be brought to the Louvre, and passing, 
dressed in black, before Schomberg who was lame, D’Epernon 
who had his arm ina sling, Quélus whose head still pained 
him, D’O and Maugiron who trembled, he gave them 
Scourges, and ordered them to strike one another as hard as 


they could, 
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D’Epernon observed that having his right arm ina sling, 
he must be excepted from the ceremony, because he could 
not return the blows he would receive, and that would 
make a discord in this scale of flagellation. Henri III. 
replied that this would only make his penance all the more 
avreeable to God. - 

He himself gave the example. He took off his doublet, his 
vest, and his shirt, and struck himself like a martyr. Chicot 
wished to laugh and jest as was his custom, but a terrible 
luok from the king warned him that it was not the right 
time; he took a scourge like the others, only instead of 
striking himself he beat his neighbors, and when he found 
no one within reach, he took the paint off the columns and 
woodwork. 

All this tumult gradually caused the king’s countenance 
to clear a little, though it was visible that his mind was 
deeply affected. All at once, he left the room, telling all 
those present to wait for him. As he disappeared, the 
blows ceased as by magic. Chicot alone continued to strike 
D’O whom he hated, and D’O returned the blows as well as 
he could. It was a duel with scourges. 

Henri had gone to the queen. He presented her with 
a pearl necklace worth twenty-five thousand crowns, kissed 
her on both cheeks, which he had not done for a year, 
and begged her to lay aside her royal ornaments and wear 
sickeloth. 

Louise de Lorraine, always gentle and good, immediately 
consented, but asked why her husband gave her the pearl 
necklace, and made so strange a request. 

‘For my sins,” replied Henri. | 

This answer satisfied the queen; for she, better than any 
one, knew the enormous number of sins for which Henri 
had to do penance. She arrayed herself as the king 
requested, while he returned to his room, where she was to 
join him. 
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At the sight of the monarch, the flagellation began again. 
D’O and Chicot, who had not ceased, were covered with 
blood. The king complimented them, and called them his 
true and only friends. At the end of ten minutes, the 
queen appeared, with her sack on her shoulders. 

Tapers were then distributed to the whole court, and 
barefooted, through the horrible snow and sleet, the fine 
courtiers, the fair ladies, the good Parisians, devoted to the 
king, and to Notre-Dame, went to Montmartre, shivering at 
first, but soon warmed by the furious blows which Chicot 
administered to all those who had the misfortune of being 
within reach of his discipline. 

D’O acknowledged himself vanquished, and took his place 
in the procession fifty feet from Chicot. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon the dismal journey was 
over, the convents had received rich donations, the whole 
court had swollen feet, the backs of all the courtiers were 
sore; the queen had appeared in public in an enormous shirt 
of course linen, the king with a chaplet of death’s heads. 
There had been tears, cries, prayers, incense, hymns. 

The day, as we see, had been good. In fact, every one 
had suffered from the cold and from blows, though no one 
could guess why that prince who had danced so gayly two 
days before, should now be macerating himself two days 
later. 

The Huguenots, the Leaguers, and the libertines had 
laughed as they vatched the procession of flagellators go by, 
saying deprecatingly that the last procession was finer and 
nore fervent; that was not true. 

Henri had come home fasting, with long red and blue 
stripes on his shoulders; he had not left the queen during 
the whole day, and had taken advantage of all the moments 
of rest, of all the stations at chapels, to promise her new 
revenues, and plan new pilgrimages with her. 

As for Chicot, wearied of striking, and exhausted by the 
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unusual exercise to which the king condemned him, he had 
escaped near the Porte Montmartre, and with Brother 
Gorenflot, that monk of Sainte-Genevieve who had wanted 
to coufess Bussy, and who was one of his friends, he had 
entered the garden of a renowned public-house where he 
drank spiced wine, and ate a teal duck killed inthe marshes 
of the Grange Bateliére. Then, on the return of the pro- 
cession, he resumed his place, and went back to the Louvre, 
scourging the penitents right and left, and distributing, as 
he said himself, his plenary indulgences. 

When the evening came, the king felt wearied after his 
fast, his long walk barefooted, and the furious blows he 
had given himself. He ordered a light supper, and a bright 
fire in his room, had his shoulders sponged, and went in to 
visit Saint-Luc, whom he found well and cheerful. 

The king was greatly changed since the day before; all 
his thoughts were turned from the vanity of human things 
and tended towards penitence and death. 

“Ah,” he said in the tone of deep feeling of the 
man wearied of life, ‘God has done wisely to make life 
so bitter.” 

“Why so, sire ?” asked Saint-Luc. 

“Because the man who is wearied of this world, instead 
of fearing death, longs for it.” 

“Pardon me, sire,” said Saint-Luc, “but speak for 
yourself; I am not longing for death.” 

‘ Listen, Saint-Luc,” said the king, shaking his head; 
“if you did wisely, you would follow my advice,— nay, 
more, my example.” 

“Very willingly, sire, if I liked it.” 

“Tf I laid aside my crown, and you left your wife, we 
might enter a cloister; I have the dispensations from our 
Holy Father the Pope; to-morrow we shall make our 
profession of faith, I shall call myself Brother Henri.” 

“Pardon me, sire, pardon me; you care very little for 
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your crown that you know too well, but I care very much 
for my wife, whom I do not yet know well enough; 
therefore, I refuse.” 

Oh, ob!” said Henri, “you are getting better, it seems. 

“Infinitely better, sire; my mind is easy and my heart 
joyful, my soul is most incredibly disposed to pleasure and 
happiness.” 

Poor Saint-Luc!” said the king, clasping his hands. 

“You should have proposed that to me yesterday, 
Oh, yesterday, I was ill, cross, and suffering; I should 
have thrown myself down a well for a trifle. But 
to-night everything is very different. I have spent a 
good night, a charming day. Eh! mordieuw/ I live for 
happiness.” 

“You swear, Saint-Luc,” said the king. 

“Did I swear, sire? Very possibly; but you swear 
sometimes yourself, it seems to me.” 

‘T have sworn, Saint-Luc, but I shall swear no more.” 

T do not dare say that; I shall swear as little as possi- 
ble, that is all I can say. Besides, God is good and merciful 
when our sins are those of the weakness of the flesh.’’ 

“Do you think God will pardon me?” 

“Oh, I am not speaking for you, sire; I am speaking 
for your humble servant. Peste/ you, you have sinned 
as a king, while I have’ sinned as a private individual. 
I hope that on the judgment day, the Lord will have two 
weights and two measures.” 

The king sighed, murmured a confizeor, and beat his breast 
at the mea culpa. 

“ Saint-Lue,” he said at length, “will you spend the 
night in my room? ” 

‘That depends,” said Saint-Luc. “ What shall we do in 
your Majesty’s chamber ? ” 

“We shall light all the lamps, I shall go to bed, and 
you will read the litanies of the saints to me,” 
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“No, I thank you, sire.” 

“You will not ?” 

“On no account.” 

“You abandon me, Saint-Luc, — you abandon me !” 

‘No, I do not leave you; on the contrary.” 

“ Ah, really!” 

“Tf you wish.” 

“ Certainly, I wish it.” 

‘But on one condition.” 

“What isit?” 

“That your Majesty will have tables prepared, send fot 
music and ladies, and faith! we shall dance.” 

“Saint-Lue, Saint-Luc!” cried the king in terror. 

“Well!” said Saint-Luc, “I feel gay to-night. Will you 
drink and dance, sire ?” 

But Henri did not reply. His mind, sometimes so lively 
and so quick, grew more and more gloomy, seeming to 
struggle against some secret thought that weighed upon 
it like a piece of lead tied to the foot of a bird that 
would vainly try to extend its wings in flight. 

 Saint-Luc,” finally said the king, in a funereal voice, 
‘do you sometimes dream ? ” 

“Often, sire.” 

“Do you believe in dreams ?” 

‘With reason.” 

“ How so?” 

“Ob, yes! dreams console for the reality. Now, last 
night I had a delightful dream.” 

“What was it?” 

“T dreamed that my wife —” 

“Do you still think of your wife, Saint-Luc?” 

“More than ever.” 

“Ahl” said the king, sighing, and raising his eyes to 
heaven. 

“]T dreamed,” continued Saint-Luc, “that my wife, 
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though retaining her charming face, — for she is pretty, 
sire —” 

“Alas! yes,” said the king. “Eve was also beautiful, 
unhappy man; and Eve ruined us all.” 

“So that is the cause of your spite? But let us return 
to my dream, sire.” 

“T too have dreamed,” said the king. 

‘ Now, my wife, though retaining her pretty face, had 
taken the wings and form of a bird, and braving locks 
and bolts, she had passed over the walls of the Louvre, 
come to my window with a charming little cry that I 
understood and that said, ‘Open, Saint-Luc ! open, my 
husband !’” 

“ And you opened ?” said the king, almost in despair. 

“T should think so!” cried Saint-Luc, “and with 
alacrity.” 

“Worldly man!” 

‘Worldly, as much as you please, sire.” 

« And you woke up then?” 

“ No indeed, sire; I took good care for that; the dream 
was too charming.” 

“ Then you continued to dream ?” 

“So long as I could, sire.” 

And you hope to-night —” 

“To dream again; therefore, I refuse your Majesty’s 
charming offer to read prayers to you. IfI sit up, sire, 
I must at least find the equivalent of my dream. If, 
as I suggested, your Majesty orders the tables, the 
violins —”’ 

‘Enough, Saint-Luc, enough!” said the king, rising. 
“ You are going to perdition, and would drag me with you 
if I remained here any longer. Adieu Saint-Luc, I trust 
Heaven will send you, instead of this tempting dream, 
some wholesome dream that will urge you to share my 
penance to-morrow for the salvation of our souls.” 
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“T doubt it, sire; and I am even so certain of it that 
if I have any advice to give you, it is to send away this 
very night that libertine Saint-Luc, who has resolved to 
die impenitent.” 

“No,” said Henri, “no; I hope that before to-morrow 
grace will have entered your heart, as it has mine. Good- 
night, Saint-Luc; I will pray for you.” 

“ Good-night, sire; I shall dream for you.” 

And Saint-Lue began to sing the first verse of a little 
song that the king was in the habit of singing in his 
moments of good-humor, and which hastened his flight. 
He closed the door and returned to his room, murmuring: 

“OQ Lord, my God! your anger is just and lawful, for 
the world grows worse and worse.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


HOW THE KING WAS AFRAID OF HAVING BEEN AFRAID, 
AND HOW CHICOT WAS AFRAID OF BEING AFRAID, 


Wuen the king left Saint-Luc, he found, in the great 
gallery, the court assembled according to his orders. 

He then distributed a few favors to his friends. He 
ordered D’O, D’Epernon, and Schomberg to retire to the 
provinces, threatened Quélus and Maugiron with punish. 
ment if they had any more quarrels with Bussy, to whom 
he gave his hand to kiss, after which he pressed his brother 
Francois to his heart. 

As for the queen, he overwhelmed her with attentions to 
such a degree that all those present drew from it a more 
favorable augury for the succession to the crown of France. 

However, the ordinary hour for retiring drew near, and it 
was easy to see that the king put off this hour as long as 
possible ; at last the great clock of the Louvre struck ten. 
Henri threw a long glance around him. He seemed unde- 
cided which o.e of his friends he would select to perform 
the duties that Saint-Luc had just refused. Chicot watched 
him, 
“See,” he said, with his usual boldness, “you seem to be 
looking very sweetly at me to-night, Henri. Are you by 
any chance trying to get rid of some fat abbey of ten 
thousand livres income? Zwdiable/ what a prior I would 
make! Give, my son! give!” 

“Come with me, Chicot,” said the king. ‘“ Good-night, 
gentlemen, I am going to bed.” | 
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Chicot turned to the courtiers, twisted his moustache, and 
with his most gracious air; — 

‘‘Good-night, gentlemen,” he repeated, imitating Henri’s 
voice; ‘ good-night, we are going to bed.” 

The courtiers bit their lips; the king reddened. 

“T want my barber,” said Chicot, ‘my hair-dresser, my 
valet, and above all my cream.” 

“No,” said the king, “there is no need of all that 
to-night; we are about to begin Lent, and I am doing pen- 
ance.” 

“T regret the cream,” said Chicot. 

The king and the jester re-entered the room we have 
already seen. 

“ Ah, Henri, am IJ, then, the favorite, the indispensable 
one? Iam therefore very handsome, — handsomer than that 
beautiful Cupid, Quélus ? ” 

‘Silence! buffoon,” said the king, “and you, gentlemen 
of the toilet, you may go.” 

The valets obeyed; the door was closed. Henri and 
Chicot remained alone. Chicot looked at Henri with a sort 
of surprise. 

“Why do you send them away ?” asked the jester; “ they 
have not yet greased us. Do you intend to grease me with 
your royal hand? Well, that may be as good a penance 
as any other.” 

Henri did not answer. Every one had left the room, and 
the two kings, the fool and the wise one, looked at each 
other. 

‘“ Let us pray,” said Henri. 

“Thank you,” cried Chicot, “that is not amusing. If 
you made me come for that, I prefer returning to the bad 
company I have left. Adieu, my son, good-night.” 

“Remain,” said the king. 

“Oh, oh!” said Chicot, drawing himself up, “ this is 
becoming tyranny. You are a despot, a Phalaris, a Dio- 
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nysius. Iam bored to death here; all day long you have 
made me tear the shoulders of my friends with acow-hide, 
aud now it seems we are about to begin again. Peste/ let 
us not try it, Henri. We are but two, and every blow tells.” 

“ Hush, miserable chatterer,” said the king, “and think 
of repenting,” 

‘Now, there we are. Repent—I? And of what do you 
wish me to repent ? Of being jester to a monk? Con- 
fiteor, —I repent; mea culpa,—it is my fault, it is my 
fault, it is my very great fault!” 

“No sacrilege, wretch! nosgcrilege !” said the king. 

“ Ah,” said Chicot, J] would rather be shut up in a cage 
with lions and apes than be locked up with a mad king. 
Adieu, I am going.” 

The king took the key from the door. 

“ Henri,” said Chicot, “you look sinister, and if you do 
not let me go out, I shall call, I shall scream, I shall break 
the door, I shall smash the window. Now, now!” 

“Chicot,” said the king, in the most melancholy tone. 
‘‘Chicot, my friend, you take advantage of my misery.” 

Ah, I understand,” said Chicot, “you are afraid to be 
alone; tyrants arethat way. Build yourself twelve rooms 
like Dionysius, or twelve palaces like Tiberius. In the 
meanwhile, take my long sword, and let me take the scab- 
bard home.” 

At the word afraid, Henri’s eyes flashed; then with a 
strange shudde. he rose and walked around the room, 

There was so much agitation in Heuri’s body, his face 
was so pale, that Chicot began to think him really ill; and 
after having seen him walk around the room three or four 
times in an excited way, he said to him: — 

‘Come my son, what is the matter ? Tell your troublea to 
your friend Chicot.” 

The king stopped before the jester and looked at him. 

« Yes,” he said, “ you are my friend, my only friend,” 
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« There is,” said Chicot, ‘‘ the abbey of Valencey vacant.” 

‘Listen, Chicot;” sdid Henri; “you are discreet.” 

“There is also that of Pithiviers, where they make such 
excellent lark pies.” 

“In spite of your buffooneries,” suid the king, “you are 
a brave man,” 

“Then do not glve me an abbey — give me a regiment.” 

‘You are even a wise man.” 

“Tn that case, do not give me a regiment — make me a 
councillor! But no, when I think of it, I should prefer a 
regiment or an abbey. I have no wish to be councillor; 
for I should always be forced to be of the king’s opinion.” 

“Tfush, hush, Chicot; the hour is approaching, the terri- 
ble hour.” 

‘Ah, you are beginning again ?” 

‘You will see, you will hear.” 

‘See what? Hear what?” 

“Wait, and the event will tell you the things you wish to 
know.” 

‘No, no, I shall not wait.” 

“ Chicot, are you brave ?” 

“T boast of it, but I do not prove my courage in this 
manner, tudiable{ When the monarch of France and 
Poland screams at night 80 as to catise a scandal in the 
Louvre, I, wretched man, am on the point of dishonoring 
your apartment, Adieu, Henti. Call your captain of the 
guards, your Swiss, your servants, and let me go. A plague 
on invisible danger! A plague on the unknown peril!” 

“T command you to remain,” said the king, with 
authority. 

“Upon my word, a nice master, who wishes to com 
mand fright. I am afraid, I tell you; Iam afraid. Help! 
fire!” 

And Chicot, no doubt to be above the danger, mounted on 
a table. 
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‘‘ Now, rascal,” said the king, “if it is necessary to make 
you hold your tongue, I shall tell you all.” 

“Ah, ah!” said Chicot, rubbing his hands, carefully 
descending from the table, and drawing his enormous sword; 
“once I am warned, it 1s all right. We shall rip him open. 
Tell, my son, tell. It seems it is some crocodile, eh ? 
Tudiable/ my blade is good. I use it every week to cut 
my horns, and they are tough. You were saying, Henri, 
that it is a crocodile ?” 

And Chicot settled himself in a large armchair, placing 
his naked sword between his thighs, and winding his two 
legs round the blade as the two serpents, symbols of peace, 
are would round Mercury’s caduceus. 

“ Last night,” said Henri, “I was sleeping —” 

‘So was I,” said Chicot. 

‘Suddenly, I felt a breath pass over my face.” 

“Tt was the dog, who was hungry, and who licked your 


grease.” 
“T half awoke, and felt my beard bristle with terror 


under my mask.” 

«Ah, you make me thrill most delightfully,” said 
Chicot, curling up in the armchair, and leaning his chin 
on the hilt of his sword. 

“Then,” said the king, in a tone so weak and trembling 
that the words scarcely reached Chicot’s ear, “a voice 
sounded throwgh the room with such a mournful vibration 
that my whole brain was shaken.” 

“The voice of the crocodile, yes. I have read in the 
voyages of Marco Polo that the crocodile has a terrible 
voice that imitates the wailing of infants. But be easy, my 
son; if he come, we shall kill him.” 

« Listen.” 

“ Pardieu/ I am listening,” said Chicot, distending him- 
self like a spring; “I am as still as a pole, and mute as a 
fish.”’ 
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Henri continued in a more doleful and lugubrious tone: 

Miserable sinner!” said the voice. 

“Oh!” interrupted Chicot, “the voice spoke; then it 
was not a crocodile.” 

“ Miserable sinner!” said the voice. ‘I am the voice of 
tle Lord thy God.” 

Chicot made a bound and was again crouching on his 
chair. 

“The voice of God —” he said. 

“ Ah, Chicot,” answered Henri, “it was a frightful voice.” 

“Was it a fine-voice?” asked Chicot. Was it like the 
sound of a trumpet, according to Scripture ? ” 

“Are you there? Do you hear?” continued the voice. 
Do you hear, hardened sinner? Have you determined to 
persevere in your iniquities ?” 

‘Ah, really, really, really,” said Chicot; “but the voice 
of God greatly resembles that of the people, it seems 
to me.” 

Then,” resumed the king, “followed a thousand other 
reproaches, which, I assure you, Chicot, were very painful 
to me.” 

‘ Continue, my son, continue,” said Chicot; “tell me all 
that the voice said, that I may know if God was well 
informed.” 

“Tmpious wretch! If you doubt, I shall have you 
chastised.” 

“T”’ said Chicot, “I do not doubt. I am only surprised 
that God should have waited so long before making these 
reproaches. Tle has become very patient since the flood. 
So, my son, you have had a dreadful fright,” continued 
Chicot. 

“Oh, yes!” said Henri. 

“T am not surprised.” 

“The cold perspiration ran on my forehead, and the 
marrow was frozen in the depths of my bones.” 
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“As in Jeremiah’s lamentations: it is very natural, 
Upon my word as a gentleman, I do not know what I 
would haye done in your place. And then you called?” 

6 Yes.” ; 

‘And they came?” - 

“Vos.” : rd 

‘And searched everywhere ? ” 

‘c Y es: 

“No God ?” 

“ All had vanished.” 

“Save the king. That is truly frightful.” 

“So frightful that I called my confessor.” 

‘Ah, and he came?” 

At once.” 

“Now, let us see. De frank, my son; tell the truth for 
once. What did your confessor think of this revelation ?” 

‘He shuddered.” 

“T should think so.” 

“He crossed himself, and ordered me to repent as God 
had directed.” 

“Very well; there is no harm in repenting. Dut what 
did he say of the vision itself, or rather of the audition ? ” 

‘That it was providential, a miracle; that I must think 
of saving the country. Therefore this morning —” 

‘What did you do this morning, my son ?” 

“T gave one hundred thousand livres to the Jesuits.” 

«Very well.” 

“T lacerated with a scourge my skin and that of the 
young courtiers.” 

“Very good; but what then ?” 

“What then? What do you think of it, Chicot? Iam 
not speaking to the jester, but to the man of sense, to my 
friend.” 

‘Ah, sire!’ said Chicot, seriously, “I think your Majesty 
has had the nightmare.” 
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Yuu think so?” 

“Yes, I think it was a dream which will not be repeated 
unless your Majesty thinks too much about it.” 

“A dream?” said Henri, shaking his head. “No, no! 
I was awake, I assure you, Clicot.” 

“You were asleep, Henri.” 

‘‘T was so little asleep that my eyes were wide open.” 

“T sleep like that.” 

“Yes; but I saw with my eyes, which is not the case 
when we sleep.” 7 

And what did you sce?” 

“T saw the moon shining through my windows. I looked 
at the bright amethyst in the hilt of my sword, which lay 
in that same chair where you are.” 

“What had become of the lainp?” 

“Tt had gone out.” 

“A dream, my son; it was but a dream!” 

“Why will you not believe, Chicot? Have you never 
heard that God speaks to kings when he wishes to make 
some great change on earth?” 

“Yes, he speaks to them, but so low that they never hear 
him.” 

‘But what makes you so incredulous ?” 

© The fact of your having heard so well.” 

‘Well, do you understand why I made you stay?” said 
the king. 

“ Parbleu!” answered Chicot. 

“That you may hear the voice yourself!” 

“So that if I repeat what I hear it may be thought that 
I utter some buffoonery. Chicot is so insignificant, so unim- 
portant, so mad, that if he should tell it no ofte will believe 
it. Not badly played, my son!” 

“Why should you not believe, my friend,” said the kiiig, 
“that I confide this secret to your well-known fidelity ? ” 

Ah, do tidt lie, Henri! If the voice come, it will reproach 
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you with that falsehood, and your other iniquities are suffi- 
ciently numerous. No matter, I accept the task. I shall 
not be sorry to hear the voice of the Lord; he may perhaps 
Bay something for me.” 

‘What must be done?” 

“You must go to bed, my son.” 

“But if, on the contrary —” 

No *ifs.’” 

«But —” 

“Do you fancy, perchance, that by remaining up you 
might prevent the voice of God from speaking? A king 
surpasses other men only by the height of his crown; and 
when he is bareheaded, believe me, Henri, he is of the same 
size, and sometimes a little smaller than other men.” 

“Well, then, you remain?” said the king. 

rT Yes.” 

“Then, I am going to bed.” 

“Good!” 

But will you not ?” 

“Surely not.” 

“T shall only remove my doublet.” 

“Do as you please.” 

“T shall keep on my hose.” 

“The precaution is good.” 

What will you do?” 

“T shall remain where I am.” 

And you will not sleep?” 

‘As for that, I cannot promise. Sleep is like fear, my 
son, —a thing independent of our will.” 

“You will at least do what you can.” 

T shall pinch myself, if necessary; besides, the voice 
will awaken me.” 

“Do not jest with the voice!” said Henri, who had 
already one leg in bed and drew it out. 

“Come,” said Chicot, “must I put you to bed ?” 
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The king sighed, and having anxiously examined all tue 
corners of the room, he glided tremblingly between his 
sheets. 

‘‘ Now,” said Chicot, “it is my turn.” 

He settled himself in the armchair, arranging pillows and 
cushions around him. 

‘How do you feel, sire?” 

‘Quite well,” said the king; “and you?” 

“Very well. Good-night, Henri.” 

“ Good-night, Chicot; do not go to sleep.” 

“ Peste/ I should think not,” said Chicot, yawning enougk 
to break his jaws. Both closed their eyes, —the king tu 
pretend that he slept, Chicot to sleep in reality. 
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CHAPTER TIX. 


HOW THE VOICE OF THE LORD MADE A MISTAKE AND 
SPOKE TO CHICOT, THINKING HE WAS THE KING. 


Tue king and Chicot remained motionless and silent for 
the space of ten minutes. All at once the king started and 
sat up in bed. At this noise and motion, which interrupted 
that delightful drowsiness which precedes sleep, Chicot did 
the same. They both looked at each other with flashing 
eyes. 

“What is it?” asked Chicot, in a low voice. 

“The breath!” said the king, in a still lower voice; “the 
breath !” 

At the same moment one of the tapers held by the golden 
satyr went out, then a second, then a third, then finally the 
last. 

“Oh, oh,” said Chicot, “what a breath!” 

Chicot had hardly uttered the last of these syllables when 
the lamp was extinguished in turn, and the last gleams of 
the dying fire alone lighted the room. 

“ Attention!” said Chicot, standing up. 

“He will speak!” said the king, crouching in his bed; 
“he will speak!” 

“Well, listen!” said Chicot. 

At that moment was heard a hollow voice, coming at 
intervals from the recess behind the bed, — 

“ Hardened sinner, are you there ?” 

‘Yes, yes, O Lord!” said Henri, with chattering teeth. 

“Oh, oh!” said Chicot, “that is a very hoarse voice to 
come from Heaven. No matter, it is gruesome,” 
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"Do you hear me ?” said the voice. 

‘Yes, Lord, and 1 am bowed under thy wrath.” 

_ “Do you believe,” continued the voice, “that you obeyed 
me by all the exterlor mummeries you performed to-day, 
when your heart was not really touched to its depths ?” 

“ Well said!” cried Chicot; “ well hit!” 

The king’s hands shook, as he clasped them. Chicot 
suftly approached him. 

“Well,” murmured Henri, “well, do you believe now, 
you wretch ?” 

‘ Wait,” said Chicot. 

“What do you want ?” 

“Silence! Listen! Slip gently out of bed, and let me get 
in your place.” 

“Why so?” 

‘That the anger of the Lord may first fall upon me. 

‘Do you think he will spare me for that reason ?” 

“Let us try;” and with affectionate firmness he gently 
pushed the king out of bed, and took his place. 

“Now, Henri,” he said, “go to my chair, and leave all 
to me.” 

H[enri obeyed; he was beginning to guess. 

“You do not teply,” resumed the voice; “a proof that 
you are hardened in sin.” 

“Oh, pardon me, pardon me, O Lord!” said Chicot, 
imitating the king’s nasal tones. Then leaning towards 
Henri, he said, — 

“It is strange! Do you observe, my son, the good Lord 
does n’t recognize Chicot ?” 

‘Yos,” said Henri. ‘ What can it mean?” 

“Wait, wait, and you will see much more.” 

“ Wretch!” said the voice. 

Yes, Lord, yes,” said Chicot, “I am a hardened sinner, 
a dreadful sinner.” 

‘Then acknowledge your crimes, afd repént.” 
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“T acknowledge to have been a great traitor to my cousin 
Condé, whose wife I seduced, and I repent.” 

“What are you saying?” murmured the king. “ Will 
you hush? All that was so long ago.” 

“Ah, really!” said Chicot, “let us pass to something 
else.” 

“Speak!” said the voice. 

“T acknowledge,” continued the false Henri, “to have 
been a great rogue tothe Poles, who had elected me king, 
and whom I abandoned one night, carrying away all the 
crown jewels, and I repent.” 

“ Ah, rascal!” said Henri, “why do you recall that? It 
is forgotten.” 

‘“T must. continue to deceive him,” continued Chicot; 
“leave me alone.” 

“Speak!” said the voice. 

‘T acknowledge,” said Chicot, “having stolen the throne 
of France from my brother D’Alengon, to whom it belonged 
by right, since I had formally renounced it on accepting the 
throne of Poland, and I repent.” 

“Villain!” said the king. 

‘‘ That is not all,” said the voice. 

“T acknowledge having combined with my good mother, 
Catherine de Médicis, to drive out of France my brother-in- 
law, the King of Navarre, after having destroyed all his 
friends, and my sister, Queen Marguerite, after having 
destroyed all he~ lovers, for which I sincerely repent.” 

“Ah, knave that you are!’”? murmured the king, gnashing 
his teeth in anger. 

“Sire, let us not offend God by endeavoring to conceal 
what he knows as well as we do.” 

Leave politics aside,” pursued the voice. 

“ Ah, here we are!” said Chicot, in a most lamentable 
tone. “ You mean my morals, do you not?” 

"TI do,” said the voice 
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“Tt is true, O God!” said Chicot, still speaking in the 
king’s name, “that Iam very effeminate, lazy, idle, stupid, 
anid hypocritical.” 

«That is true,” said the voice, in sepulchral tones. 

“T have ill-treated women, — my wife most particularly ; 
so worthy a woman.” 

‘Man should love his wife like himself, and prefer he. 
to all things,” said the furious voice. 

“Ah,” cried Chicot, in a despairing tone, “then I have 
greatly sinned!” — 

‘‘And you have caused others to sin by your example.” 

“That is true, — most true!” 

“You have almost condemned that poor Saint-Luc to 
eternal damnation,” 

“Bah!” said Chicot, “are you quite sure, O Lord! that 
he is not altogether damned ? ” 

“No, but that might happen to him, and to you also, if 
you do not send him back to his family to-morrow morning 
at the latest.” 

“Ah, ah!” said Chicot to the king, “the voice seems to 
be friendly to the house of Cossé.” 

“And if you do not make him a duke, and his wife a 
duchess,” continued the voice, “as a reward for her days of 
premature widowhood —” 

“And if [ do not obey?” said Chicot, showing a slight 
Tesistance in his voice. 

‘Tf you do not obey,” resumed the voice, rising to dread- 
ful proportions, “you will cook for eternity in the vast 
caldron in which Sardanapalus, Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
Maréchal de Retz are already cooking while awaiting your 
company.” 

Henri groaned. At this threat his terror became greater 
than ever. 

« Peste!” said Chicot. “do you observe, Henri, how much 
Heaven is interested in M. de Saint-Luc? ‘The devil take 
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me! but we might say that he has the good Lord in his 
sleeve.” 

But Henri did not hear Chicot’s buffooneries, or if he did, 
they failed to reassure him. 

“Tam lost!” he cried, wildly; “I am lost! This voice 
from on high will cause my death.” 

‘Voice from on high!” said Chicot. “Ah, this time 
you are mistaken. It is a voice from the side.” 

‘How! voice from the side?” asked Henri. 

‘Yes, can you not hear, my son, that the voice comes 
from that wall? MHeuri, the good Lord lodges in the 
Louvre. Probably, like the good Emperor Charles V., he 
passes through France on his way to hell.” 

‘Atheist! blasphemer !” 

‘Tt is honorable for you, Henri; therefore I congratulate 
you. But you seem to appreciate the honor but little. 
What! the Lord is in the Louvre, he is only separated from 
you by the thickness of a wall, and you do not go and make 
him a visit? Come, Valois, I do not recognize you there, 
and you are not polite.” 

At that moment a stick hidden in the ashes of the hearth 
took fire, and the flame that lit up the room showed Chicot’s 
face. 

This face wore such an expression of amusement and 
mockery that the king was surprised. 

“What!” he :aid, “ you have the heart to laugh! you 
dare —” 

‘“QOh, yes, I dare; and you will dare yourself, in a 
moment. Reason with yourself, my son, and do as [I tell 
you.” 

“T must go and see —” 

“Tf the good Lord be not really in the next room.” 

‘But if the voice speak again ? ” 

‘Am T not here to answer? It is even better that I. 
Bhould be here, and continue speaking in your name ; that 
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will allow the voice that takes me for you to believe that 
you are still here, and that divine voice is most wonderfully 
credulous not to know better. What! I have been braying 
here for a quarter of an hour, and I have not been recog: 
nized! That is not clever.” 

Henri frowned; Chicot had said so much that even his 
great faith had been shaken, 

“JT think you are right, Chicot,” he said, “and I have a 
great mind to —” 

“Go!” said Chicot, pushing him. 

Henri softly opened the door of the corridor leading to 
the next room, which was, a8 we remember, formerly 
inhabited by Charles IX.’s nurse, and was now occupied by 
Saint-Luc; but he had scarcely taken four steps in the 
corridor when he heard the voice increase its reproaches, 
and Chicot whining most piteously in reply. 

“ Yes,” continued the voice, “you are as changeable asa 
woman, a8 self-indulgent as a Sybarite, as corrupt as a 
heathen.” 

« Ah,” whined Chicot, “is it my fault, mon Dieu, if I 
have such a soft skin, such white hands, such a fine nose, 
such a changeable mind? But all is over, mon Dieu, from 
this day. I shall wear only coarse shirts. I shall bury 
myself in dung, like Job.” 

In the mean time, Henri advanced along the corridor, 
observing with admiration that as Chicot’s voice grew 
fainter, that of his interlocutor grew stronger, and that tho 
voice really seemed to proceed from Saint-Luc’s room, 

He was about to knock at the door when he perceived a 
ray of light filtering thtough the carved keyhole. He 
stooped down and looked through. Henri, who was very 
pale, suddenly grew red with anger, raised his eyes the 
better to see that for which he could not credit his senses. 

“Par la mordiew/” he murmured, “is it possible that 
any one has dared to play me such a trick ?” 
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This is what he saw through the keyhole. In one corner 
of the room stood Saint-Luc, arrayed in silk trousers and a 
dressing-gown, roaring through a tube the threatening 
words which the king had taken for menaces from Heaven ; 
and beside him, leaning on his shoulder, clad in a diaphanous 
white garment, was a young woman, who every now and 
then snatched the tube from his hand, and changing her 
voice, shouted through it all the nonsense prompted by her 
laughing eyes. Every speech was followed by stifled bursts 
of laughter, because Chicot wept and lamented himself in 
such a manner that the king might have believed he heard 
his own self weeping and complaining, so perfect was 
Chicot’s imitation. 

-“ Jeanne de Cossé in Saint-Luc’s room! A hole in the 
wall! Such a trick on me!” muttered Henri. “Oh, the 
wretches! They will pay for this!” 

And after a more insulting phrase spoken through the 
tube by Madame de Saint-Luc, Henri moved back one step, 
and with a very vigorous kick for so effeminate a man, he 
burst open the door, the hinges and lock of which were half 
broken. | 

Jeanne, half-undressed, gave one shriek, and hid herself 
behind the curtains of the bed, which she wrapped round 
herself. 

Saint-Luc, pale with terror, and holding the tube in his 
hand, dropped on his knees before the king, who was pale 
with anger. 

Ah,” cried Chicot from the royal chamber, “ah, 
merey! Holy Virgin! Saints in heaven! I am dying!” 

But in the next room, none of the actors of the burlesque 
Beene we have just described had yet found the strength to 
speak, the situation having so quickly become tragic. 

Henri broke the silence with one word and gesture. 

“Go!” he said, pointing to the door. 

Then yielding to a movement of rage, unworthy of a 
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king, he snatched the tube from Saint-Lue’s hand and raised 
it as if to strike; but Saint-Luc jumped up as if moved by 
a Spring. 

“Sire,” he said, “I ama gentleman; you only have the 
right to strike my head.” 

Henri dashed the tube violently to the ground. Some one 
picked itup. It was Chicot, who, having heard the noise 
of the broken door, and judging that the presence of a 
mediator would not be useless, had rushed upon the scene. 

He left Saint-Luc and Henri to settle the matter as they 
chose, and went to the curtain behind which he suspected 
some one was concealed. He drew out poor Jeanne, all 
trembling. 

“Well, well!” he said, “Adam and Eve after the fall. 
You send them away Henri?” questioning the king with a 
look. 

“Yes,” said Henri. 

“Then I shall be the avenging angel.” And throwing 
himself between the king and Saint-Luc, he waved the 
tube like a flaming sword over the heads of the guilty 
couple saying, — 

“This is my paradise which you have lost by your 
disobedience. I forbid you to return to it.” 

Then leaning towards Saint-Lue, who had his arm around 
his wife to protect her from the king’s anger if need be, 
he whispered, — 

“Tf you have a good horse, kill it, but be twenty leagues 
from here by to-morrow.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


HOW BUSSY WENT IN SEARCH OF HIS DREAM, WHICH 
HE BELIEVED TO BE A REALITY. 


Bussy went home with the Due d’Anjou, both being in a 
dream, —the duke because he feared the consequences of 
the act to which he had been in a measure forced by Bussy; 
Bussy because the events of the preceding night occupied 
him above everything. 

“Well,” he said to himself, as he reached his house, after 
bestowing many compliments on the duke for the energy 
displayed by the latter, “well, I am certain of having been 
attacked, of having fought, of having been wounded; I even 
fee] the wound, which is very painful. Now, while I fought 
I could see, as I see before me, the Croix des Petits-Champs ; 
I could see the wall of the Hidtel des Tournelles, and the 
battlemented towers of the Bastille. It was on the Place 
de la Bastille, a little forward of the Hotel des Tournelles, 
between the Rue Sainte-Catherine and the Rue Saint-Paul 
that I was attacked, since I was on my way to the Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine 19 get the Queen of Navarre’s letter. I was 
attacked there, near a door with a barbican, through which, 
after the door was closed, I saw Quélus, whose cheeks wers 
so pale and whose eyes were so bright. I was in an alley; 
at the end of the alley was a staircase. I felt the first step, 
since I stumbled against it. Then I fainted; then my 
dream began; then I found myself in a very cold wind, 
lying near the moat of the Temple, between a monk, a 
butcher, and an old woman. Now, why do my other dreams 
fade so quickly and so completely from my memory, 
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whereas this one becomes more and more vivid as time 
goes by. Ah,” said Bussy, “that is the mystery |” 

He stopped before the door of his Aétel which he had just 
reached, and leaning against the wall, he closed his eyes. 

“ Morbleu/” he said, “it is impossible that a dream should 
have left so vivid an impression on my mind. [ see tha 
room with its figured tapestry, I see the painted ceiling, I 
see my carved oak bedstead with the white and gold 
damask curtains; I see the portrait, I see the golden haired 
lady (I am lesa certain that the woman and the portrait are 
not the same thing); finally, I can see the cheerful and 
kindly face of the young physician who was conducted 
blindfolded to my bedside. Surely, I have snough indica- 
tions. Let us recapitulate; a tapestry, a ceiling, a carved 
bedstead, white and gold damask curtains, a portrait, a 
woman, and a doctor. Come, come, I must set out in search 
of all this; and unless I am the greatest of fools, I must find 
them all. And to begin the work,” continued Bussy, “I 
must get a costume more suitable for a night wanderer, 
and then to the Bastille!” 

In virtue of this resolution, rather unreasonable on the 
part of a man, who, after having been nearly assassinated in 
one place, returns the next day, at almost the same hour, to 
explore this same spot. Bussy entered his house, had the 
bandage of his wound rearranged by a valet who had some 
knowledge of surgery, put on long boots which reached far 
above his knees, took his strongest sword, wrapped himself 
up in his cloak, entered his litter, had himself conveyed to 
the end of the Rue du Roi de Sicile, got out, ordered his ser. 
vants to wait for him, and walking down the Rue Saint 
Antoine, reached the Place de la Bastille. 

It was about nine o’clock at night; the curfew had rung; 
Paris seemed deserted. Thanks to the milder temperature 
and a little sunshine, the puddles of icy water and the 
muddy holes transformed the Place de la Bastille into a 
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space abounding in lakes and precipices which the pathway 
of which we have spoken surrounded like a causeway. 

Bussy looked about him. He examined the place where 
his horse had fallen, and thought he had found it; he made 
the same motions of attack and retreat, which he remem- 
bered; he went to the wall, and examined every door to find 
the angle against which he had leaned, and the wicket 
through which he had looked at Quélus. But all the 
doors had an angle and nearly al] had a wieket; there was 
an alley bebind all the doors. Through a circumstance 
which will seem less extraordinary when we think that at 
this period concierges were practically unknown, three 
fourths of the doors had alleys. 

“ Pardteeu!” said Bussy, with great vexation, “if I am 
obliged to knock at every door and question all the inhabi- 
tants, if I must spend one thousand crowns to loosen the 
tongues of the valets and old women, I shall know what I 
wish to know. ‘There are fifty houses; by counting ten 
houses an evening, I would lose five eveniugs, — only I shall 
wait until the weather is a little more dry.” 

Bussy was finishing this soliloguy when he perceived a 
little pale and trembling light which came nearer and was 
reflected in the puddles of water like a beacon-light at sea. 
This light approached slowly and irregularly, stopping from 
time to time, moving now to the right and now to the left, 
stumbling all av once, and dancing like a will-o’-the-wisp, 
then for a minute coming straight on, then again diverging. 

“ Positively,” said Bussy, “the Place de la Bastille is a 
singular spot ; but never mind, let us wait.” 

And Bussy, to wait more comfortably, wrapped himself 
in his cloak and concealed himself in the angle of a door- 
way. The night was very black; one could scarcely see 
four paces ahead. 

The lantern continued to advance, performing the wild- 
est evolutions; but as Bussy was not superstitious, he waa 
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convinced that the light he saw was not one of those wan- 
dering fires which so greatly frightened the travellers of 
the Middle Ages, but purely and simply a lantern, suspended 
from a hand, which hand was attached to some body. 

In fact, after waiting a few seconds, this surmise proved 
to be true. Bussy perceived at thirty paces, a black form, 
long and slim as a pole; the form gradually assumed the 
shape and proportions of a human being, holding the lan- 
tern in his left hand, which was sometimes extended in front 
of him, sometimes at his side, and sometimes hung along 
his body. This human being appeared for the moment to 
belong to the honorable fraternity of drunkards, for nothing 
else could explain the eccentric movements of the lantern, 
and the philosophy with which he stumbled in the muddy 
holes and splashed about in the puddles. 

He slipped once on a piece of ice, and a dull thud, accom- 
panied by an involuntary movement of the lantern, which 
seemed to go suddenly downwards, indicated to Bussy that 
the nocturnal rambler, being very unsteady on his feet, had 
sought a more solid centre of pravity. 

Bussy began to feel that sort of respect which fills every 
noble heart at the sight of a belated drunkard, and he was 
about to go to the assistance of this “priest of Bacchus,” 
as Ronsard would say, when he saw the lantern rise again 
with a rapidity which indicated, in the one who used it so 
badly, a greater solidity than might have been expected at 
first sight. 

“Well,” murmured Bussy, “another adventure, it seems.” 

And as the lantern moved on once more, and came straight 
towards him, he went deeper into the angle of the door. 

The lantern advanced a few steps nearer, and Bussy 
perceived a strange thing,—the man who carried it was 
blindfolded.” 

« Pardieu /” he said, “ what a singular idea to play blind 
man’s-buff with q lantern, particularly in such weather and 
en such ground, Am I dreaming again, perchance ?” 
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Bussy waited, and the man with the bandaged eyes came 
a little nearer. 

“Good heavens!” said Bussy, “I believe he is talking 
to himself, Well, he is neither drunk nor mad; he is a 
mathematician trying to,solve a problem.” 

This last surmise was suggested to the observer by the 
last words spoken by the man and heard by Bussy. 

‘Four hundred and eighty-eight, four hundred and eighty- 
nine, four hundred and ninety!” murmured the man with 
the lantern; “it must be very near here.” 

And then, with his right hand, the mysterious personage 
raised his bandage; and finding himself in front of a house, 
he approached the door. Having reached it, he examined 
it attentively. 

“No,” be said, “it is not this one.” 

Then pulling down his bandage, he resumed his walk and 
his calculations. 

“Four hundred and ninety-one, four hundred and ninety- 
two, four hundred and ninety-three, four hundred and 
ninety-four! I must be nearly there.” 

He again raised his bandage, and approaching the door 
next to the one where Bussy was hidden, he examined it no 
less carefully than the first. 

“Hum!” he said, “that might be. No, yes—vyes, no! 
Those devilish doors are all so alike!” 

“T had just thought the same thing,’ said Bussy to 
himself. “That gives me some consideration for the 
mathematician.” 

The mathematician replaced his bandage and continued 
his walk. 

Four hundred and ninety-five, four hundred and ninety- 
six, four hundred and ninety-seven, four hundred and 
ninety-eight, four hundred and ninety-nine! If there is a 
door in front of me, it must be the one.” 

‘There was, in fact, a door, and this dgor was the one 
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where Bussy was concealed; therefore, when the mathe- 
matician raised his bandage, he and Bussy stood facing 
each other. 

“Well?” said Bussy. 

“Oh!” said the man, stepping back. 

“ Really!” said Bussy. 

‘It is not possible!” cried the unknown. 

“Yes; only it is extraordinary. You are the doctor ?” 

« And you the gentleman ?” 

Exactly.” 

“ Mon Dieu! What luck!” 

“The doctor,” continued Bussy, “who was brought last 
night to see a gentleman wounded in the side?” 

“Tn the right side.” 

“Yes; I recognized you at once; your hand was so gentle, 
so light, and at the same time so skilful.” 

“Ah, monsieur, I did not expect to find you here.” 

‘ What were you looking for?” 

“'The house.” 

Ab,” said Bussy, “you were looking for the house 7?” 

Yes.” 

“You did not know it?” 

“How could I know?” answered the young man. “I 
was brought hither blindfolded,” 

“You were brought blindfolded ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

‘Then you really came to this house ?” 

“To this one, or one of the adjoining houses; I cannot 
tell, as I am looking for it.”’ 

“Then I did not dream ?” 

‘How? Did you not dream?” 

‘T confess, my dear friend, that I ere all a adven- 
ture was a dream, —exeept the wound, of course.’ 

“Well,” said the young doctor, “you do not — me, 
monsieur.”’ 
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‘(Why so?” 

“T thought there was some mystery in this affair.” 

“Yes, my friend, a mystery which I must bring to light, 
You will help me, will you not ?” 

«Willingly.” 

‘‘ But first, two words.” 

« Speak.” 

“What is your name?” 

“Monsieur,” said the young doctor, “I shall make na 
ceremony about telling you. I suppose that, according to 
the customs of society, I ought to stand proudly before you 
and say, ‘Yours, monsieur, if you please.’ But you have a 
long sword, and I only a lancet. You look like a gentle- 
man, and I must look like a rogue, for I am wet to the 
skin and muddy to the waist; therefore, I shall frankly 
reply to your question, —I am called Rémy le Haudoin.” 

“Very well, monsieur; many thanks. I am Louis de 
Clermont, Comte de Bussy.” 

“Bussy d’Amboise! the hero Bussy!” joyfully cried 
the young doctor. “What! monsieur, you are that famous 
Bussy, that colonel who— Oh!” 

‘| am, monsieur,” modestly replied the gentleman; 
“and now that we know each other, wet and dirty though 
you are, will you satisfy my curiosity ?” 

‘The fact is,” said the young man, looking at his mud- 
covered hose, -— ‘the fact is, I shall be obliged, like 
Epaminondas the Theban, to stay at home for three days, 
as I possess but one suit of clothes. But pardon me! you 
did me the honor to question me, I think ? ” 

“Yes, monsieur; I was about to ask you how you came 
to this house.” 

“Itis very simple and at the same time very compli- 
cated, a8 you will see,” said the young man. 

Go on.” 

“Pardon me, Monsieur le Comte, if I did not give you 
your title, but I was so confused that I forgot,” 
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«Never mind — continue.” 

“Monsieur le Comte, this is what happened; I reside 
on the Rue Beautreillis, ive hundred and two steps from 
here. J am a poor surgeon, but not unskilful, I hope.” 

“T know something of that,” said Bussy. 

“And I have studied much, but without getting any 
patients. I am called, as I told you, Rémy le Haudoin; 
Rémy is my Christian name, and Le Haudoin the name 
of the place where I was born,— Nanteuil le Haudoin. 
Seven or eight days ago, a man having received, behind 
the Arsenal, a stab with a knife, I sewed up the skin of 
his abdomen and neatly replaced therein his wandering 
bowels. That gave me a certain reputation in the neighbor- 
hood, to which I attribute the honor of having beep 
awakened last night by a flute-like voice.” 

‘A woman’s voice ? ” cried Bussy. 

“Yes, monsieur; but rustic though I be, I am sure it 
was the voice of a servant. I know them well, since I 
have heard more of these voices than ladies’ voices.” 

“What did you do?” 

‘‘T rose and opened my door; but I had scarcely reached 
the threshold when two little hands, not very soft, but not 
very hard, put a bandage over my eyes.” 

“ Without saying a word ?” 

“Yes; she said to me, ‘Come! Do not try to see 
whither you are going; be discreet. Here is your reward.’” 

‘And this reward was — ” 

“A purse, which she placed in my hand.” 

“Ah! ah! And what did you answer?” 

“That I was ready to follow my charming guide. I did 
not know if she was charming or not, but I thought 
that the epithet, though possibly exaggerated, could do 
no harm.” 

“And you followed without making any remarks, with- 
out asking any guarantees ? ” 
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“T have often read stories of this kind in books, and I 
observed that something guod for the physician was always 
the result. I followed, as I had the honor of telling you. 
I walked on a hard soil; it was freezing, and I counted 
four hundred, four hundred and fifty, five hundred, and 
finally five hundred and two steps.” 

“Good!” said Bussy, “that was prudent. Then this 
must be the door?” 

“T cannot be far from it, since I counted this time 
four hundred and ninety-nine; unless the cunning vixen 
led me by a round-about way, which I half suspect her 
to have done.” 

“Yes; but even supposing she had taken that precau- 
tion,” said Bussy, “she must have spoken some name 
or given some sign.” 

“ None.” 

‘But you must have observed something ? ” 

“T observed all I could observe with fingers that have 
sometimes taken the place of eyes, —that is, a door with 
nails; behind this door an alley; at the end of the alley a 
staircase.” 

“On the left ?” 

«Exactly; I even counted the steps.” 

“How many ?” 

“Twelve,” 

«And you then entered = ” 

“ A corridor, I believe, for they opened three doors.” 

“Well?” 

“Then I heard another voice. Ah, that one, J am sure 
belohged to the mistress. It was sweet and gentle,” 

“Yes, yes, it was hers!” 

“Well, it was hers.” 

‘‘] am sure of it.” 

“It is good to be sure of one thing. I was then Suthied 
into the room where you lay, and was told to remove my 


bandage,” 
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“That is it.” 

“T then saw you.” 

“ Where was 1?” 

“Lying on a bed.” 

“ A bed of white and gold damask ? ” 

“Yes.” 

‘Tn a room hung with tapestry ?” 

Exactly.” 

« Anda painted ceiling ? ” 

“Yes; moreover, between the two windows — ” 

“A portrait ? ” 

“Of great beauty.” 

“ Representing a woman about eighteen or twenty ? * 

Ves.” 

“Blond ? ” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘ Fair as the angels?” 

Fairer.” 

‘Bravo! What did you then do?” 

“T dressed your wound.” 

“And upon my soul, you did it well!” 

“ As well as I could.” 

“ Admirably, my dear monsieur, admirably. This morn- 
ing it was nearly closed.” 

“That 1s owing to a salve I have compounded and which 
to me appears sovereign; for many times, not knowing on 
whom to try experiments, I have wounded myself in differ- 
ent places, and these wounds were alwaya closed within two 
or three days.” 

‘My dear Monsieur Rémy,” pried Bussy, “you are a 
charming man, and J have taken a great liking to you. 
Well, what next ?” | 

“You fainted again, and the voice asked me how you 
were.” 

“Whence came the voice ?” 
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over; I must have a second dressing for my wound, dear 
Monsieur Rémy.” 

‘« Monsieur le Comte,” teplied the young doctor, “I am 
so delighted that I do not know how to express my grati- 
tude, my joy. I will work, I will have patients.” 

“No, since I take you for myself alone,—witb my 
friends, that is understood. Now, do you remember nothing 
else 7?” 

« Nothing.” 

“ Ah, well! help me to find out, if possible.” 

«What ?” 

“Come, you ate an observing man, — you who count the 
steps, feel the walls, and notice the voices. How can you 
explain the fact that after having been doctored by you, I 
was carried out of this house to the Temple, close to a 
ditch ?” 

“You?” 

“Yes, I. Did you help to carry me there ? ” 

‘Not at all! I should have opposed it, had they con- 
sulted me. The cold might have done you much harm.” 

“Then I am in the dark. Will you not search a little 
nicre with me?” 

“T wish all that you wish, monsieur; I only fear it will 
oe useless. All] these houses are alike.” 

‘Well, we must come agdin by day.” 

“Yes; but we shall be seen,” 

“Then we must inguite.” 

“We will, monseigneur.” 

“And we shall succeed. Believe me, Rémy, we are now 
two, and we have a reality to work upon.” 
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Ir was more than joy, it was almost delirium that agitated 
Bussy, when he had acquired the certainty that the woman 
of his dream was a reality, and that this woman had given 
him that generous hospitality, a dim remembrance of which 
he had preserved in his heart. 

Therefore, he would not lose sight of the young man 
whom he had just taken as his own private physician, He 
made him, dirty as he was, enter the litter with him. He 
feared to let Rémy leave him for an instant, lest he too should 
vanish like the other vision. He intended to conduct him 
to the Hotel Bussy, keep him under lock and key for the 
night, and reflect the next morning before setting him free, 
All the way home, Bussy asked questions, but all the answers 
came within the narrow circle we have already traced. 
Rémy le Haudoin knew little more than Bussy himself, 
unless it were the certainty that, not having fainted, he 
could not have dreamed. 

But for every man who is beginning to fall in love, as 
Bussy was visibly doing, it is a great deal to have some one 
with whom to talk of the loved one. Rémy had not seen 
this woman, but that was all the better for Bussy, who tried 
to make him understand how she was in every way more 
beautiful than her portrait. He would have liked to talk 
all night of the unknown lady, but Rémy beginning his 
functions at once, insisted that his patient should sleep, or at 
least go to bed. Fatigue and pain gave the same counsel, 
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and these three united powers carried the point, but not 
before Bussy had accompanied his new friend to three 
rooms which had formerly been his own, and which formed 
a portion of the third floor of the Hitel Bussy. Then, 
being sure that the young doctor, satisfied with his new lodg- 
ings and the good fortune sent to him from heaven, would 
not escape from the Adtel, he descended to the splendid 
apartment which he occupied on the first floor. 

The next day, Bussy, on awaking, found Rémy at his 
bedside. The young man had spent the night without being 
able to believe in his good luck, and wanted to see Bussy 
again to be sure be had not been dreaming. 

“Well, how do you feel, Monsieur le Comte?” he said. 

“Perfectly well, my dear Aisculapius; and you, —are 
you satisfied? ” 

‘So satisfied, generous protector, that I would not change 
places with King Henri ITI., though he must be far advanced 
on the road to heaven, after his yesterday’s penance. But 
that'is not the question ; I must see your wound.” 

“Look.” And Bussy turned on his side for the young 
surgeon to remove the bandage. All was doing well, the 
wound was nearly closed, Bussy, quite happy, had spent a 
good night; sleep and happiness had aided the doctor, who 
now had scarcely anything to do. 

“Well,” asked Bussy, “what do you say of that, Maitre 
Ambroise Pard ?” 

“T dare not tell you that you are nearly well, for fear 
you should send me back to the Rue Beautreillis, five hun- 
dred and two paces from the famous house.” 

‘That we must find, eh, Rémy?” 

“T should think so.” 

“Now you talk, my friend,” said Bussy. 

“Ah,” cried Rémy, with tears in his eyes, “you call me 
your friend, monseigneur.” 

. “J call thus all whom I love. Does it displease you?” 
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“Qn the contrary,” cried the young man, trying to kiss 
Bussy’s hand, — “on the contrary; but I feared I had not 
heard correctly. Oh, Monseigneur de Bussy, do you wish 
me to become mad with joy ?” 

‘No, my friend, I only wish you to love me a little; you 
must henceforth look upon yourself as one of the house- 
hold; and permit me to-day, while you move your things, to 
go to the presentation of the estortuaire! by c.he new master 
of the hounds.” 

“Ah,” said Rémy, “you already want to be impru- 
dent?” 

“‘Oh, no; on the contrary, I promise to be very reasonable.” 

“But you will have to go on horseback.” 

“Of course I must.”’ 

“ Have you a horse that goes fast with an easy pace ? ” 

“T have four to choose from.” 

_ © Well, take for yourself the one you would give to the 
lady of the portrait you know.” 

“Ah, I should think I did know it! Now, Rémy, you 
have found the way to my heart forever. I had great fears 
that you would prevent my going to this chase, or rather this 
_ Imitation of one, for the ladies of the court and many of the 
city will be present. Now, Rémy, my dear Rémy, you 
understand that the lady of the portrait must naturally 
belong to the court or to the city. She is surely not a simple 
bourgeoise. That tapestry, those beautiful enamels, that 
painted ceiling, that white and gold bed, so much luxury 
as well as good taste, show a woman of rank or at least a 
rich woman. If I were to meet her there!” 

All is possible,” replied Rémy, with philosophy. 

‘‘ Except finding the house,” sighed Bussy. 

‘‘ And entering it if ever we find it,” added Rémy. 


1 The estortuaire was the species of stick given by the master of the 
hounds to the king, and with which the latter pushed aside the branches 


as he galloped along. 
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Oh, I never think of that until I am in,” said Bussy; 
‘besides, I have found a method.” 

What is it?” 

“To get another sword wound.” 

“Good!” said Rémy; “I have hopes that you will keep 
me.” 

“Be easy,’ said Bussy. “It seems to me that I have 
known you twenty years; and upon my word as a gentle- 
man, I could not do without you.” 

The young doctor’s handsome face became radiant with 
joy. 

“Very well,” he said, “it is decided. You go hunting to 
find the lady; I go to the Rue Beautreillis to find the house.” 

“It would be curious if we returned having each made a 
discovery,” said Bussy; and thereupon they parted, more 
like two friends than like master and servant. 

A great chase had been commanded in the Bois de Vin-. 
cennes, for the first appearance of M. Bryan de Monsoreau 
as master of the hounds, to which position he had been 
appointed a few weeks previously. The scene of the day 
before, and the severe penance of the king, who began his 
Lenten season on Shrove Tuesday, led many to believe that 
he would not be present at the chase. When the king had 
these religious attacks, he often spent several weeks without 
leaving the Louvre, when he did not enter a convent. But, 
to the great surprise of the whole court, it was announced 
at nine o’clock in the morning that the king had set out for 
Vincennes, and was hunting deer with his brother, Mon- 
seignéur d’Anjou and all the courtiers. 

The meet was at the Point Saint-Louis. This was still 
at this period the name of a cross-road where stood tlie 
famous oak-tree under which the martyr had been wont 
to sit and administer justice. Every one was therefore 
assembled there at nine o’clock, when the new officer, who 
was almost unknown at court, and therefore an object: of. 
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general curiosity, appeared, mounted on a magnificent black 
horse. All eyes turned towards him. 

He was a man of lofty stature, about thirty-five years of 
age; his pock-marked face, covered with red spots that 
varied according to his emotions, arrested the glance, and 
forced a second look, which was not to the advantage of the 
individual. 

Impressions are made at first sight; the clear eye and 
loyal smile vall for a sympathetic smile. 

Clad in a dark-green cloth jacket braided with silver, 
wearing the silver shoulder-belt bearing the king’s escutch- 
eon; on his head a cap with a long plume; in his left hand 
a spear; in his right hand the estortuaire destined for the 
king, —M. de Monsoreau might look like a terrible war- 
rior, but he was surely not a handsome man. 

“Fie! what an ugly face you have brought from your 
province, monseigneur,” said Bussy to the Duc d’Anjou. 
“Are those the gentlemen your favor goes to seek in the 
country ? By the devil! you could not find such a one in 
Paris, which surely abounds in ugly men! It is rumored, 
but I would not believe it, that your Highness had stipu- 
lated that the king should give him this appointment.” 

“MM. de Monsoreau has served me well,” laconically 
answered the duke, “and I reward him.” 

‘ Well said, monseigneur; it is a fine thing for princes to 
be grateful, but a rare one. However, if that be the ques- 
tion, I, too, have served you well, monseigneur, and I would 
better grace the position of master of the hounds than that 
tall fellow. He has a red beard; I had not noticed it at 
first: it is an additional beauty.” 

“T had never heard that it was necessary to be an 
Apollo or an Antinous to fill a position at court,” replied 
the duke. 

“ You had never heard that, monseigneur ?” coolly replied 
Bussy. ‘Iam surprised.” 
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“T consult the heart and not the face,” replied the prince; 
‘ services rendered, not simply promised.” 

‘Your Highness will say that I am very inquisitive,” 
retorted Bussy; “but I am searching in vain to find what 
service that Monsoreau can have rendered you.” 

“Ah, Bussy,” said the duke, sharply, “you are very 
inquisitive, —too inquisitive even.” 

“ Just like princes,” said Bussy, with his usual boldness. 
«They always question, and you must answer on all things; 
but if you ask a single question, you are too curious.” 

“That is true,” said the Duc d’Anjou; “but do you know 
what you can do to get information ?” 

6é No.” 

‘Go and ask M. de Monsoreau himself.” 

“Ah, yes; you are right, monseigneur. And as he 1s but 
a simple gentleman, I shall know what to do should he 
refuse to reply.” 

“What will you do?” 

“T shall tell him he is impertinent.”? Having said this, 
Bussy turned his back on the prince, and without reflecting 
any longer, before all his friends he approached M. de 
Monsoreau, hat in hand. The new master of the hounds, 
seated on his horse in the centre of the circle, coolly awaited 
the arrival of the king, who would rid him of the weight of 
all these glances. 

When he saw Bussy come towards him with a smiling 
face and hat in hand, he unbent a little. 

“Pardon me,” said Bussy, “but I sea you quite alone. 
Has your new dignity already given you aS many enemies 
as you had friends a week before you were appointed master 
of the hounds ? ” 

“Upon my word, Monsieur le Comte,” replied the lord 
of Monsoreau, “I would not swear to it; but it is very 
probable. May I ask to what I am indebted for the honor 
you do me in invading my solitude? ”’ 
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“By my faith!” bravely replied Bussy, “to the great 
admiration with which M. le Dic d’Anjou inspired me for 
you.” 

“ How so?” 

“By relating to me the exploit for which you were 
appointed master of the hounds.” 

M. de Monsoreau grew so frightfully pale that the pock- 
marks in his face looked like so many black spots in his 
yellow skin; at the same time he looked at Bussy in a 
manner that seemed to forbode a violent storm. 

Bussy saw that he had followed the wrong tack, but 
he was not a man to retreat; on the contrary, he was 
one of those who usually repair an indiscretion by an 
impertineuce. 

“ You say, monsieur,” replied the master of the hounds, 
“that monseigneur related to you my last exploit ? ” 

‘Yes, monsieur, at full length,” said Bussy, “and I con- 
fess it inspired me with a violent desire to hear it from your 
own lips.” 

M. de Monsoreau tightened his hold on the spear as 
though he would have liked to use it against Bussy. 

“Really, monsieur,” he said, “I was quite disposed to 
acknowledge your courtesy by granting your request, but, 
unfortunately, here comes the king; with your permission 
I shall have to postpone that pleasure.” 

In fact, the king, mounted on a light bay genet, advanced 
rapidly from the donjon. 

Bussy, glancing round, met the eyes of the Duc d’Anjou; 
the prince was smiling in a wicked manner. 

“Master and servant,” thought Bussy, “both make an 
ugly grimace when they laugh. What must it be when they 
weep!” 

The king loved handsome faces; he was therefore little 
pleased with M. de Monsoreau, whom he had already seen 
once, and whom he found as unprepossessing the second 
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time as the first. However, he accepted with rather good 
grace, the estortuaire which the latter handed him on 
bended knee. So soon as the king was armed, the whip- 
per-in announced that the hounds had the scent, and the 
chase began. — 

Bussy had stationed himself to one side, so that every 
one passed before him. He examined each face to ascer- 
tain if it was not the original of the portrait, but in vain. 
There were many pretty, charming, and beautiful women 
at this chase, where the master of the hounds made his 
first appearance, but the charming face which he sought 
was not there. 

He was reduced to the conversation and company of his 
usual friends. Antraguet, always gay and talkative, was a 
great resource to him. 

“We have a hideous master of the hounds,” said he to 
Bussy. ‘ What do you think of him?” 

“T find him horrible. What a family we will have if all 
his connections resemble him! Show me his wife.” 

“The master of the hounds is unmarried, my dear,” 
replied Antraguet. 

“ How do you know?” 

‘Through Madame de Veudron, who finds him very hand- 
some, and would willingly accept him for a fourth husband 
as Lucretia Borgia took the Count d’Este. See how her 
bay horse follows his black one.” 

“Of what regiou is he lord ?” asked Bussy. 

Of many.” 

“Situated ?” 

In Anjou.” 

“Ts he then rich?” 

‘So they say; but that is all. It seems he is not of 
very good family.” | 

“ And who, then, is the mistress of this rural magnate ? ” 

“He has none; the worthy Monsoreau wishes to be 
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unigue among his fellows. But, Monseigneur d’Anjou is 
calling you. Come quick.” 

“Ah, faith! Monseigneur d’Anjou will wait. That man 
excites my curiosity. I find him singular. I do not know 
why I have such ideas, the first time I see the man, but I 
have a feeling that we shall have some difficulty together. 
And then that name, — Monsoreau! ” 

“Mont de la Souris,” replied Antraguet, ‘that is the 
etymology. My old abbé taught methat this morning, — 
Mons Soricis.” 

‘‘Very good,” said Bussy. 

“Ah, wait a second!” suddenly cried Antraguet. 

‘What ?” 

‘ Livarot knows all about it.” 

“ About what ?” 

“The Mons Soricis. They are neighbors.” 

“Tell us at once. Eh, Livarot!” 

Livarot came near. 

‘Come quick, Livarot — the Monsoreau ?” 

“Well ?” asked the young man. 

“Tell us what you know about him.” 

« Willingly.” 

“Ts itlong?” 

“Tt is very short. In three words I can tell you what 
know and think of him, —I fear him.” 

*‘Good! You have told us what you think, now tell us 
what you know.” 

“Listen. I was returning one night —” 

‘That begins in a terrible manner,” said Antraguet. 

Will you let me finish ?” 

ai Yes.” 

“Tt was about six months ago. I was returning one 
night from my uncle D’Entragues, through the woods of 
Méridor, when all at once I heard a frightful scream, and a 
white horse with an empty saddle passed near me and 
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rushed towards the woods, I hastened onward, onward, and 
at the end of a long avenue, darkened by the approaching 
shades of night, I perceived a man on a black horse; he 
was not riding, he was flying. The same smothered cry 
was again heard, and I saw before him on the saddle a 
woman, over whose mouth he held his hand. I hada gunin 
my hand; you know that I am a pretty good shot. I aimed, 
and upon my word I would have killed him if the flame had 
not died out just as I pulled the trigger.” 

Well, what next?” asked Bussy. 

‘Well, I asked a wood-cutter the name of the gentleman 
on the black horse who carried off women, and he told me 
it was M. de Monsoreau.” 

“Well,” said Antraguet, “women have been carried off 
before, — eh, Bussy ?” 

“Yes, but they are allowed to cry out at least,” he 
replied. 

‘ And the woman, — who was she ?” asked Antraguet. 

— Ah, no one ever knew.” 

Well,” said Bussy, ‘he is positively a remarkable man, 
and he interests me.” 

“All the more,” said Livarot, “that the dear gentleman 
has an atrocious reputation.” 

“Do you know anything else, — any facts ?” 

‘No, nothing. He has never even ostensibly done any- 
thing very bad; moreover, he is even said to be rather good 
to his peasants. Nevertheless, he is greatly feared in the 
region which, until now, has had the good fortune to possess 
him. Besides, being like Nimrod a great hunter, not before 
God, but before the devil, the king will never have had 
such a master of the hounds. He will do much better than 
Saint-Luc, to whom the position was destined until M. 
d’Anjou’s influence disposed of it.” 

‘Do you know that the Duc eat ou is still calling you?” | 
asked Antraguet. 
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Let him call; and you, —do you know what they say 
of Saint-Luc ? ”: 

“No. Is he still prisoner of the king ?” asked Livarot, 
laughing. 

“That must be,” said Antraguet, “since he is not here.” 

“Not at all, my dear fellow. He left at one o’clock this 
morning to visit his wife’s estates.” 

Exiled ?” 

“Tt looks like it.” 

“Saint-Luc exiled! Impossible!” 

“It is the Gospel —” 

‘ According to Saint-Luc.” 

‘No, according to the Maréchal de Brissac, who told me 
so this morning with his own lips.” 

‘This is new and interesting, and will injure Monsoreau.” 

“T have it!” said Bussy. 

“What have you?” 

“T have found it.” 

«What have you found ?” 

‘The service he has rendered to M. a al 

 Saint-Luc ? ” 

“No; Monsoreau.” 

Really ?” : 

‘Yes, or the devil fetch me! You shall see; come with 
me.” 

And Bussy, followed by Livarot and Antraguet, started 
off at a gallop to join the Duc d’Anjou, who, wearied with 
making him signs, was now walking a few yards further. 

‘Ah, monseigneur,” he cried, as he joined the prince, 
“what a valuable man that M. de Monsoreau is 1” 

Ah, really ?” 

«Tt is incredible.” 

‘You have spoken to him?” asked the prince, mock 
ingly. 

“ Certainly, and found him very clever.” 
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« And you asked him what he had done for me?” 

“ Certainly, as it was my only object in speaking to him.” 

“ And he answered you?” asked the duke, more smiling 
than before. 

“He answered at once and most courteously.” 

‘Well, what did he say, mighty swaggerer ?” asked the 
prince. 

“He politely confessed that he was your Highness’s 
purveyor.” 

“Of game?” 

“No; of women.” 

“What signifies this jest, Bussy ?” asked the prince, 
frowning. 

“Tt signifies, monseigneur, that, mounted on his big 
black horse, he carries off women for you; and as they are 
doubtless ignorant of the honor in store for them, he puts 
his hand over their mouths to prevent their crying out.” 

The duke frowned, angrily clinched his fists, turned pale, 
and galloped away so furiously that Bussy and his compan- 
ions remained behind. 

‘Ah, ah!” said Antraguet, “it seems that the joke was 
a good one.” 

‘ All the better,” said Livarot, “that every one does not 
seem to find it a joke.” 

The devil!” said Bussy, “ the poor duke was hard hit.” 

A moment later M. d’Anjou’s voice was heard calling: — 

“Eh, Bussy! where are you? Come to me!” 

‘ Here I am, monseigneur,” said Bussy, riding up. He 
found the duke laughing. 

“Oh, it seems I said something funny, monseigneur.” 

“No, Bussy, I am not laughing at what you said.” 

“So much the worse; I should have liked the honor of 
having amused a prince who rarely laughs.” 

‘T am laughing, my poor zee because you invent a tale 
to find out the truth,” 
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“No, the devil take me! monseigneur, I spoke the truth.” 

“Well, as we are alone, tell me your little story. Where 
did it happen ?” 

“In the woods of Méridor, monseigneur.”’ 

This time the duke again grew pale, but said nothing. 

‘Positively,’ murmured Bussy, “the duke is mixed up 
in some way with that story of the man on the black horse 
and the lady on the white palfrey. Come, monseigneur,”’ 
added Bussy aloud, and laughing because the duke had ceased 
to laugh, ‘‘if there is any way of serving you that will be 
agreeable to you, let us know and we shall do our best, 
should we even have to interfere with M. de Monsoreau.” 

“ Pardieu/ yes, Bussy, there isa way, and I shall explain it.” 

The duke then drew Bussy to one side. 

“Listen,” he said to him. “I have met a charming 
woman by chance, at church. As some portion of her 
face, hidden beneath a veil, recalled that of a woman I had 
loved very deeply, I followed her, and found out where she 
lived. I have bribed her servant, and have a key to the house.” 

‘‘ Well, monseigneur, 80 far all seems to go well with you.” 

“Wait; she is said to be a prude, though young, beautiful, 
and free.” 

“Ah, monseigneur, you are romancing!” 

“ Listen; you are brave, and pretend to love me.” 

‘] have my days.” 

“For being brave ? ” 

“No, for loving you.” 

‘Well, is this one of the days?” 

“To be useful to your Highness, I will make it one. Let 
us hear.” 

‘Well, I want you to do for me what most people usually 
do only for themselves.” 

“Ah, ah!” said Bussy, “if your Highness wishes me to 
make love to the lady to ascertain if she be really beautiful 
and a prude, that suits me.” 
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“No, you must find out if any one else is making love 
to her.” | 

“This is getting complicated, monseigneur. Explain 
yourself,” 

‘You must conceal yourself, and discover who is the man 
who visits her.” 

There 18 a man? ” 

“T fear it.” 

‘A lover, a husband ?” 

“A jealous man, at all events.” 

“So much the better, monseigneur.” 

“ How, so much the better ?” 

“That doubles your chances.” 

‘Thanks; but in the mean time I should like to know 
who the man is.” 

And you want me to find out ?” 

“Yes; and if you consent to render me this service —” 

“You will appoint me master of the hounds at the next 
opportunity ?” 

‘Upon my. word, Bussy, I should feel all the more grateful 
to you that I have never yet done anything for you.” 

“ Ah, monseigneur, you have at last observed this fact ?” 

‘T have often said it to myself.” 

“Very softly, as princes generally say such things.” 

“Well?” 

“What, monseig eur ?” 

“Do you consent ? ” 

“To watch the lady?” 

“Yes.” 

 Monsetgneur, I admit that the employment hardly suits 
my taste, and that I should prefer another.” 

“You offered to do me a service, and you already retract 
your offer.” 

“Well, you want me to become a spy.” 

“Why no, I ask you to be my friend; besides, do not believe 
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that I am offering you asinecure. There will be some good 
blows to exchange. ” 

Bussy shook his head. 

‘“Monseigneur, there are certain things that every man 
must do for himself, even though he were a prince.” 

“Then you refuse ? ” 

‘“ Yes, monseigneur.” 

The duke knit his brow. 

“T shall follow your advice and go myself, and if I am 
killed or wounded in the adventure, I shall say that I had 
begged my friend Bussy to accept the task of giving or 
receiving blows, and that for the first time in his life he 
was prudent.” 

‘“‘ Monseigneur,” replied Bussy, “ you said to me the other 
night, ‘Bussy, I hate all these favorites of the king, who 
insult us and laugh at us on every occasion. Go to this wed- 
ding of Saint-Luc’s, pick a quarrel with them, and rid us of 
afew.’ I went, monseigneur. They were five and I was alone; 
I defied them all. They lay in wait for me, attacked me 
together, and killed my horse, yet I wounded two and beat 
athird one. To-day, you ask me to wrong a woman. Par- 
don me, monseigneur, but that is not the kind of service 
that can be demanded of a man of honor. Therefore, 
I refuse.” 

‘Very well,” saidthe duke, “TI shall watch alone, or with 
D’Aurilly, as I did before.” 

‘Pardon me!” said Bussy, suddenly enlightened. 

“What?” 

“Were you at your post, monseigneur, the other evening 
when you saw the king’s favorites waiting for me?” 

“Exactly.” 

“ Does your fair unknown live near the Bastille ?” 

“She lives opposite Sainte-Catherine.” 

Really ?” | 

A cut-throat neighborhood, as you ought to know.” 
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‘Has your Highness done any more watching since that 
night ? ” 

“ Yes, last night.” 

‘ And what did you see?” 

‘A man searching every corner of the place, to ascertain, 
no doubt, if he were being watched, and who, having prob- 
ably perceived me, stood obstinately in front of that very 
door.” 

‘Was that man alone, monseigneur ?” inquired Bussy. 

“ Yes, for about half an hour.” 

‘‘ And at the end of the half-hour ?” 

‘“ He was joined by another man who carried a lantern.” 

“Ah, ah!” said Bussy. 

‘ Then the man in the cloak —” continued the prince. 

‘ The first man wore a cloak?” interrupted Bussy. 

“Yes. Then the man in the cloak and the man with the 
lantern began to talk together, and as they seemed little 
inclined to leave their post of observation, I came home.” 

“ Disgusted after this second attempt ? ” 

Yes, [admit it. Therefore, before I venture into this 
house where I might be killed —” 

“You would like to have one of your friends killed 
instead ? ” 

‘Or rather that one of my friends, not being the prince, 
not having the enemies that I have, and being, moreover, 
accustomed to thes: sorts of expeditions, should study the 
risk I might have to run, and report it to me.” 

‘In your place, monyeleneury said Bussy, “I would 
abandon this woman.” 

“ Not at all.” 

ts Why ? ” 

“She is too beautiful.” | 

“You say yourself that you hardly saw her.” 

‘‘T saw her enough to notice pemicane golden hair.” 

is Ah | 1) 
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‘ Magnificent eyes.” 

“Ah, ah!” 

“A complexion the like of which I had never ‘seen 
before, and a superb figure.” 

« Ah, ah, ah!” 

“You understand that I cannot easily renounce such a 
wonderful woman.” 

‘Yes, monseigneur, I understand; therefore I feel for 
you.” 

He threw a side glance at Bussy. 

“ Upon my word!” said the latter. 

« You jest.” 

“No, and the proof is that if you will give me your 
instructions, and show me the house, I shall watch this very 
night.” 

“You change your mind ? ” 

‘Kh, monseigneur, our holy father, Gregory XIII., is the 
only man who is infallible. Now tell me what I must do.” 

“You must conceal yourself some distance from the door 
I shall indicate, and if a man enter, follow him to find out 
who he is.” 

‘ Yes, but if on entering, he should close the door behind 
him ?” 

“T told you I had a key.” 

“ Ah, true! Then there is but one thing to be feared. I 
might follow another man to another door.” 

“You cannot make a mistake; this door leads into a 
passage-way. At the end of the passage, to the left, you 
will find a staircase; mount twelve steps, and you will be 
in a corridor.” 

“ How do you know that, monseigneur, if you have never 
entered the house?” | 

“Did I not tell you I had bribed aservant ? She explained 
everything to me.” 

“ Tudieu / how nice it is to be a prince; your work is 
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all done for you. I, monseigneur, would have been obliged 
to find the house, explore the passage, count the steps, and 
examine the corridor; all that would have taken endless 
time, and I do not even know if I would have succeeded.” 

‘Therefore, you consent ? ” 

“How could I refuse your Highness ? Only you must 
come and show me the door.” 

‘Tt is unnecessary; aS we return from the chase we shall 
make a détowr, and pass through the Porte Saint-Antoine. I 
shall point it out to you.” 

“Very well, monseigneur; but what must be done to the 
man, if he come ?” | 

“ Only follow him until you learn who he is.” 

“That is a delicate matter; suppose the man’s discretion 
should prompt him to stop in the middle of the way and cut 
short my inquiries ?” 

“You may behave as you wish under the circumstances.” 

“T have therefore your Highness’s permeates to act as I 
would for myself ?” 

« Entirely.” 

“T shall do so, monseigneur.” 

“ Not a word to our young friends.” 

‘No, on my honor.” 

“ You will go alone on this expedition ?” 

“ Alone, —I swear it.” 

“Well, it 18 agreed. We shall return by way of tha 
Bastille; I will suow you the door. Then you come with 
me; I give you the key, and to-night —”’ 

“I replace Monseigneur, and the matter is settled,” 

Bussy and the prince then rejoined the chase, conducted 
by M. de Monsoreau in a masterly fashion. The king was 
charmed with the precise manner in which this consummate 
hunter had arranged the halts and fixed the relays. After 
having been hunted for two hours, after having been followed 
in a radius of four or five leagues, after having been seen 
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twenty times, the animal returned to be caught at its start. 
M. de Monsoreau was congratulated by the king and the 
Duc d’ Anjou. 

‘‘Monseigneur, I am only too happy to deserve your 
compliments,” he said, ‘“‘since it is to you that I owe 
my position.” 

“But you know that in order to continue to deserve 
them,” said the duke, “you must set out to-night for Fon- 
tainebleau. The king wishes to hunt there to-morrow and 
the days following, and one day will not be too much for 
you to study the country.” 

‘“T know, monseigneur,” replied Monsoreau; “my prepa- 
rations are all made, and I shall depart to-night.” 

‘© Ah, M. de Monsoreau,” said Bussy, “there is no more 
rest for you. You wished to be master of the hounds, and 
you are; but you must calculate on having fifty nights’ rest 
less than other men. Luckily you are not married, my 
dear Monsoreau!” 

Bussy laughed as he spoke these words. The duke cast 
a penetrating glance at the master of the hounds, then 
turning his head away he went to compliment the king 
on the improvement in his health. 

As to Monsoreau, after Bussy’s jest his face had assumed 
that livid hue which gave him such a sinister aspect. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


HOW BUSSY FOUND BOTH THE ORIGINAL AND THE 
PORTRAIT, 


THE chase was over at about four o’clock in the after- 
noon; and at five o’clock, as though the king had guessed 
the Duc d’Anjou’s secret wish, the whole court entered 
Paris through the Porte Saint-Antoine. 

M. de Monsoreau, under pretext of setting out at once, 
had taken leave of the princes and departed in the direction 
of Fromenteau. 

In passing in front of the Bastille, the king called the 
attention of his friends to the dark and gloomy aspect of 
the fortress. This was a gentle way of reminding them 
what would be their fate if they ceased to be his friends 
and became his enemies. Many of them understvod, and 
were doubly deferential towards his Majesty. 

In the mean while M. d’Anjou whispered to Bussy, who 
rode beside him: “ Look, Bussy, look! on the right, at that 
wooden house with a statue of the Madonna under the 
gable; follow the same line and count four houses, includ- 
ing the one witu the Madonna.” 

“Well?” said Bussy. 

“Tt is the fifth,” said the duke; “the one just opposite 
the Rue Sainte-Catherine.” 

“T see it, monseigneur. Look, at the sound of the trum- 
pets announcing the king, all the windows are filled with 
spectators.” 

_ “Except those of the house I am showing you,” said the 
duke; “all its windows remain closed.” 
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‘But one corner of the curtain is raised,” said Bussy, 
whose heart beat violently in his breast. 

“Yet we can see nothing. Oh, the lady is well guarded, 
or guards herself well. At all events, you know the house; 
at the Adtel I shall give you the key.” 

Bussy gazed through the narrow aperture; but though he 
never moved his eyes, he could see nothing. 

At the Hétel d’Anjou the duke gave Bussy the key of 
the house, and told him again to keep a goud watch. Bussy 
promised everything that the duke could ask, and went 
home. 

“Well?” he said to Rémy. 

“T shall ask you the same question, monseigneur.” 

“You have discovered nothing ?” 

“The house is a8 impenetrable by day as by night. 
I am floating undecided between five or six adjoining 
houses.” 

“Then I think I have been more lucky than you, my dear 
Le Haudoin.” | 

“How so, monseigneur? Have you, too, been searching 
for it?” 

“No; I only passed through the street.” 

“ And you recognized the door?” 

“ Providence, my dear friend, has secret ways and myste 
rious combinations.” 

‘Then you are sure?” 

“I do not say I am sure, but I hope.” 

“ And when shall I know if you have had the good for 
tune to find the object of your search ?”’ 

‘To-morrow morning.” 

In the mean while do you need me?” 

“No, my dear Rémy.” 

You do not wish me to follow you?” 

“ Impossible.” 

“ At least be prudent, monseigneur.” 

VoL. 1.—10 
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“Ah!” said Bussy, “the recommendation is useless; I 
am noted for my prudence.” | 

Bussy dined like a man who does not know when or where 
he will sup; then, at eight o’clock, he chose his best sword, 
and in spite of the last law made by the king, he put a pair 
of pistols in his belt, and was carried in his litter to the 
corner of the Rue Saint-Paul. From that point he recog- 
nized the house with the Madonna, counted the four 
adjoining houses, and, satisfied that the fifth one was 
the one designated, he went, wrapped in a dark cloak, to 
a corner of the Rue Sainte-Catherine, determined to wait 
for two hours, and if at the end of two hours no one came, 
to act for himself. 

Saint-Paul’s clock struck nine as Bussy entered his hiding- 
place. He had been there about ten minutes when he saw 
two cavaliers coming through the Porte de la Bastille. They 
stopped near the Hoétel des Tournelles. One of them dis- 
mounted, threw the reins to the second, who was probably 
a servant, and after seeing him return by the same way — 
they had come, and disappear with the two horses into the 
darkness, he advanced towards the house that Bussy was 
watching. 

When he was within a few steps of the house, he de- 
Beribed a large circle, glancing round to see that no one 
observed him. Having apparently satisfied himself on that 
point, he approached the door and disappeared. Bussy 
heard the nois? of the door as it closed behind him. He 
waited an instant, lest the mysterious personage might be 
looking. through the wicket; then, a few minutes having 
‘plapsed, he crossed the street, cpened the door, and, taught 
by experience, closed it noiselessly behind him. 

He then turned round. The wicket was on a level with 
his eye, and it was probably through that wicket that he 
had seen Quélus, That was not all, and Bussy had not 
come so far to stop there. He felt his way along the 
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passage, at the end of which, to the left, hea found the 
staircase. 

There, he stopped for two reasons: first, he felt his 
knees give way under the emotion, then he heard a voice 
saying, — 

“Gertrude, tell your mistress that I am here, and wish 
to enter.” 

This request was made in too imperative a tone to 
admit of a refusal, and a moment later, Bussy heard the 
maid reply ,— 

“Go into the drawing-room, monsieur, and Madame will 
join you there.” 

Then he heard the sound of another door being shut. 
Bussy now thought of the twelve steps counted by Rémy; 
he counted twelve steps, and found himself on a landing. 

He remembered the corridor and the three doors, held his 
breath, and took a few steps, holding out his hands befcre 
him. He felt a first door, the one through which the 
unknown had passed; he went in, found a second one, felt 
a second key, and trembling from head to foot, turned the 
key in the lock and pushed the door. 

The room in which Bussy now found himself was in 
utter darkness, save one corner, which received through a 
side door some portion of the light from the drawing-room. 
This light shone on a window hung with tapestry curtains, 
the sight of which sent another delicious thrill through 
the young man’s heart. He glanced at the part of the 
ceiling that was also lit up, and recognized the painted 
ceiling he had already observed; he reached out his hand 
and felt the carved bedstead. 

There was no more doubt; he found himself in the 
room in which he had waked up after being wounded. 
A very different thrill went through Bussy’s veins as he 
touched that bed and inhaled that delicious fragrance 
emanating frum all that belongs to a young and beautiful 
Woman. Bussy hid behind the bed-curtains to listen. 
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He heard in the next room the impatient tread of the 
unknown, who stopped from time to time and muttered 
between his teeth, — 

‘Well! will she come ?” 

After one of these exclamations a door opened into the 
drawing-room; the door seemed parallel to the one already 
ajar, A small foot stepped over the carpet, the rustling 
of a silk skirt reached Bussy’s ears, and ht heard a 
woman’s voice, expressive at once of fear and disdain, 
saying,— 

‘Here I am, monsieur. What do you want now ?” 

“Oh, oh!” thought Bussy, pulling the curtain over 
him, “if that man be the lover, I congratulate the 
husband.” 

“ Madame,” said the man who was thus coldly received, 
“T have the honor of telling you that, forced to set off 
to-morrow morning for Fontainebleau, I come to pass the 
night with you.” 

“Do yo bring news from my father?” asked the same 
woman’s voice. 

“Madame, listen to me.” 

“Monsieur, you know what we agreed yesterday, when I 
consented to become your wife,—that before all things, 
I would either go to my father or he would come to 
Paris.” 

‘‘Madame, so soon as [ return from Fontainebleau, we 
shall depart, I pledge you my word; but in the mean 
time —” 

“Oh, monsieur, do not close this door; itis useless. I 
will not pass one night, not a single night, under the 
same roof with you, until I am reassured about my 
father.” | 

And the woman who spoke so firmly, put to her lips a 
small silver whistle, which gave forth a long shrill sound. 
This was the manner in which servants were called at this 
period when bells were unknown, 
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At the same moment the door through which Bussy had — 
entered was again opened, and the maid appeared; she was 
a tall, strong-looking girl, who seemed to expect this call 
from her mistress and hastened to answer it. She passed 
into the drawing-room, and opened the door to do so. A 
flood of light inundated the room in which stood Bussy, 
and between the two windows he recognized the portrait. 

“Gertrude,” said the lady, “do not go to bed, and 
remain within call.” 

The maid without replying withdrew the same way she 
had come, leaving the drawing-room door wide open; 
consequently the marvellous portrait remained visible. 
Bussy had no more doubts. This portrait was really the 
one he had seen. 

He crept softly along, to place his eye in the opening 
left between the door and the wall by the thickness of the 
hinges. Although he moved carefully, just as his eye 
looked through the opening the floor creaked beneath his 
footsteps. 

At the noise, the lady turned; she was the Miginal of 
the portrait, the fairy of his dream, The man had heard 
nothing, but seeing her turn, he turned also. It was 
M. de Monsoreau. 

“ Ah,” said Bussy, ‘the white palfrey, the woman carried 
away. I shall doubtless hear some terrible story.” 

He wiped his brow, covered with perspiration. 

Bussy, we have said, could see them both. The lady was 
standing, pale and scornful; he seated, not pale but livid, 
nervously agitating his foot, and biting his fingers. 

“Madame,” finally said M. de Monsoreau, “do not hope 
to continue any longer this part of a persecuted woman. 
You are in Paris, in my house; moreover, you are now 
Comtesse de Monsoreau, — that is to say, my wife!” 

“Tf I am your wife, why do you refuse to take me to 
my father ? Why do you continue to hide me from every. 
one ?” 
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“You forget the Duc d’Anjou, madame.” 

“You assured me that, once your wife, I should have 
nothing more to fear from him.” 

“ That is to say —”’ 

‘You promised me that.” 

“ Nevertheless, madame, I must take a few precautions.” 

‘Well, monsieur, take these precautions, and return to 
see me after they are taken.” 

‘‘ Diane,” said the count, whose anger was visibly rising, 
— ‘Diane, do not make a jest of the sacred marriage tie. I 
am giving you this piece of advice.” 

‘‘ Monsieur, when I can trust the husband, I shall respect 
the tie that binds us.” 

“ Yet, I thought that by my conduct I had deserved your 
confidence.” 

“Monsieur, I think that in this whole affair you were 
not guided by my interest alone, or if so, chance singularly 
aided you.” 

“Oh, this is too much!” cried the count. “Iam in my 
house, you are my wife, and though hell itself come to aid 
you, this very night you shall be mine.” 

Bussy put his hand to his sword, and took a step for- 
ward, but Diane did not give him time to appear. 

“Look!” she cried, drawing a dagger from her belt, 
“this is my answer; ” and bounding into the room where 
Bussy was, she closed the door, and drew the double bolt, 
while Monsore.u exhausted himself in threats, and struck 
the door with his fist. 

“Tf you break even a splinter of this door,” said Diane, 
“you know me, and you will find me dead on the 
threshold.” 

‘And be assured, madame, that you will be avenged,” 
said Bussy, folding Diane in his arms. | 

Diane was on the point of screaming; but she under- 
stood that the only danger that threatened her came from 
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her husband. She remained on the defensive, trembling, 
but silent and motionless. M. de Monsoreau stamped his 
foot in a rage; then, doubtless convinced that Diane would 
carry her threat into execution, he went out of the room, 
slamming the door behind him, after which his retreating 
footsteps were heard in the corridor, then on the stairs. 

“But you, monsieur,’”’ said Diane, disengaging herself 
from Bussy’s arms,—‘“ who are you, and why are you 
here?” 

‘‘ Madame,” said Bussy, opening the door, and kneeling 
before Diane, “I am the man whose life you saved. How 
could you believe that I entered your house with any evil 
intentions, or that I had any designs against your honor ?” 

As the light streamed in on the young man’s noble 
countenance, Diane recognized him. 

“Oh, you here, monsieur!” shecried, clasping her hands. 
“You were there, you heard everything ? ” 

“Alas! yes, madame.” 

“But who are you? What is your name ? ” 

“ Madame, I ain Louis de Clermont, Comte de Bussy.” 

‘Bussy ! You are the brave Bussy ?” joyfully cried Diane, 
without suspecting the happiness which would flood the 
young man’s heart as he heard her. ‘ Ah, Gertrude,” she 
continued, speaking: to her maid, who had entered hastily 
on hearing her mistress talking with some one, — “ Gertrude, 
I have nothing more to fear from this moment; I place my 
honor in the hands of the noblest and most loyal gentle- 
man of France.” Then holding out her hand to Bussy: 
“Rise, monsieur,” she said. “I know who you are; you 
must know who I am.” 
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CHAPTER XIII, 
DIANE DE MERIDOR. 


Bussy rose, quite bewildered at his own happiness, and 
followed Diane into the drawing-room which M. de 
Monsoreau had just left. 

He looked at Diane with astonishment and admiration. 
He dared not hope that the woman he sought would bear 
comparison with the woman of his dream, and now the 
reality surpassed all that he had taken for a caprice of his 
imagination. 

Diane was eighteen or nineteen, — that is, at that period 
of youth and beauty which gives the purest coloring to 
the flower, the most velvety aspect to the fruit. There 
was no mistaking Bussy’s expression. Diane felt herself 
admired, and had not the strength to interrupt his ecstasy. 
At last she understood that she must break this too 
expressive silence. 

‘ Monsieur,” she said, “you have answered one of my 
questions, but not the other. I asked who you were, and 
you have told ine; but I also asked how you came here, 
and you have not yet replied.” 

Madame,” said Bussy, “chance led me to overhear a 
few words of your conversation with M. de Monsoreau, and 
I think the cause of my presence here will come out of the 
history of your life, which you promised torelateto me. Did 
you not tell me I would soon know who you were?” 

“Oh, I will tell you all, monsieur,” answered Diane; 
“ your name has been sufficient to inspire me with confidence, 
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loyalty and honor could be trusted.” 

Bussy bowed. 

“From the little you have heard,” continued Diane, 
“you must have understood that I am the daughter of the 
Baron de Méridor, — that is to say, the only heiress to one 
of the oldest and noblest names of Anjou.” 

“There was,” said Bussy, ‘a Baron de Méridor who, 
although he could have saved his liberty at Pavia, gave up 
his sword to the Spaniards when he heard that the king 
was a prisoner. He begged for permission to accompany 
Francis to Madrid, shared his captivity, and only returned 
to France to negotiate the monarch’s ransom.” 

“That was my father, monsieur; and if ever you enter 
the great hall of the Chateau de Méridor, you will see the 
portrait of Francis I., painted by Leonardo da Vinci, and 
given to my father in memory of this devotion.” 

“Ah,” said Bussy, “in those days princes still knew 
how to reward their followers.” 

“On his return from Spain, my father married. His first 
two children, sons, died. This was a great sorrow to the 
Baron de Méridor, who lost all hopes of living again in an 
heir. The king died soon after, and my father’s grief 
changed into despair. He left the court a few years later, 
and retired with his wife to. the Chateau de Méridor. It 
was there that I was born, almost by miracle, ten years 
after the death of my brothers. Then all the love of the 
baron was concentrated on this child of his old age. His 
affection for me was more than tenderness; it was idolatry. 
Three years after my birth, my mother died. This surely 
Was a new sorrow for my father; but I, too young to know 
what I had lost, did not cease to smile, and my smiles 
helped to console him. 

“T grew up and developed under his eyes. As I was 
everything to him, my poor father was also everything to 
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me. I reached my sixteenth year without dreaming of any 
world outside of my lambs, my peacocks, my swans, and my 
doves; not thinking that this life must end, nor wishing it 
to end. 

‘The Chateau de Méridor was surrounded by vast forests 
belonging to the Duc d’Anjou. They were filled with roes, 
stags, and deer, which no one thought of tormenting. All 
were more or less familiar with me; some were even so 
accustomed to my voice that they came when I called them. 
One, a doe, —my favorite, my pet, Daphné ; poor Daphné ! — 
would come and eat out of my hand. 

‘One spring, I missed her for a month. I thought her 
dead, and wept for her as for a friend, when she reappeared 
one day with two little fawns. The little ones were afraid 
of me at first, but seeing their mother caress me, they 
understood they had nothing to fear, and came and 
caressed me in turn. 

“ About this time, it was reported that M. le Duc d’Anjou 
had sent a governor to the capital of the province. A few 
days later we learned that this governor had arrived, and 
was the Comte de Monsoreau. Why did that name strike 
me to the heart when I heard it uttered? I can only 
account for this painful sensation by calling it a presenti- 
ment, 

“A week passed; M. de Monsoreau was much talked 
about in the province, and in many different ways. One 
morning the woods were filled with the sound of the horn, 
and the barking of dogs. I ran to the gate of the park, and 
reached there just in time to see Daphné rush by like g flash, 
pursued by a pack of hounds; her two fawns followe@ her. 
A moment later, a man mounted on a black horse which 
seemed to have wings, dashed past the gate; it was M. de 
Monsoreau. 

“T cried out, and implored pity for my poor pet; but he 
did not hear the sound of my voice, or did not heed it, 
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carried away as he was by his ardor in the chase. Then, 
without thinking of the anxiety I would cause my father if 
he perceived my absence, I ran in the direction of the chase. 
I hoped to meet either the count himself, or some of his 
retinue, and implore them to cease that pursuit which tore 
my heart. I went on for half a league without knowing 
whither I was going. I had long since lost sight of doe, 
dogs, and hunters. I soon ceased even to hear the dogs, 
and sat down at the foot of a tree and began to weep. I 
had been there about a quarter of an hour, when in the 
distance I thought I distinguished the noise of the chase. 
I was not mistaken; the sound came nearer and nearer. I 
soon knew that they would pass within sight, so I rose and 
ran in the direction whence the sound came. 

“T again saw my poor Daphné rush by, breathless. She 
had only one fawn; the other had given way to fatigue, 
and doubtless been torn to pieces by the dogs. She herself 
was growing visibly tired. The distance between her and 
the pack was less than when I saw her first, and she now 
bounded forward with sudden jumps. When she passed 
before me she troated mournfully. 

‘ As before, I made fruitless efforts to be heard. M. de 
Monsoreau saw nothing beyond the animal he pursued, and 
passed, blowing his horn, even more swiftly than the first 
time. Behind him four or five followers urged the hounds 
onward with horn and voice. All this passed like a tem- 
pest, disappeared in the depths of the forest, and died away 
in the distance. I was in despair. I said to myself that 
had Iybeen fifty steps nearer, on the edge of the glade, 
through which he had passed, he would have seen me, and 
listened to my prayer to spare the poor animal. 

“This thought revived my courage. The chase could pass 
a third time within my reach. I followed a road bordered 
by beautiful trees, which I knew led to the Chateau de 
Beaugé, situated about three leagues from Méridor, and 
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belonging to the Duc d’Anjou. In a few minutes I came 
within sight of the castle, and only then did I remember 
that I had come three leagues on foot, that I was alone and 
far from home. 

“T confess that a vague terror took possession of me, and 
only then did I think of the imprudence and impropriety of 
my conduct. I walked along the edge of the lake, intend- 
ing to ask the gardener—a good man who, when I went 
there with my father, had given me flowers, —to take me 
home, when all at once I heard again the sound of the 
chase. J remained motionless, listening. The noise came 
nearer; I forgot everything. Almost at the same instant 
the doe bounded out of the wood on the other side of the 
lake, but so closely pursued that she must be taken. She 
was aloue; the second fawn had fallen in turn. The sight 
of the water seemed to give her new strength. She 
breathed the cool air and plunged into the water as though 
to come to me. 

At first she swam quickly, and seemed to have recovered 
her energy. I looked at her with tearful eyes, and arms 
extended, almost as breathless as she. But her strength 
gradually failed her, while, on the contrary, the dogs seemed 
to grow more eager in their pursuit. Those nearest to her 
now seized her, and she could advance no farther. At that 
moment M. de Monsoreau appeared on the edge of the 
wood, ran to the lake, and jumped off his horse. Then I 
collected all my strength to cry for pity with clasped 
hands. I thought he had seen me; I cried again, louder 
than the first time. He heard me, and raised his head. I 
saw him run to a boat, which he untied, and in which he 
rapidly advanced towards the animal, now struggling in the 
midst of the whole pack. I didnot doubt that, moved by 
my gestures, my voice, and my prayers, M. de Monsoreau 
was hastening to her assistance, when, having come within 
reach, I saw him draw his hunting-knife. A ray of sun 
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I shrieked ; the whole blade was plunged into the animal’s 
neck. The blood flowed out, reddening the water around. 
The doe uttered a doleful cry, beat the water with her feet, 
reared up, and then fell back dead. 

‘T uttered a cry almost as doleful as her own, and fell 
fainting on the bank. When I came to myself again, I was 
lying in aroom of the Chateau de Beaugé, and my father, 
who had been sent for, sat weeping by my side. As I was 
suffering from nothing but over-excitement after the chase, 
the next day I was able to return to Méridor. However, I 
remained in my room for the next three or four days. On 
the fourth day, my father told me that during the whole 
time of my illness M. de Monsoreau, who had seen me as I 
was carried to the chdteau, had come to inquire after my 
health. He was in despair when he heard that he had been 
the involuntary cause of the accident, and sent his excuses, 
saying that he would not be happy until he had his pardon 
from my own lips. 

“Tt would have been ridiculous to refuse to see him; 
therefore, in spite of my disinclination to do so, I granted 
hig request. He came the next day. I had understood 
the absurdity of my conduct. The chase is a pleasure 
shared even by women; I therefore excused my emotion 
on the ground of my affection for Daphné. Thereupon the 
count pretended to be in despair, and swore twenty times 
that had he known that I felt some interest in his victim, 
he would have spared her with pleasure. His protestations, 
however, failed to convince me, and the count withdrew 
without having effaced the first painful impression pro- 
duced in my heart. When he took leave, he asked my 
father’s permission to come again. He was born in 
Spain, and had been brought up in Madrid, and my father 
felt a great pleasure in talking of a country where he had 
Bo long resided. Besides, the count was of good lineage, 
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deputy-governor of the province, and favorite, it was said, 
of M. d’Anjou. My father had no motive for refusing his 
request, which was granted. 

“ Alas! from that moment ceased, if not my happiness, 
at least my tranquillity. I soon perceived the impression I 
had made on the count. At first he came once a week, 
then twice, and, finally, every day, and was full of atten- 
tions to my father, who liked him. I saw the pleasure the 
baron took in his conversation, which was certainly that of 
a clever man. 

‘One morning my father entered my room with a more 
serious manner than usual, yet there was something joyous 
in his whole air. 

©¢ My child,’ he said, ‘you have always told me that you 
would be happy never to leave me!’ 

“Oh, my father,’ cried I, ‘you know that it is my 
dearest wish.’ 

«¢ Well, my child,’ he continued, stooping over to kiss 
me, ‘the realization of this wish is in your own hands.’ 

“T suspected what he was about to say to me, and grew so 
frightfully pale that he stopped before his lips had touched 
my brow. 

““¢Diane, my child!’ he cried. ‘Oh, mon Dieu / what 
is the matter ?’ 

“¢M. de Monsoreau, is it not?’ I stammered. 

* Well?’ he asked in astonishment. 

«Qh, nevsr, father, if you have any pity for your 
daughter, never!’ | 

‘Diane, my love,’ he said, ‘it is not pity that I have 
for you, but idolatry, and you know it; take a week to 
reflect, and if within a week —’ 

“¢QOh, no, no!’ I cried, ‘it is useless; not a week, not 
twenty-four hours, not a minute!’ And I burst into tears. 

“My father adored me; he had never seen me weep. 
With a few words he dried my tears, and took me in-his 
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arms. He had pledged his word that he would not speak 
again of that marriage. Indeed, a month elapsed during 
which M. de Monsoreau was neither heard of nor seen. 

‘‘One morning my father and I received an invitation to 
attend a féte given by M. de Monsoreau in honor of the 
kiny’s brother, who had come to visit the province whose 
nale he bore. This féte was to be given in the Hétel de 
Ville of Angers. The letter was accompanied by a personal 
invitation from the prince, who wrote to my father that he 
remembered having seen him at the court of King Henri, 
and would have great pleasure in seeing him again. 

‘‘My first impulse was to beg my father to refuse, and I 
would surely have insisted had the invitation been in M. 
de Monsoreau’s name alone; but it was also in the name of 
the prince, aud my father feared to offend his Highness if 
he declined. 

“ We went to this féte. M. de Monsoreau received us as 
if nothing had taken place between us. His behavior 
towards me was neither indifferent nor affected. He 
treated me exactly as he did all the other ladies. IJ was 
happy to see that I was in no way distinguished by him. 

“Jt was not thus with the Duc d’Anjou. So soon as he 
perceived me, he fixed his gaze upon me, and never removed 
it. I felt ill at ease beneath the weight of that glance, 
and without telling my father why I wished to leave the 
ball, I urged him so strongly that we were among the first 
to retire. Three days later, M. de Monsoreau came to 
Méridor. I had seen him riding up the avenue tc the 
chateau, and retired to my chamber. 

“T was afraid my father would call me, but he did not. 
Half an hour later M. de Monsoreau left, and no one spoke 
of him; but I thought my father more gloomy than usual 
after this visit of the deputy-governor. 

“A few more days passed thus. I was returning from a 
walk, and was told by the servants that M. de Monsoreau 
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was with my father. The baron had asked for me several 
times, aud wondered where I could be. He had given orders 
that my return should be announced at once. [ had hardly 
reached my room, in fact, when my father came to me. 

«My child,’ he said, ‘a motive, which I cannot explain, 
forces me to separate myself from you fora few days, Do 
not question me, but know that the reason must be a serious 
one, since it determines me to be a week, a fortnight, a 
month perhaps, without seeing you.’ 

‘“¢And where am I to go, father ?’ I asked. 

«To my sister’s, at the Chateau de Lude, where you must 
remain concealed from all, and where we shall arrange for 
you to arrive at night.’ 

“<¢Do you not accompany me?’ 

“¢*No, I must remain here to avert suspicion; even the 
people of the house do not know where you are going.’ 

“* But who will conduct me ?’ 

«Two trusty men.’ 

“Oh, mon Dieu! father.’ 

‘The baron embraced me. 

“¢Tt is necessary, my child,’ he said. 

‘I knew so well my father’s love for me that I insisted 
no further, and asked no explanation. It was agreed that 
Gertrude, my nurse’s daughter, should accompany me. My 
futher left me, telling me to get ready. 

“That night, at eight o’clock (it was very dark and cold, 
for we were i. mid-winter), my father came for me. J was 
prepared as he had told me. We descended noiselessly, 
crossed the garden, and he opened a little door leading into 
the forest, There we found a litter and two men. My 
father spoke to them a long time, giving them directions 
about me. I then placed myself in the litter with Gertrude 
beside me. ‘The baron gave me a last embrace, and we 
started. I was ignorant of the nature of the danger that 
threatened me and forced me to leave Méridor. I ques 
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tioned Gertrude, but she was as ignorant as I. I dared not 
speak to my guides, whom I did not know. We were going 
quietly along through by-roads, when at the end of two 
hours, just as I was falling asleep, thanks to the monoto- 
nous movement of the litter, 1 was awakened by Gertrude, 
who seized my arm while the litter stopped. 

«Oh, mademoiselle,’ said the poor girl, ‘what can be 
the matter ?’ 

‘“T passed my head through the curtains. We were sur- 
rounded by five or six masked horsemen ; our men, who had 
tried to defend themselves, were disarmed and captured. I 
was too frightened to call for help, and besides, who would 
have heard our cries? The one who appeared to be the 
chief of the masked men approached the litter and said, — 

“*Reassure yourself, mademoiselle, no harm will be done 
to you; but you must follow us.’ 

“* Where ?’ I asked. 

“To a place where, far from having anything to fear, you 
will be treated like a queen.’ 

This promise frightened me more than any threat. 

‘Oh, ny father, my father!’ I murmured. 

«Listen, mademoiselle,’ said Gertrude, ‘I know the 
country. I am devoted to you, and I am strong. We shall 
be very unlucky if we do not succeed in escaping,’ 

“ This assurance given me by the poor girl was far from 
quieting me; yet it is so comforting to feel one’s self sup- 
ported that I recovered a little strength. 

“«Do with us what you wish, gentlemen,’ I answered; 
‘we are only two poor women, incapable of defending 
ourselves.’ 

“One of the men dismounted, took the place of our con- 
ductor, and changed the direction of the litter.” 

Bussy, as we understand, listened to Diane’s tale with the 
deepest emotion. There are, in the first emotions of a 
great love, sentiments of almost religious veneration for the 
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loved one. The woman chosen by the heart is raised by 
that choice alone above all other women; she 18 made 
greater, purer, more holy. Each of ber gestures is a favor 
she grants you, each of her words a grace. If she looks at 
you, you rejoice; if she smiles, your happiness is complete. 

The young man had let his fair narrator tell him the 
story of her life without daring to stop her, without think- 
ing of interrupting her. Every detail of this life, over 
which he felt himself called to watch, was full of interest 
for him; and silent and breathless he listened to Diane, as 
though his very existence hung on every word. 

Therefore, when the young woman, wearied no doubt by 
the double emotion which she felt, and in which the past 
was blended with the present, stopped for an instant, 
Bussy had not the strength to remain under the weight of 
his anxiety. 

‘Oh, continue, madame, continue!” he said, clasping his 
hands. 

It was impossible for Diane to remain in ignorance of 
the interest she inspired ; everything in the voice, gesture, 
and expression of the young man was in harmony with the 
prayer conveyed in his words. Diane smiled sadly, and 
resumed her narrative : — 

“We journeyed for about three hours, then the litter 
stopped. I heard a gate creak on its hinges, and a few 
words were exchanged. The litter then continued, and we 
passed over son ething which I thought was a drawbridge. 
I was not mistaken; I looked out of the litter and saw we 
were in the courtyard of a castle. 

“What castle was it? Neither Gertrude nor I could 
tell. We had often tried on the way to ascertain where we 
were, but we saw only an endless forest. It is true that the 
thought occurred to both of us that in order to deceive us as 
to the direction, we were being taken over a longer road. 

“The door of our litter was opened and the same man 
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who had already spoken to us, invited us to alight. I obeyed 
in silence. Two men from the castle had come to meet us 
with torches. In accordance with the promise made me, 
our captivity was attended with every ceremony. We fol- 
lowed the men with the torches; they conducted us to a 
richly ornamented bedroom which seemed to have been deco- 
rated in the style of the most brilliant epoch of the reigu of 
Francis I. A sumptuous collation was spread on a table. 

“¢Vou are at home, here, madume,’ said the man who had 
already spoken to me, ‘and as you will need the services of 
a maid, your own will not leave you; her room is next to 
yours.’ Gertrude and I exchanged a joyous glance. ‘Every 
time you wish to call,’ continued the masked man, ‘you have 
but to strike on the knocker of this door and soine one will 
be constantly in the ante-chamber to wait upon you.’ 

“This apparent attention showed that we were closely 
watched. The man bowed and withdrew, and we heard him 
lock the door behind him. Gertrude and I were alone. We 
remained motionless for an instant, gazing at each other in 
the light of the two candelabra standing on the table where 
the supper was spread. Gertrude wished to speak, but 
with my finger] made her asign to be silent as some one 
was perhaps listening. 

The door of the chamber which had been shown to us as 
Gertrude’s was open, and we both had the idea of visiting it. 
She took a light, and we went in on tip-toe. It was a large 
closet, evidently intended as a dressing-room to my chamber. 
It had a door parallel to the one of the next room through 
which we had entered; this second door, like the first, was 
ornamented with a small brass knocker which fell on a head 
of the same meta]. Heads and knockers both seemed the 
work of Benvenuto Cellini. The doors evidently opened 
into the same ante-chamber. Gertrude placed the light 
near the door and found it locked. We were prisoners. 

‘When two persons are in the same position and share the 
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same dangers their thoughts are wonderfully alike even 
though their rank be different, and they dispense very 
quickly with all unnecessary words and explanations. 
Gertrude approached me and said in a low tone: — 

‘‘*Did Mademoiselle observe that we mounted five steps 
from the court-yard ?’ 

«¢ Ves,’ I replied. 

«6 We are therefore on the ground-floor,’ 

«< Without any doubt.’ 

«¢So that —’ she added in a lower voice, pointing to the 
outer blinds. 

«¢So that if the windows are not barred —’ 

“¢Ves, if Mademoiselle had the courage —’ 

“¢ Courage!’ I cried. ‘Be assured that I shall not be 
wanting.’ 

“Tt was now Gertrude who placed her finger on her lips. 

«Yes, yes, I understand,’ said I. 

‘Gertrude made me a s5ign to remain where I was, and 
replaced the candelabrum on the bedroom table. I had 
already understood her intention, and had gone near the 
window and was looking for the springs. I found them, or 
rather, Gertrude, who bad joined me, succeeded in finding 
them. The blinds flew open. I uttered a cry.of joy; the 
window was not barred. But Gertrude had already noticed 
the cause of this pretended neglect on the part of our keap- 
ers. <A large lake washed the foot of the wall, and we were 
more securely guarded by ten feet of water than we would 
have been by the bars on the windows, 

“But in glancing from the water to the shores, my eyes 
had recognized a familiar landscape. We were confined in 
the Chateau de Beaugé, where, asI said before, I had often 
come with my father, and where I had been carried the day 
of the death of my poor Daphné, about a month previous, 

“The Chateau de Beaugé belonged to the Duo d’Anjou. 
At this recollection a thought flashed through my mind, and 
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I understood everything. I looked at the lake with a 
gloomy satisfaction; it was a last resource against violence, 
a Supreme refuge against dishonor. 

“We closed the blinds, and I threw myself dressed on 
the bed, while Gertrude slept in achair at my side. Twenty 
times during the night I awoke, a prey to sudden terror, 
but nothing justified this terror except the situation in 
which I found myself. There were no signs of evil designs 
on me. On the contrary, all seemed asleep in the castle, 
and no noise, save the cry of the birds, broke the silence of 
the night. . 

“Day dawned, but the light, though it freed the sir- 
roundings from any mysterious terrors, confirmed my fea.s 
that all escape was impossible unless we had assistance from 
without; and how could this help reach us ? 

‘At about nine o’clock, some one knocked at our door; 
I went into Gertrude’s room, telling her that the door could 
be opened. Those who knocked, and whom I could see 
through the crack of the door, were our attendants of the 
night before; they came to take away the supper which we 
had not touched and to bring us our breakfast.. Gertrude 
asked them a few questions, but they left the room without 
replying. 

“T then returned. All was made clear to me by the 
fact of vur being at the Chateau de Beaugé and the pre- 
tended respect with which I was treated. M. d’Anjou had 
seen me at the féte given by M. de Monsoreau; M. d’Anjou 
had fallen in love with me. My father had been warned; 
and wishing to save me from the pursuit of which I would 
no doubt be the object, he had sent me away from Méridor. 
But either through the treachery of a faithless servant, or 
by an unhappy chanee, his precaution had become useless, 
and I had fallen into the hands of the man against whom 
he had vainly sought to protect me. I settled on this ex- 
planation, the only plausible one, and in reality the only 
true one. 
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‘ Vielding to Gertrude’s entreaties, I drank a cup of milk 
and ate some bread. Our whole morning was spent in 
planning means of escape; yet we could see among the 
reeds, not a hundred yards from our windows, a bark 
with its oars. Had that boat been within reach, my 
strength, doubled by fear, together with Gertrude’s, would 
have been sufficient to free us from captivity. 

“During the whole morning we were not troubled. Our 
dinner was brought to us, as our breakfast had been. I 
was faint. I therefore sat down to my dinner, served by 
Gertrude alone; for so soon as our keepers had brought in 
the dishes, they left us. But all at once, as I broke my 
bread, I found a little note. I hastily opened it, and read 
this one line: — 


‘A friend watches over you. To-morrow you shall have news of 
him, and of your father. 


“You can imagine my joy; my heart was beating wildly. 
I showed the note to Gertrude. The rest of the day was 
Bpent in waiting and hoping. 

‘The second night passed as quietly as the first; then 
came the breakfast hour, 50 eagerly expected; for I did not 
doubt that I would find a second note in my bread. I was 
not mistaken; and the note was as follows: — 


“ The person who had you carried here will arrive at the Chateau 
de Beaugé at ten o’rlock to-nizht; but at nine, the friend who watches 
over you will be unuer your windows with a letter from your father 
commanding you to put faith in this friend, —a thing which you might 
not perhaps do without the letter. 

‘Burn this paper. 


‘T read and re-read this letter, then burned it, as I was 
instructed. The handwriting was unknown to me, and I 
confess [ was ignorant from whom it might come. We lost 
ourselves in conjectures. A hundred times during the day 
we went to the window to see if we could perceive no one 
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on the shores of the lake, but all was solitary. An hour 
after dinner there was a knock at our door. It was the 
first time that any one attempted to enter save to bring us 
our meals. However, as we had no way of locking our- 
selves in, we were obliged to allow them to enter. 

“Tt was the man who had spoken to us at the door of 
the litter and in the courtyard of the castle. I could not 
recoynize his face, as he was masked when he spoke to us, 
but at the first words he uttered I knew his voice, 

‘ He handed me a letter. 

“* From whom do you come, monsieur ?’ I inquired. 

«(Tf Mademoiselle will take the trouble to read, she will 
know,’ he replied. 

“ «But I do not wish to read this letter without knowing 
from whom it is.’ 

“¢ Mademoiselle is her own mistress, and may do as she 
pleases. I had orders to give her this letter. I lay it at 
her feet; she may pick it up if she chooses.’ 

“In fact, the man, who seemed to have the rank of a 
squire, laid the letter on a footstool at my feet, and went 
out. 

«What shall I do?’ I asked Gertrude. 

«<cTf I might venture to offer advice to Mademoiselle, 
I would say, read the letter. It may perhaps announce 
some danger, a knowledge of which may aid us in escap- 
ing it.’ 

“This advice was so reasonable that I abandoned my 
first resolve, and opened the letter.” 

At this moment Diane interrupted her narrative, rose, 
went to a little Italian desk, and drew a letter from a silk 
portfolio. Bussy glanced at the address and read : — 

‘To the beautiful, fair Diane de Méridor;” then, looking 
at Diane: “This address,” he said, “is written by the Due 
d’ Anjou.” 

“Ah,” she answered with a sigh, “then he did not 
deceive mel” 
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As Bussy hesitated to open the letter, Read,” she said 
‘(Chance has brought before you all the secrets of my life, 
I shall therefore keep nothing from you.” 

Bussy obeyed and read : — 


An unhappy prince, whom your divine beauty has wounded to the 
heart, will come to-night at ten o’clock to offer you his apologies for 
his conduct towards you, his only excuse being the invincible love 
with which you have inspired him. 

FRANCOIS. 


“Then this letter is really from the duke?” asked 
Diane. 

‘Alas! yes,” replied Bussy; “itis his writing and his 
seal.” 

Diane sighed. ‘Can he be less guilty than I thought?” 
she murmured. 

‘*Who—the prince?” asked Bussy. 

‘No, he —M. de Monsoreau.” 

Tt was now Bussy’s turn to sigh. 

“ Continue, madame,” he said, “and we shall judge the 
prince and the count.” 

“This letter, which I had then no thought of not believ- 
ing genuine, since it coincided so well with my own fears, 
indicated, as Gertrude had foreseen, the danger to which I 
was exposed, and rendered all the more precious to me the 
intervention of that unknown friend who offered me his 
help in my father’s name. I now only hoped in him. 

“Our investigations began again. Gertrude and I gazed 
through the window-panes, and did not lose sight of the 
lake and of that portion of the forest which was opposite 
our windows. As far as the eye could reach, we saw nothing 
that could give us hope. Night came on; but we were in 
the month of January, and at that season the days are 
short. We had still four or five hours to wait before the 
appointed time, to which we anxiously looked forward. 
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“Tt was a beautiful frosty night; and had it not been for 
the cold, we might have imagined it late spring or late 
autumn, The heavens were brilliant with myriads of stars, 
and in one corner the crescent-shaped moon shed its sil- 
very light over the landscape. We opened the window of 
Gertrude’s room, which would no doubt be less carefully 
watched than mine. 

“At about seven o'clock a light mist rose from the 
pond; but like a veil of transparent gauze, this mist did 
not prevent us from seeing, or rather, our eyes, accus- 
tomed to the darkness, succeeded in piercing this vapor. 
As we had no way of measuring time, we could not 
tell how long we had waited, when we suddenly seemed 
to see figures moving on the edge of the wood. These 
shadows appeared to approach with great precaution, 
going towards the trees, whose friendly shelter made the 
darkness even blacker. We might have believed that these 
shadows were merely due to fancy, when we distinctly 
heard the neighing of a horse. 

‘¢ Qur friends,’ murmured Gertrude. 

“¢ Or the prince,’ I replied. 

“¢ Oh, the prince would not hide,’ she said. 

“This simple reflection drove away my suspicions, and 
reassured me. We were doubly attentive. A man now 
advanced alone; I thought he left another group of men 
that had remained sheltered under a clump of trees. This 
man walked straight to the boat, detached it from its stake, 
entered it, and the boat glided over the water, moving 
noiselessly towards us. As it approached, my eyes made 
violent efforts to pierce the darkness, and I thought I 
recognized, first the tall form, then the gloomy and strongly 
marked features of M. de Monsoreau. When he came 
within ten paces of the window, I no longer had any doubts. 
I now feared the help almost as much as the danger. 

‘“Tremained silent and motionless, having drawn back 
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into a corner of the window where he could not see me, 
Having reached the foot of the wall, he fastened his boat 
to a ring, and I saw his head appear on a level with the 
window. I could not repress a cry. 

“Ah, pardon me,’ suid M. de Monsoreau. ‘I thought 
you expected me.’ 

‘‘¢T expected some one, monsieur, but I did not know 
it was you.’ 

‘A bitter smile passed over his face, ‘Who else, except 
her father, watches over Diane de Méridor’s honor ?’ 

‘¢You told me, monsieur, in the letter you wrote me, 
that you came in my father’s name.’ 

“*¢ Yes, mademoiselle; and as I knew you would have 
doubts, I have brought you a note from the baron,’ and he 
gave me a paper. 

“We had lit neither torches nor tapers, feeling more 
at liberty in the darkness to act as we would think fit 
under the circumstances. I went from Gertrude’s room 
into my own, and kneeling before the fire, by the light of 
the flame I read: — 


My pear Diane, — M. le Comte de Monsoreau alone can save 
you from your perilous situation, and the peril is great. Have faith 
in him as in the best friend that Providence could send you. He 
will tell you Iater what I wish, from the bottom of my heart, you 
would do to acquit the debt we shall contract towards him. 

Your father, who begs you to believe him, and to have pity on him, 
and on yourself, 

Baron DE MEnRrpor. 


‘I knew nothing positive against M. de Monsoreau. The 
aversion he inspired in me was instinctive rather than 
reasoned. I could only reproach him with the death of a 
doe,—a very light crime fora hunter. I therefore went 
to him. 

“* Well ?’ he asked, 
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‘Monsieur, I bave read my father’s letter. He tells me 
you will take me hence, but does not say whither.’ 

“¢Y shall take you where the baron is waiting for you, 
mademoiselle,’ 

“* Where ?’ 

4 At the Chateau de Méridor.’ 

“« Then I shall see my father ?’ 

“¢Tn two hours.’ 

“¢Ah, monsieur, if you speak truly —’ I stopped: the 
count was visibly waiting for the end of my sentence. 
‘Count on my gratitude,’ I added in a weak and trembling 
voice, for I knew what he might expect from my gratitude 
which I had not the strength to express to him. 

‘“* Mademoiselle,’ said the count, ‘are you ready to 
follow me?’ 

“T looked anxiously at Gertrude, and could easily see 
that the count’s sinister face was not more reassuring to 
her than it was to me. 

‘“¢ Reflect that each minute that passes is most precious 
for you,’ he said. ‘Iam almost half an hour behind time. 
Tt will soon be ten o’clock, and have you not been notified 
that the prince would be at ten o’clock at the Chateau de 
Beauzé ?’ 

“t Alas! yes,’ I answered. 

«¢ After the prince’s arrival, I can do nothing more for 
you than hopelessly risk my life, which I now risk with the 
certain knowledge that I can save you.’ 

“Why did not my father come ?’ 

“<¢Do you think your father is not watched? Do you 
think his slightest movement is not known ?’ 

“¢ But you?’ I asked. 

“<With me, it is very different. I am the princes 
friend and confidant.’ 

« ‘But, monsieur,’ I cried, ‘if you are the prince’s friend 
and confidant, then —’ 
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‘¢ThenT betray him for you. Yes, I do. Therefore I 
told you just now that I was risking my life to save your 
honor.’ 

‘There was such a ring of conviction in the count’s 
words, which seemed to accord so visibly with the truth, 
that although I was still loath to trust myself to him. [ 
found no words to express this feeling. 

“‘T am waiting,’ said he. — 

‘T looked at Gertrude, who was as undecided asI was. 

*¢See!’ said M. de Monsoreau; ‘if you still doubt, look 
there.’ 

“On the other side of the lake, coming from an opposite 
direction, was a troop of horsemen advancing towards the 
chateau. 

‘©¢ Who are those men ?’ I asked. 

«¢The Due d’Anjou, and his suite,’ replied the count. 

‘Mademoiselle, mademoiselle,’ said Gertrude. ‘There 
is no time to lose.’ 

* We have already lost too much,’ said the count. ‘In 
the name of Heaven, make up your mind!’ 

“T fell upon a chair, and my heart misgave me. 

“Oh! mon Diew! mon Dieu! what shall I do?’ I 
murmured. 

‘¢ Listen,’ said the count, ‘listen; they are knocking at 
the door.’ 

“In fact, we could hear the knocker raised by the 
two men we had seen separate from the group and come 
forward. 

*¢Tn five minutes,’ said the count, ‘it will be too late.’ 

“T tried to rise, but my limbs failed me. 

“¢ Help me, Gertrude,’ 1 stammered, ‘help me!’ 

“‘¢ Mademoiselle,’ said the poor girl, ‘do you hear the gate 
open ? Do you hear the horses in the yard ?’ 

“¢Yes! yes!’ I answered with an effort. ‘But I have 
no strength.’ 
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“Oh, is that it ?’ she said; and taking me in her arms as 
she would a baby, she placed me in those of the count; but 
when [ felt that man’s touch, I shuddered so violently that 
I nearly slipped from him and fell into the lake. He 
pressed me to his bosom and put moe in the boat. Gertrude 
hud followed me and come down without assistance. Then 
1 noticed that my veil had come off, and was floating on the 
water. I thought we would be tracked by it. 

“i My veil! my veil!’ I said to the count, ‘catch my 
veil |’ 

“The count glanced at the object 1 was pointing out to 
him. 

“No, he said, ‘it is better so,’ and seizing the oars, he 
rowed with such strength that with a few strokes he had 
reached the bank. At this moment we saw the windows of 
my room lighted up; the servants had just brought w 
lights. 

‘“* Have I deceived you?’ said M. de Monsoreau, ‘and 
was it time ?’ 

‘Qh, yes, yes, monsieur,’ said I to him; ‘you are indeed 
my savior!’ 

‘However, we could see the lights move swiftly about 
from my room to Gertrude’s. We heard voices, then a 
man entered, and all tbe others moved aside. This man 
came up to the open window, looked out, saw the veil 
floating on the water and uttered a cry. 

“You see I was right to leave that veil,’ said the count. 
‘The prince will believe that to escape him you have thrown 
yourself into the lake; and while he is searching for you, 
we will escape.’ 

“Then, indeed, I trembled at the dark depths of that mind 
that could count in advance on such anexpedient. At that 
moment we landed.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE TREATY. 


THERE was again a moment’s silence. Diane almost as 
overcome by the memory as by the real event, felt her voice 
ready to fail her. Bussy listened to her with all the facul- 
ties of his soul, and was vowing eternal hatred to all her 
enemies, whoever they might be. Finally, after smelling 
some salts that she drew from her pocket, she continued: 

“Scarcely had we set foot on the shore when seven or 
eight men rushed tous. They were the count’s people, and 
I thought I recognized among them the two servants who 
accompanied our litter when we were attacked by those 
who conducted us to the Chateau de Beaugé. A groom 
held two horses; one was the count’s black steed, the other 
was a white palfrey for me. The count helped me to 
mount, and when I was settled, jumped on his own horse. 
Gertrude took her seat behind one of the men, and so soon 
as all was ready, we set off at full gallop. I noticed that 
the count held the bridle of my palfrey, and I made him 
observe that I was a sufficiently good horsewoman to dis- 
pense with this precaution; but he replied that my horse 
might shy and become separated from him. 

‘We had galloped about ten minutes when I heard Ger- 
trude’s voice calling me. I turned round, and saw that 
our troop was divided. Four of the men had taken a by- 
path, and were leading her into the forest, while M. de 
Monsoreau and the other four accompanied me along the 
high-road. | 
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“¢Gertrude!’ I cried. ‘Monsieur, why doves not Gertrude 
come with us?’ | 

“¢Tt is an indispensable precaution,’ said the count. ‘If 
we are pursued we must leave two tracks. In two direc- 
tions, chance travellers must be able to say they have seen 
a woman carried off by men. There is then a possibility 
that M. d’Anjou may take the wrong track, and follow the 
maid instead of you.’ 

« Although plausible, the answer did not satisfy me; but 
what could I say or do? I sighed and waited. Besides, 
the road which the count was following was really the one 
that led to Méridor. At the rate at which we were going 
we would have reached the chdteau in fifteen minutes, when 
all at once, having come to a cross-road in the forest which 
I well knew, the count, instead of following the road that led 
to my father’s, turned to the left and rode in an exactly oppo- 
site direction. JI immediately cried out, and in spite of the 
rapid pace of my palfrey, I had already placed my hand on 
the pommel of the saddle to jump down, when the count, 
who no doubt watched all my movements, leaned towards 
me, threw his arm around me, lifted me from my horse, and 
placed me on the saddle before him. The palfrey, feeling 
relieved of its burden, fled neighing through the forest. 
The count acted with such rapidity that before I had time 
to utter a cry, M. de Monsoreau put his hand over my 
mouth. 

“< Mademoiselle,’ he said to me, ‘I swear to you on my 
honor that I am only following your father’s orders, as I 
shall prove to you at our first halt. If that proof does not 
suffice, and if you are still doubtful, on my honor, you will 
be free.’ 

“But, monsieur, you told me you were conducting me 
to my father!’ cried I, pushing away his hand, and throw- 
ing my head backwards, 

‘Yes, I told you so beeause I saw that you hesitated to 
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follow me, and another moment’s hesitation would have 
ruined us all, as you may have seen. Now come,’ said the 
count, stopping, ‘do you wish to kill the baron? Do you 
wish to go straight to your own dishonor? Say but one 
word, and I shall conduct you to Méridor.’ 

“t You spohe of a proof that you were acting in my 
father’s name.’ 

«Here is this proof,’ said the count. ‘Take that letter 
and read it at our first stopping-place. If, after having 
read it, you still wish to return to the chateau, I repeat it, 
on my honor, you will be free to do so. But if you have 
some respect for the baron’s orders, you will not return, I 
all very sure.’ 

«Then come, monsieur; let us hasten to reach our first 
stopping-place, as 1 long to know if you are speaking the 
truth.’ 

“¢ Remember that you follow me freely.’ 

“6 Yes, but with the freedom left to a young girl who sees 
her father’s death and her own dishonor on the one hand, 
and on the other, the obligation to trust to the word of a 
man she scarcely knows. However, I follow you freely, 
monsieur, as you will be able to see if you will kindly give 
me a horse.’ 

“The count made a sign to one of his men to dismount. 
I also jumped down, and in another minute I was in the 
saddle near the count. 

<The palfrey cannot be very far off,’ he said to the man. 
‘Seek her in the forest; call her; you know she obeys a 
whistle or a call like a dog. You will join us at La 
Chitre.’ 

“T shuddered in spite of myself. La Ch&tre was ten 
leagues from Méridor, on the road to Paris. 

“¢ Monsieur,’ said I, ‘I accompany you, but at La Ch&tre 
we shall make our conditions.’ 

“Or rather, mademoiselle, at La Chatre you will give 
me your orders,’ replied the count, _ 
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This pretended obedience did not reassure me. How. 
ever, as I had no choice, and saw no other means te 
escape the Duc d’Anjou, I silently followed on. At day- 
break, we reached La Chatre; but instead of entering the 
village, just before coming to the first gardens, we went 
across country towards a lonely house. I stopped my 
horse. 

‘‘« Where are we going ?’ I asked. 

“*QTisten, mademoiselle, said the count. ‘I have 
already noticed that you have a very sound judgment, te 
which I appeal. In flying from a prince, next in power 
to the king, can we stop in an ordinary hostelry, in the 
midst of a village where the first peasant who sees us will 
denounce us? We may bribe one man, but we cannot 
bribe a whole village.’ 

All the count’s answers always struck me by their 
logic, or, at least, their plausibility, 

“«¢Very well,’ said I, ‘go on.’ 

‘We resummed our way. We were expected, for, unper- 
ceived by me, one of the men of our escort had ridden on 
in advance. A good fire was burning in a rather clean 
room, and a bed was prepared, 

‘‘« Here is your room, mademoiselle,’ said the count. ‘I 
shall await your orders.’ 

“He bowed, retired, and left me alone. The first thing I 
did was to go near the lamp, draw my father’s letter from 
my bosom. Here it is, Monsieur de Bussy. I make you 
my judge. Read.” 

Bussy took the letter and read: —- 


My BELOVED Drang, —As I have no doubt that you yielded to 
my prayer, and followed M: de Monsoreau, he must have told you 
that you had had the misfortune to attract the attention of the Duc 
d'Anjou, who had you carried off by force, and taken to the Chateau 
de Beaugé. You may judge by this violence of what the duke is 
capable, and the shame that threatens you. Well, there is one 
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way of avoiding the dishonor which I would not survive; one means 
of escape, — that is, marrying our noble friend. Once you kre the 
Comtesse de Monsoreau, the count will be defending hia wife, and he 
has sworn to care for you in every way. I desire, therefore, my 
darling daughter, that this marriage should take place as soon as 
possible; and if you yield to my wishes, I send you my positive con- 
sent, together with my paternal benediction, and pray God that he 
may bestow upon you all the treasures of happiness he reserves for 


hearts like yours. | 
Your father, who does not order, but entreats, 
Baron DE Meripor. 


“ Alas!” said Bussy, “if this letter be really from your 
father, madame, it is only too clear.” 

“T do not doubt its being from him; nevertheless, I read 
it three tines before coming to any decision. I finally 
called the count. 

‘ He entered at once, which showed that he had been 
standing at the door. I held the letter in my hand. 

“¢Well!’ he said to me, ‘have you read it?’ 

«< Yes,’ I answered. 

“¢Do you still doubt my devotion and respect ?’ 

“¢Tf T had doubted, monsieur, this letter would have 
imposed belief upon me. Now, suppose I am willing to 
yield to my father’s wishes, what do you intend doing ?’ 

“¢T intend to take you to Paris, mademoiselle; that is, 
after all, the easiest place to hide you.’ 

“¢ And my father ?’ 

“< As soon as there will no longer be danger of compro- 
mising you, you know that the baron will hasten to join 
you, wherever you may be.’ 

‘‘« Well, monsieur, I am ready to accept your protection, 
and the conditions you impose.’ 

“‘T impose nothing, mademoiselle,’ answered the count; 
‘I only offer you the means of escape.’ 

“<«Well, I correct myself, and I say with you, I am 
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ready to accept the means of safety you offer me, on three 
conditions." 

“(«Speak, mademoiselle.’ 

«The first one is that Gertrude shall return to me.’ 

‘‘¢ She is here,’ said the count. 

“<The second is that we shall travel separately as far 
as Paris.’ 

“(YT was about to propose this separation, to reassure 
you.’ 

“(And the third is that our marriage, unless I myself 
acknowledge some urgent necessity for it, shall take place 
only in presence of my father.’ 

‘<Tt is my earnest desire, and I count on his benedic- 
tion to call down that of Heaven upon our heads.’ 

‘“T remained astounded. I had expected to find in the 
couut some opposition to this triple expression of my will, 
when, on the contrary, he was exactly of my opinion on 
all things. 

“Now, mademoiselle,’ said M. de Mongoreau, ‘ will you 
permit me to offer you some advice ?’ 

“¢T am listening, monsieur.’ 

«Travel only by night.’ 

«4 Aoreed.’ 

¢ Let me choose the route and stopping-places; all my 
precautions tend to a single object, and that is, aiding you 
to escape the Duc d’ Anjou.’ 

“Tf you love me as you say, monsieur, our interests 
are the same; therefore, I have no objections to make.’ 

“‘QLastly, in Paris, to accept the lodging I shall have 
prepared for you, however simple and ont of the way it 
may be.’ 

“tT only hope to live in retirement, monsieur; the 
More simple and out of the way the lodging may be, the 
more it will suit a fugitive.’ 

“Then we shall agree on all points, mademoiselle ; aud 
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the hetter to conform with the plan you have traced, I 
need but present my most humble respects, send you your 
maid, and arrange for the rest of your journey.’ 

“Wor my part, monsieur,’ I replied, ‘I shall keep my 
word if you keep yours.’ 

«This is all I ask, said the count; ‘and this promise 
assures me that I shall soon be the happiest of men.’ 

‘With these words he bowed and left the room, five 
minutes later, Gertrude entered. This good girl’s joy was 
great; she had believed herself forever separated from me. 
I told her all that had taken place. I needed some one who 
could enter into all my views, second all my desires, under- 
stand and obey me at a glance orasign. M.de Monsoreau’s 
facility astonished me, and I feared some violation of the 
treaty concluded between us. As I finished, we heard the 
sound of a horse’s hoofs. I ran to the window; it was 
M. de Monsoreau galloping off on the road by which we 
had come. Why did he go back instead of going forward ? 
This was something I could not understand. However, 
he had fulfilled the first article of the treaty in restoring 
Gertrude to me, he was fulfilling the second in going 
away; there was nothing to be said. Besides, whatever 
direction he might take, his departure reassured me. 

“We spent the whole day in the little house, served by 
our hostess. Towards evening, the man who seemed the 
chief of the escort entered my room to take my orders. As 
the danger seemed to me greater, 50 long as I remained 
near the Chateau de Beaugé, I answered that I was ready. 
Five minutes later, he returned to say that they awaited 
me. At the door I found my white mare. As M. de 
Monsoreau had thought, she had come at the first call. 
We travelled all night, and stopped at daybreak, as we had 
done before. I calculated that we must have gone about 
fifteen leagues; besides, M. de Monsoreau had taken every 
precaution to guard me against fatigue or cold. The horse 
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he had chosen for me had a very easy pace, and as T left the 
house a fur cloak had been thrown over my shoulders. 
This halt resembled the first one, and all our nocturnal 
journeys were alike, — always the same attentions and the 
Same respect; everywhere the same care. We were 
evidently preceded by some one who prepared lodgings. 
Was it the count? I cannot say; in accomplishing this 
duty with the same regularity as the others, not once did 
I see him. 

“On the seventh day, from the top of a hill, I perceived 
a preat cluster cf houses. It was Paris. We halted to 
await the night; and when darkness had set in, we resumed 
our way. We soon passed under a gate, beyond which the 
first object that struck my gaze was an immense building, 
the high walls of which made me recognize it as a monas- 
tery. Then we crossed the river twice, took to the right, 
and ten minutes later we reached the Place de la Bastille. 
A man who seemed to be waiting for us came out ofa 
door-way, and approaching the chief of the escort,— 

“Jt is here,’ he said. 

“The chief of our escort turned to me: — 

“< You have heard, madame; we have arrived.’ And 
jumping off his horse, he offered me his hand to dismount 
as he always did. The door was open, and a light on the 
stairs lit up the passage. 

“<Madame,’ said the man to me, ‘you are at home. 
At this door the mission I received comes to an end; 
may I flatter myself that I have fulfilled it according 
to your wishes, and with all the respect enjoined 
upon us?’ 

“ «Yes, monsieur,’ I said. ‘I have only thanks to give 
you; offer them in my name to the good people who have 
accompanied me. I would like to remunerate them ina 
better way, but I possess nothing.’ 

“*Do not trouble yourself about that, madame,’ an 
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swered the one to whom I offered my excuses; ‘they are 
ainply rewarded.’ 

‘ At these words the little troop galloped off, and disap- 
peared in the Rue Saint-Antoine, Gertrude had closed the 
door at once, and we had watched them ride off, through 
the wicket. We went to the stairs, lighted by a lamp, 
which Gertrude took as she led the way. We went up and 
found ourselves in the corridor; the three doors were 
open. We entered the middle one, and found ourselves in 
this drawing-room. It was all lighted as at this moment. 
I opeued this door, and found a large dressing-room; then 
the other, which was that of my bedroom, in which to my 
great surprise I saw my own portrait. I recognized the 
one that hung in my father’s room at Méridor, and the 
count had doubtless begged it of the baron. 

‘T shuddered at this new proof that my father already 
regarded me as M. de Monsoreau’s wife. We went through 
the house, which was deserted, but nothing was wanting. 
There was a fire burning in every chimney, and in the 
dining-room a supper was served. I threw a rapid glance 
on this table; there was only one plate; I was reassured. 

“Well, mademoiselle,’ said Gertrude, ‘you see the count 
keeps his promises to the end.’ 

«Alas! yes,’ I answered with a sigh. ‘I would have 
preferred to see him ao some of his prone) then I 
could have broken mine.’ 

‘“T took supper, then we visited the house a second time, 
but found no one in it. It was ours, and we were alone. 
Gertrude slept in my room. The next day she went out to 
look about; and only then did I know that we were at the 
end of the Rue Saint-Antoine, opposite the Hétel des Tour- 
nelles, and that the fortress towering on my right was the 
Bastille. Nevertheless, all this information did not mean 
very much to me. I did not know Paris, having never 
been there. The day went by without bringing anything 
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new. That night, just as I sat down to supper, some one 
knocked at the door. Gertrude and I looked at each other. 
There was a second knock. 

‘¢*G@o and see who is knocking,’ I said. 

“Tf it be the count?’ she said, seeing that I turned 
pale. 

‘<¢Tf it be the count,’ I answered with an effort, ‘you 
must open to him. He has faithfully kept his promises, 
and he will see that, like him, I have but one word.’ 

‘‘A moment later Gertrude reappeared. 

‘ <Tt 13 the count, madame,’ she said. 

- Get him come in,’ I replied. 

“Gertrude moved aside and made way for M. de Mon- 
soreau, who appeared on the threshold. 

‘¢ Well, madame,’ he asked me, ‘have I faithfully kept 
my part of the agreement ?’ 

‘¢¢ Yes, monsieur,’ I answered, ‘and I thank you.’ 

“You are, then, willing to receive me ?’ he added, with a 
Smile, the irony of which he vainly attempted to suppress. 

‘‘<Come in, monsieur.’ 

‘The count approached, and remained standing. I made 
him a sign to be seated. 

‘“¢ Have you any news, monsieur ?’ I asked him. 

“Of what and of whom, madame ?’ 

“<Of my father and of Méridor, before all!’ 

“*T have not returned to the Chateau de Méridor, and I 
have not seen the baron.’ 

‘Then of Beaugé and of the Duc d’ Anjou.’ 

“«This is different. I have been to Beaugé, and have 
spoken to the duke.’ 

“ ‘How did you find him ?? 

“ «Trying to doubt.’ 

“*'To doubt what ?’ 

¢ Your death,’ 

«*But you confirmed it ?’ 
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“<T did my best.’ 

«}« And where is the duke ?’ 

‘* He reached Paris last night.’ 

‘¢Why did he return so rapidly ?’ 

‘¢Because no man willingly remains in a place where 
he thinks he has a woman’s death to reproach himself 
with.’ 

“ «Have you seen him since his return to Paris?’ 

‘JT have just left him,’ 

‘« Has he spoken to you of me ?’ 

“¢T did not give him time.’ 

““<Of what did you speak ?? 

“¢Of a promise he had made me, and which I urged him 
to fulfil.’ 

“ What is it?’ 

“He promised to have me appointed master of the 
hounds as a reward for services I have rendered.’ 

“¢Ah, yes!’ I said with a smile, thinking of my poor 
Daphné’s death. ‘You are a terrible hunter, I remember, 
and as such you have claims to the place.’ 

Tt is not as a hunter that I shall obtain it, madame, 
but as a servant of the prince. I shall not have it because 
I may have claims, but because M. d’Anjou would not dare 
be ungrateful to me.’ 

“ Notwithstanding the respectful tone in which they 
were uttered, there was in all these answers something 
that frightened 11e,—the expression of a dark and im- 
placable will. I remained silent for a moment. 

“Am I permitted to write to my father?’ I asked. 

“‘No doubt; but remember that your letters may be 
intercepted.’ | 

“Am I forbidden to go out ?’ 

“<*Nothing is forbidden, madame; I only beg you ta 
observe that you may be followed.’ 

“¢ At least I must go and hear Mass on Sunday.’ 
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“¢Tt would be better for your safety that you should not 
go; but if you wish to do 50, I would advise you to go to 
Sainte-Catherine.’ 

‘¢¢ Where is that church ?’ 

‘©4Qpposite your house, on the other side of the street.’ 

«¢Thank you, monsieur.’ 

« There was another silence. 

«© When shall I see you again, monsieur ?? 

“‘¢T await your permission to return.’ 

“Do you need it ?’ 

“No doubt. Iam as yet a stranger to you.’ 

‘“« Have you nota key to this house ?’ 

«Your husband alone has the right to have one.’ 

‘Monsieur,’ I said, more frightened by these singularly 
submissive answers than I would have been by absolute 
commands. ‘Monsieur, you will return when you please, 
or when you think you have something of importance to 
communicate.’ 

‘¢¢ Madame, I shall make use of your permission, but not 
abuse it, — and I give you the first proof by begging you to 
receive my respects.’ 

“The count rose with these words. 

“<You leave me ?’ said I more and more surprised at 
this way of acting, which was so different from what I 
expected, 

‘4 Madame,’ replied the count, ‘I know that you do not 
love me, and I shall not abuse the situation in which 
you are placed by forcing you to receive my attentions. 
By being discreet at first, I hope you will gradually become 
accustomed to my presence, and in this manner the sacri- 
fice will be less painful when the time will come for you to 
be my wife.’ 

‘Monsieur,’ said I, rising in turn, ‘I acknowledge the 
delicacy with which you have acted, aud, notwithstanding 
the sort of rudeness that accompanies all your words, I 
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appreciate them. I will be equally frank with you. I had 
a prejudice against you which I hope time will cure.’ 

“¢ Permit me, madame,’ he said, ‘to share this hope, and 
to look forward to that happy moment.’ Then, bowing 
with all the respect I might have expected from my moat 
humble servant, he made a sign to Gertrude, who had been. 
present during this whole conversation, to light him to the 
door.”’ 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE MARRIAGE. 


“Uron my soul, he is a strange man,” said Bussy. 

“Qh, yes, very strange, is he not, monsieur? He 
expressed his love for me with all the harshness of hatred. 
Gertrude, when she returned, found me sadder, and more 
frightened than ever. She tried to reassure me, but the 
poor girl was visibly ay uneasy as myself. This icy 
respect, this ironical obedience, this repressed passion 
which vibrated in every tone of his voice, were more 
frightful to me than a firmly expressed will which I might 
have opposed. 

“The next day was Sunday. As far back as I could remem- 
ber, I had never failed to attend the divine office. I heard 
the belJs of Sainte-Catherine’s, which seemed to call me. I 
saw every one going to the church, so I wrapped myself up 
in a thick veil, and, followed by Gertrude, I joined the 
throng of faithful Christians called by the bell. I looked 
for the darkest corner, and knelt near a wall. Gertrude 
placed herself like a sentinel between the people and me, 
but this time the precaution was useless. No one seemed 
to notice us. 

‘Two days later, the count returned, and announced that 
he had been appointed master of the hounds. M. d’Anjou’s 
influence had obtained for him that position which had 
almost been promised to M. de Saiut-Luc, one of the king’s 
favorites. This was a triumph which he himself had 
scarcely expected,” 
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‘In fact,” said Bussy, ‘‘ we were all astonished.” 

“ He came to announce the news, hoping that his new 
dignity might induce me to give my consent. However, he 
did not press me, he did not insist, he hoped everything 
from my promise, and from events. As for me, I was 
beginning to hope that since the Duc d’Anjou believed 
me dead, and the danger no longer existed, I woula 
cease to be bound to the count. Seven more days elapsed 
without bringing anything new, save two visits from 
M. de Monsoreau, ‘These visits, like the preceding ones, 
were cold and respectful; but I have already told you 
how singular and even threatening were this coldness and 
this respect. 

“The following Sunday I went to church, as I had already 
done, and occupied the same place I had taken a week 
before. Security makes us imprudent; in the midst of my 
prayers, my veil was moved to one side; besides, in the 
house of God I thought only of God. I was praying 
earnestly for my father when Gertrude suddenly touched 
me onthe arm. IJ needed a second warning to draw me 
from the sort of religious ecstasy in which I was buried. I 
raised my head, mechanically glanced around, and to my 
horror I perceived, leaning against a pillar, and devouring 
me with his eyes, M. le Duc d’Anjou. A man who seemed 
his confidant rather than his servant stood near him.” 

“That is D’Aurilly, his lute-player,” said Bussy. 

“Yes,” answered Diane, “JT think that is the name Ger- 
trude mentioned to me later.” 

“Continue, madame, continue,” said Bussy. “I am 
beginning to understand it all.” 

“T quickly drew my veil over my face; it was too late. 
He had seen me, and if he had not recognized me, he was 
struck with my likeness to the woman he had loved and 
lost. Uneasy under his glance, the weight of which I felt 
upon me, I rose and advanced to the door, but found him 
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standing there. He offered me holy water as I passed. I 
pretended not to see him, and did not accept what he 
offered, Without turning round, J knew that we were 
followed. Had I known more of Paris, I would have 
tried to deceive tha duke as to my real home; but I had 
never gone further than from my house to the church, nor 
did I know any one of whom I could ask a quarter of an 
hour’s hospitality. I had no friend, and only one protector, 
whom I feared more than an enemy.” 

“Oh, mon Dieu/” murmured Bussy, “why did not 
Heaven, Providence, or chance throw me sooner in your 
path ?” 

Diane thanked the young man with a glance. 

‘ But pardon me,” said Bussy, “I am always interrupting 
you, and yet I am dying of curiosity. Continue, I implore 
you.” 

‘'M. de Monsoreau came that evening. I did not know 
whether or not to mention my adventure, when he himself 
put an end to my hesitation. 

“‘¢ You asked me,’ he said, ‘if you could go to Mass, and 
I replied that you were sovereign mistress of your actions, 
but that it would be better not to go out. You would not 
believe me. You went this morning to Sainte-Catherine’s. 
By a chance or fatality, the prince was there, and saw you,’ 

“That is true, monsieur; and I hesitated to inform 
you of that circumstance, because I did not know if the 
prince had recognized me, or if he had been simply struck 
by a likeness.’ 

“Your face struck him; your likeness to the woman he 
regrets, appeared to him extraordinary. He followed you, 
and made inquiries, but could learn nothing as no one 
knew anything.’ 

§ Mon Dieu / monusieur,’ I cried. 

‘“¢The duke has a dark and persevering heart,’ said the 
count, 
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«é¢Qh, he will forget me, I hope!’ 

““¢T don’t believe it; once seen you are never forgotten. 
I tried my best to forget you, but I did not succeed ;’ and the 
first passionate look I had noticed flashed at this moment 
from M. de Monsoreau’s eyes. I was more terrified by that 
tlash than I had been that morning by the sight of the 
prince. I remained silent. 

‘©< What do you intend doing ?’ asked the count. 

Monsieur, can I not leave this house, this street, this 
neighborhood, to go and live at the other end of Paris, or, 
better still, return to Anjou ?’ 

“<All that would be. useless,’ said M. de Monsoreau, 
shaking his head. ‘M. d’Anjou is a terrible blood-hound ; 
he is on your track, now; go where you will, he will follow 
you till he finds you.’ 

“¢QOh, mon Diew! you frighten me.’ 

««That is nut my intention. I tell you things as they 
are, and no more.’ 

“¢Then I in turn will ask you what you have just asked 
me. What do you intend to do, monsieur ?’ 

“¢ Alas!’ replied M. de Monsoreau, with bitter irony, ‘I 
am aman of poor imagination. I had found a way, but it 
does not suit you. I give it up, but do not ask me to find 
new ones.’ 

“But, mon Dieu!’ I replied, ‘the danger is perhaps less 
pressing than vou think.’ 

*©¢ 'The future will show us that, madame,’ said the count, 
rising. ‘At all events, I repeat it, Madame de Monsoreau 
would have less to fear from the prince, as my new post 
places me near the king, whose protection would extend over 
myself and my wife.’ 

“ My only answer was a sigh. What the count had said 
seemed to me both plausible and reasonable. M. de 
Monsorcau waited a mnment, as if to give me time to 
answer, but my strengtu failed me. Ie was standing ready 
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to withdraw. <A bitter smile passed over his lips; he 
bowed, and went out. I thought I heard him mutter some 
oaths as he went downstairs. I called Gertrude, who 
generally remained in the dressing-room or in the bed- 
room when the count came; she hastened to appear. I 
was standing at the window, wrapped in the curtains, so 
that I could see into the street without being seen. The 
count left the house, and walked away. We remained 
there nearly an hour, watching everything, but no one came. © 
The night passed, but nothing happened. 

‘The next day when Gertrude went out, she was accosted 
by a young man whom she recognized as the one who had 
accompanied the prince the day before; but she resisted 
all his offers, and refused to answer his questions. The 
young man retired after that. This meeting inspired me 
with a profound terror. It was the beginning of an investi- 
gation which would not stop there. I was afraid M. de 
Monsoreau would not come that evening, and that some 
attempt might be made to invade the house during the 
night. I sent for him, and he came at once. I told him 
everything, and described the young man. 

“Tt is D’Aurilly,’ he said. ‘What did Gertrude answer ?’ 

“ ¢ Gertrude answered nothing at all.’ 

‘*M. de Monsoreau reflected for a moment. 

«She was wrong,’ he said. 

«¢ How so?’ 

“Yes, we must gain time.’ 

«Time ?’ 

‘*T am now still dependent on the Due d’Anjou, but in 
a fortnight, in twelve days, in a week perhaps, he will be 
in my power. We must deceive him, to make him wait.’ 

“© Mon Dieu!’ 

‘“‘* Certainly, hope will make him patient. A complete 
refusal would carry him to extremities.’ 

“ ‘Monsieur, write to my father!’Icried. ‘He will come 
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and throw himself at the feet of the king, who will take pity 
on an ald man.’ 

“<‘That will depend on tha king’s mood and on the 
political necessities of the moment which will make him 
friendly or hostile to the duke. Besides, it would take six 
days for a measenger to reach your father, and six days for 
your father to get here. In twelve days, if we do not stap 
him, M, d’Anjou will have made all the progress he needs.’ 

“* And haw can we stop him ?’ 

“M. de Monsoreau did not answer. J understood his 
thought, and looked down. 

‘Monsieur,’ said I, after a moment’s pause, ‘ give your 
orders to Gertrude, and she will follow your inatructions.’ 

‘An imperceptible smile passed over the count’s lips at 
this first appeal to his protection. He talked to Gertrude 
for a faw moments, 

‘“(Madame,’ he said to me, ‘as I might be seen leaving 
your hause, and night will not come for two or three hours 
yet, da you permit me to spend these two or three hours in 
your company ?’ 

‘“M. de Monsoreau had almost the right to demand, yet 
he merely asked. J made him a sign to sitdown. I then 
noticed the wonderful power he had over himself, At the 
same moment he overcame the sort of embarrassment which 
resulted from the peculiar position in which we were placed, 
and his conversation, to which that species of harshness I 
have observed gave so strong a character, was most varied 
and interesting. The count had travelled, seen, and thought 
a great deal, and at the end of two hours I understood the 
influence obtained over my father by this strange man,” 

Buasy heaved a sigh. 

‘When night came on, without insisting 0 or demanding 
anything else, and apparently satisfied with what he had 
obtained, he rose and left me. During the evening Gertrude 
aud I returned ta our gbservatory. This time we distinetly 
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saw two men, who examined the house. They approached 
the door several times. All the interior lights were extin- 
guished, and they could not see us. At about eleven o'clock 
they went away. The next day, Gertrude, on going out, 
found the same young man at the same place. He again 
accosted her, and questioned her as he had done the day 
before. Gertrude was less severe, and exchanged a few 
words with him. 

“The neat day she was more communicative. She told 
him I was the widow of a counsellor, that I had no fortune, 
and lived in great retirement. He wished to insist to know 
more, but was obliged to be contented with what he could 
learn. The following day D’Aurilly seemed to have some 
doubts as to the truth of her story. He spoke of Anjou, 
Beaugé, and even mentioned Méridor. Gertrude answered 
that all these names were entirely unknown to her. He 
then acknowledged that he came from the Due d’Anjou, 
who had seen me, and was in love with me. After this 
avowal came magniticent offers for her and for me, — for 
her, if she would introduce the prince into the house; for 
me, if I would receive him. 

“™M. de Monsoreau came every evening, and I told him 
how we stood. He remained with me from eight o'clock 
until midnight, but his anxiety was evidently very great. 
On Saturday night he came, paler and more agitated than 
usual. | 

“« Listen,’ he said to me; ‘you must promise everything 
for Tuesday or Wednesday.’ 

“ «Promise everything, — why ?’ I exclaimed. 

“Because M. d’Anjou is determined to enter; and as he 
is just now on very good terms with the king, there is con- 
‘sequeutly nothing to expect from the king.’ 

“«But between now and Wednesday will anything hap- 
pen to help me?’ 

“*Perhaps. From day to day I expect that event which 
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will put the prince into my power. I urge it on, not only 
with my wishes but with my actions. To-morrow I must 
leave you and go to Montereau.’ 

«¢You must!’ I cried with mingled terror and joy. 

‘¢¢ Yes; I have there a rendezvous which is indispensable 
to bring about the event of which I spoke.’ 

¢ And if we are in the same situation, what must I do? 
Mon Dieu!’ 

“<What can be done against a prince, madame, when 
I have no right to pene you? We must yield to evil 
fortune.’ 

“¢QOh, my father, my father!’ I cried. 

‘The count looked at me. 

‘“¢Qh, monsieur!’ 

«With what do you reproach me? 

«Oh, nothing ! — on the contrary.’ 

“Have I not been devoted as a friend, respectful as a 
brother ?’ 

“¢ You have behaved throughout as a man of honor.’ 

«¢ Have I not your Promise ?? 

te ‘Ves.’ 

¢ Have I once reminded you of it?’ 

tf ‘No I } 

“And yet when circumstances are such that you find 
yourself between shame and honor, you prefer to be the 
duke’s mistress to being my wife!’ 

‘©¢T do not say that, monsieur.’ 

“Then decide.’ 

«¢T have decided.’ 

“¢T’o be Comtesse de Monsoreau ?’ 

“¢ Rather than the Duc d’Anjou’s mistress.’ 

“¢ Rather than the duke’s mistress! The alternative is 
flattering !’- 

“T was silent. 

“*No matter,’ said the count; ‘let Gertrude gain time 
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“The next day Gertrude went out as usual, but did not 
see D’Aurilly. When she returned, we felt more frightened 
at his absence than we had been at his presence. Gertrude 
went out a second time, without necessity, and only to meet 
him, but she did not find him. She went on a third expe- 
dition, as fruitless as the first two. I sent Gertrude to 
M. de Monsoreau. He was gone, and no one knew whither. 
We were lonely and desolate; we felt weak. For the first 
time I felt my injustice to the count.” 

‘Oh, madame,” cried Bussy, “do not be so hasty in chang- 
ing your opinion of this man; there is something in his 
whole conduct which we do not know, but which we shall 
know.” 

«The evening came, accompanied with increasing terrors. 
I was determined to do anything rather than fall alive into 
the Duc d’Anjou’s hands. I had provided myself with this 
dagger, and I was resolved to stab myself in the prince’s 
presence the moment he or any of his attendants would try 
to lay hands on me. We barricaded ourselves in our rooms. 
Through an incredible negligence, the street door had no 
bolt on the inside. We hid the lamp, and placed ourselves 
in observation. — 

‘All was quiet until eleven o’clock. At that moment 
five men came out of the Rue Saint-Antoine, held a council, 
and hid themselves in a corner near the Hotel des Tour- 
nelles. We began to tremble. These men were probably 
there for us. However, they remained motionless, and a 
quarter of an hour elapsed. At the end of this quarter of 
an hour, two more men appeared at the corner of the Rue 
Saint-Paul. The moon, passing between two clouds, ena- 
bled Gertrude to recognize D’Aurilly in one of these two 
men. 

«‘¢ Alas, mademoiselle, it is they,’ murmured the poor 
girl. 

“¢Yes, I replied, trembling with fear; ‘and the five 
others are there to lend them assistance.’ 
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‘But they will have to break open the door,’ said Ger- 
trude, ‘and the noise will arouse the neighbors.’ 

“Why should tha neighbors come? Do they know us, 
and hava they any motive to get themselves in difficulties 
for our defence ? Alas! Gertrude, our only real protector is 
the count,’ 

“Then why do you always refuse to marry him?’ 

“T sighed.” 
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«“Durine that time the two men who had appeared at the 
corner of the Kue Saint-Paul had glided along near the 
houses and were bow under our windows. We carefully 
opened the casement. 

“¢ Are you sure it is here?’ asked a voice. 

“<Yes, monseignour, perfectly sure, It is the fifth house 
from the corner of the Rue Saint-Paul,’ 

“*Do you think the key will fit?’ 

“<T have taken the print of the look.’ 

“TY seized Gertrude’s arm and préssed it. 

“¢ And once we are in?’ 

"*Onte inside, that is my business. The servant will 
admit us, and your Highness has in his pocket a golden 
key a8 good as mine.’ 

“* Open, then!’ 

“We heard the key turn in the lock, but all at once the 
men concealed near the Hotel des Tournelles rushed against 
the prince and D’Aurilly, crying out, ‘To death! to death !’ 
I eould understand nothing of this. I only knew that an 
unexpected and unhoped-for assistance had tome to us, and I 
fell on my knees giving thanks to Heaven. But the prince 
had only to show himself, and speak his name, and every 
sword was sheathed, and éach aggressor stepped back.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Bussy; “they wete not there for the 
prince, but for me.” 

“At all events,” said Diane, “this attack eaused the 
prince to retire. We saw him go through the Rue de Jouy, 
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while the five gentlemen of the ambuscade resumed their 
places at the corner of the Hoétel des Tournelles. It was 
evident that the danger was over for that night at least, 
because these five gentlemen were not there for us. But 
we were too anxious and excited to go to bed. We remained 
standing near the window, waiting for some unknown event 
which we instinctively felt was about to happen. We had 
not long to wait. A man on horseback appeared in thie 
middle of the Rue Saint-Antoine. He was no doubt thie 
one expected by the five gentlemen, for they no sooner 
caught sight of him than they cried, ‘To arms! to arms!’ 
and rushed upon him. You know all that followed, as the 
gentleman was yourself.” 

“On the contrary, madame,” said Bussy, who hoped that 
the young woman, in the course of her narrative, would 
betray some secret of her heart, — “on the contrary, I know 
nothing, for I fainted after the combat.” 

“Tt is useless to tell you,” said Diane, with a slight 
blush, “the interest that we took in this combat 50 unequal 
and yet so valiantly sustained. Every incident drew from 
us a shudder, a thrill, a prayer. We saw your horse stagger 
and fall, and we thought you were lost; but it was not so. 
The brave Bussy deserved his reputation. You fell on your 
feet, and did not even have to rise to strike your enemies. 
Finally, surrounded, threatened on all sides, you retreated 
like a lion, facing your foes, and came to lean against our 
door. Then Gertrude and I had the same thought, which 
was to go down and open to you; she looked at me. ‘ Yes,’ 
I said, and we both rushed to the stairs. ButasI told you 
before, we had barricaded the door on the inside, and it took 
us some seconds to move the furniture; and. just as we 
reached the landing we heard the street door close. 

“We both remained motionless. Who was the person 
who had entered? I leaned against Gertrude, and we both 
stood breathlessly waiting. We now heard steps in the 
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passage; a man appeared at the foot of the stairs, tottered, 
threw up his arms, and fell on the lowest step. This man 
was evidently not pursued; he had put the door, so luckily 
left open by the duke, between himself and his adversaries, 
and dangerously, perhaps mortally wounded, he had fallen 
at the bottom of the stairs. In any case we had nothing to 
fear, and it was the man who needed our help. 

«¢The lamp!’ I said to Gertrude. 

‘She ran and returned with a light. We were not mis- 
taken; you had fainted. We recognized you as the brave 
gentleman who had so valiantly fought; and without hesi- 
tation we resolved to help you. In one instant you were 
carried to my room and laid on my bed. You were stil 
unconscious, and a surgeon seemed most necessary. Ger- 
trude remembered having heard of a wonderful cure made 
a few days before by a young physician of the Rue Beau- 
treillis. She knew his address, and offered to go for him. 

“<«But,’ said I, ‘this young man might betray us.’ 

“<¢Be assured that I shall take precautions,’ said she. 

“She is a brave and prudent girl,” continued Diane, 
‘“] therefore trusted entirely in her. She took some money, 
a key, and my dagger, and I remained alone near you, — 
praying for you.” 

“Alas!” said Bussy, “I did not know all my happi- 
ness.” 

‘A quarter of an hour later, Gertrude returned. She 
brought the young doctor, who had consented to every- 
thing, and came with his eyes bandaged.” 

“Yes,” said Bussy, “at this moment I recovered con- 
Bciousness. I saw your portrait, and thought I saw you 
enter.” 

“T did enter; my anxiety prevailed over my prudence. 
I questioned the young doctor. He examined your wound, 
answered for your life, and I felt relieved,” 

4 All that remained in my mind, but it was like a dream,” 
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said Bussy. “ Yet something told me that J was not dream- 
ing,” added the young man, laying his hand on his heart. 

“When the dootor had dressed your wound, he drew from 
his pooket a little phial containing a red liquid, a few drops 
of which he put on your lips. He told me it was an elixir 
which would counteract the fever, and produce sleep. In 
fact, a moment after having swallowed this beverage, you 
closed your eyes again, and fell back in a sort of faint. I 
was frightened, but the doctor reassured me. All was 
going well, he said, and there was nothing more to do, 
except to let you sleep. Gertrude again blindfolded him, 
and conducted him to the Rue Beautreillis, but she thought 
she perceived that he counted the steps.” 

‘In fact, madame, he did count them,” said Bussy. 

“This supposition frightened us. This young man might 
betray us. We resolved to get rid of every trace of the 
hospitality we had shown you, but the most important 
thing was to get rid of you. I summoned all my courage; 
it was two o’clock in the morning, and the streets were 
deserted. Gertrude said she could liftyou. She succeeded, 
with my help, and together we carried you to the Temple. 
Then we returned, terrified at having gone out, two women 
alone, at an hour when men themselves did not go alone. 
God was watching over us. Luckily, we met no one, and 
reached the house unmolested; but when I entered my 
room, I fainted from emotion.” 

“Oh, madame, madame,” said Bussy, clasping his hands, 
‘how can I ever be grateful enough for all your kind- 
ness |” 

There was a moment’s silence, during which Bussy’s 
burning gaze rested on Diane. Her elbow was on the table, 
and she leaned her head on her hand. In the midst of this 
silence, the olock of Sainte-Catherine’s was heard to strike. 

“Two o'clock,” eried Diane, in torror,— “two o’clock, 
and you here!” 
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‘Oh, madame, do hot send me away without having told 
me all, — without pointing out in what way I may be of use 
to you. Suppose God has given you a brother, and tell this 
brother what he can do for his sister.” 

“ Alas! nothing, now,” said the young woman; “it is too 
late.” 

“What happened the next day ?” asked Bussy. ‘ What 
did you do on that day when I thought only of you, and yet 
did not feel sure that you were not some fancy of my 
fevered brain?” | 

“During that day, Gertrude went out and met D’Aurilly. 
He was more pressing than ever. He said nothing about 
the events of the night before, but he asked for an inter- 
view with his master. Gertrude seemed to consent, but 
she asked until the following Wednesday — that is to-day — 
todecide. D’Aurilly promised that his master would control 
his feelings until then. We had, therefore, three days 
before us. That evening, M. de Monsoreau returned. Wea 
told him everything, save the part relating to you. We 
told him that, the night before, the duke, had opened the 
door with a false key, but just as he was about to enter he 
had been attacked by five gentlemen, among whom were 
MM. d@’Epernon and de Quélus. I had heard these two 
names, and I repeated them. 

“Yes, yes,’ said the count, ‘I heard about that. So he 
has a false key ? I suspected it.’ 

¢ Could we not change the lock ?’ I asked. 

“¢Ffe would get another.’ 

«Put bolts on the door ?’ 

“¢He would come with ten men, and break open doors 
and bolts.’ 

“tBut this event, which you said would put the duke in 
your power ?’ 

“Tg postponed, indefinitely perhaps.’ 

“T remained silent, with perspiration on my brow. I 
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could no longer conceal from myself that the only way to 
escape the duke was to become the count’s wife. 

‘¢Monsieur,’ said I, ‘the duke has promised to wait 
until Wednesday night. Will you give me until Tuesday 
night ?? 

“Tuesday night, at this hour, madame, I shall be here,’ 
and without adding another word, he rose and went out. 

“T followed him with my eyes, but instead of going 
away, he went over to that dark corner of the Hotel des 
Tournelles, and seemed determined to watch over me all 
night. Every proof of devotion given me by this man was 
like a stab in my heart. The two days passed like a flash, 
but uothing disturbed our solitude. Now I cannot describe 
what I suffered during those two days, as I watched the 
flight of time. When came the night of the second day, I 
was crushed. I seemed bereft of feeling. I was cold, silent, 
and, to all appearance, as insensible as a statue. My heart 
alone was beating, the rest of my body seemed to have 
ceased living. 

‘Gertrude stood near the window. I, seated where I am 
now, only passed my handkerchief over my brow from time 
to time. Suddenly, Gertrude extended her hand. This 
gesture, which in former days would have brought me to 
my feet, left me insensible. 

‘‘¢ Madame!’ said she. 

“Well ?? I asked. 

“¢Four men,-— I see four men! They approach, they 
open the door, they enter!’ 

‘““* Let them enter,’ I replied, without moving. 

‘“* But those four men are doubtless the duke, D’Aurilly, 
and two of their followers. My .only answer was to 
draw from my bosom my dagger, which I placed near 
me on the table. 

“*Oh, let me first see,’ said Gertrude, rushing to the 
door, | 
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st 4 See,’ I said. 

‘She returned a moment later. | 

‘«‘‘ Mademoiselle,’ she said, ‘it is M. le Comte |’ 

‘T replaced my dagger in my bosom without uttering 
another word. I only looked towards the count. He was 
no doubt frightened by my pallor. 

“¢Gertrude was telling me that you had taken me for 
the duke, and that had it been the duke you would have 
killed yourself,’ 

‘Tt was the first time I had ever seen him moved. Was 
this emotion real or pretended ? 

‘‘¢Gertrude did wrong in telling you, monsieur,’ I 
replied. ‘Since it was not the duke, all goes well.’ 

‘There was a pause. 

“You know that I am not alone ?’ said the count. 

¢ Gertrude saw four men.’ 

“*Do you know who they are ?’ 

“cT presume that one is a priest and the other two 
witnesses.’ 

“You are then ready to beeome my wife ?’ 

«Was it not agreed? Only I remember one clause 
of the treaty; it was stipulated that except in a case of 
urgent necessity, so recognized by me, I would marry you 
only in presence of my father.’ 

“¢T remember this clause, mademoiselle; do you not 
think there 1s urgent necessity ?’ 

6 Yes, I think so.’ 

Well ?? 

“<Well, IT am ready to marry you, monsieur. But 
remember this; I shall be your wife only in name until 
I have seen my father.’ 

“The count frowned, and bit his lip. 

“ ¢ Mademoiselle,’ he said, ‘it is not my wish to coerce 
you. If you have pledged your word, I release you. You 
are free, only ’— he approached the window and looked out 
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into the street — ‘only see here,’ he said. I rose, urged by 
that feeling which prompts us to make sure of any 
misfortune, and under the window I perceived a man, 
wrapped in a cloak, who seemed to be trying to enter the 
house,” 

“ Oh, mon Dicu/ you say it was yesterday ?” cried 
Bussy. 

“ Yes, last night, at nine o’clock.” 

‘ Continue,” said Bussy. 

“A moment later another man joined the first; the 
latter carried a lantern. 

«What do you think of these two men?’ ask M. de 
Monsoreau. 

“*T think they are the duke and his confidant,’ I 
replied,” . 

Bussy groaned. 

‘‘¢ Now,’ continued the count, ‘command, Shall I remain 
or withdraw ?’ 

‘‘T wavered for an instant. Yes, in spite of my father’s 
letter, in spite of my promise, in spite of the present pal- 
pable, threatening danger, I wavered; and if those two men 
had not been there —” 

«Qh, wretch that Iam!” cried Bussy. “The man with 
the cloak was I, and the one with the lantern was Rémy 
le Haudoin, that young surgeon you had sent for.” 

“Was it you?” she cried. 

‘Yes, IL—I who, more and more convinced of the reality 
of my dream, tried to find the house where I had been 
sheltered, the room where | had been transported, the 
woman, or rather the angel, who had appeared before me. 
Oh, I was right to call myself unfortunate|” And Bussy 
remained crushed under the fate which had made use of 
him to determine Diane to marry the count. 

‘‘So you are his wife,” he said, after a pause. 

“Since yesterday.” 


a 
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There was another pause, only broken by their hurried 
breathing. 

“But you!” suddenly said Diane; “how did you enter 
this house and come here ?” 

Bussy silently showed her the key. 

“A key!” cried she. “Where did you get it? Who 
gave it to you?” 

“ Had not Gertrude promised to admit the prince this 
very night? The prince had seen M. de Monsoreau and 
me, as M. de Monsoreau and I had seen him. He feared 
some snare, and sent me in his place.” 

“And you accepted this mission?” said Diany re 
proachfully. 

“It was my only way of getting near you. Will you 
be so unjust as to reproach. me for having sought what is 
at the same time the greatest joy and the greatest sorrow 
of my life?” 

“Yes,” said Diane. “It would have been better for you 
never to have seen me again, and to forget me.” 

‘No, madame,” said Bussy, ‘“‘you are mistaken. It is 
God who has sent me here to discover the plans of your 
enemies. Listen; from the moment I saw you, I devoted 
my whole life to you. My self-imposed mission is now . 
beginning. You wish to have news of your father ? ” 

“Oh, yes!” cried Diane, “for in truth I don’t know 
what has become of him.” 

“ Well,” said Bussy, “I promise to bring you news. Only 
cherish a kind remembrance of him who henceforth will 
live for you alone.” 

‘But this key ?” said Diane, with anxiety. 

“This key,” said Bussy, “I return it to you, for I will 
receive it only from your hands; but I pledge you my 
word as a gentleman that no sister could confide the 
key of her apartment to a more devoted or respectful 


brother.” 
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“T trust to the word of the brave Bussy,” said Diane; 
“here, monsieur,” and she gave him back the key. 

“Madame, in a fortnight we shall know the truth about 
M. de Monsoreau;” and bowing to Diane with respect 
mingled with ardent love and sadness,— Bussy disappeared 
down the stairs. 

Diane leaned her head towards the door to listen to 
the young man’s retreating footsteps, and when the noise 
had long since ceased she still listened with throbbing 


heart and tearful eyes. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 


HOW KING HENRI III. TRAVELLED, AND HOW LONG 1T TOOK 
HIM TO TRAVEL FROM PARIS TO FONTAINEBLEAU. 


Tue day, which dawned four or five hours after the events 
we have just related, saw by the pale light of the sun that 
barely tipped with silver the edge of a pinkish cloud, the 
departure of King Henri III. He was going to Fontaine- 
bleau, where, as we have already said, a grand chase was 
projected. 

This departure would have been unnoticed for any one 
else, but like all the acts of this strange prince, whose reign 
we have endeavored to sketch, it constituted an event by 
the noise and bustle it caused. Im fact, at about eight 
o’clock in the morning there appeared on the quay of the 
Louvre, emerging from the gate near the Rue de |’Astruce, 
a crowd of gentlemen on service, mounted on good horses, 
and wrapped in fur cloaks, then pages in great numbers, 
then lackeys, and finally a company of Swiss guards 
immediately preceding the royal litter. This litter, drawn 
by eight mules, richly caparisoned, deserves a special 
mention. 

It was along machine on four wheels, filled with cushions, 
and draped on the outside with curtains of brocade. It 
might have been fifteen feet long, and eight feet wide. In 
all difficult or steep places the eight mules were replaced 
by an indefinite number of oxen, whose vigorous strength 
did not surely add to the rapidity, but gave an assurance 
of reaching the place of destination, if not one, at least twe 
or three hours later. 
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This vehicle contained King Henri III., and all his 
court except the queen, Louise de Vaudemont, who, it must 
be said, occupied so small a position at her husband’s court, 
save in pilgrimages and processions, that it seems hardly 
worth while to mention her. 

Let us therefore leave aside the poor queen, and say what 
composed King Henri’s court. 

The court was composed, first, of King Henri himself, 
then his doctor, Mare Miron, his chaplain, whose name has 
not been handed down to posterity, his jester, Chicot, our 
old acquaintance, five or six favorites, who were at that 
moment, Quélus, Schomberg, D’O, D’Epernon, and Maugiron, 
and a pair of large greyhounds. These animals passed their 
heads in among all these people, who were either sitting, 
lying, standing, kneeling, or leaning. There was also a, 
basket of little English dogs, which the king carried on his 
knees or suspended round his neck by a chain or ribbons. 
From time to time a dog was taken from a sort of kennel 
arranged for that purpose, and fed all the little ones, while 
the two greyhounds looked on, rubbed their noses on the 
chaplet of death’s heads which hung at the king’s left side, 
and sure of the favor they enjoyed, did not even take the 
trouble to be jealous. From the roof of the litter, hung a 
gilded cage containing the most beautiful turtle doves in the 
world white as snow, with two black rings around their 
necks. 

When, by chince, some woman entered the royal litter 
the menagerie was increased by the addition of two or three 
monkeys, of the ouistitt or sapajou species, these animals 
being at that time the favorite pets of the beauties of the 
court of the Valois. 

A statue of Notre-Dame de Chartres, carved in marble for 
King Henri II. by Jean Goujon, was placed at one end of 
the litter in a golden niche, and looked down at her divine 
son, apparently surprised by what she saw, 
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Therefore, in the numerous pamphlets and satirical 
verses of the time frequent mention was made of this litter, 
designated by the name of Noah’s ark, 

The king was seated at the back of the litter just beneath 
the statue of Notre-Dame. At his feet Quélus and Maugiron 
were engaged in plaiting ribbons, the mast serious occupa- 
tion of the young men of that period, some of whom, by 
the aid of combinations unknown before their time, and 
lost since then, were able to make plaits with twelve pieces. 
Schomberg, in one corner, embroidered his escutcheon with 
a new motto which he thought he had invented himself. 
In the other corner, the doctor and chaplain conversed 
together. D’O and D’Epernon, who had been waked up 
too early, looked out through the openings and-yawned like 
the greyhounds. Finally, Chicot, seated at the door with 
his legs dangling outside, to be ready to get in or out at 
will, sang hymns, recited lampoons, or made anagrams, 
according to the fashion of the times, finding in each 
courtier’s name a rather disagreeable personality for the 
one whose individuality was thus disfigured. 

On reaching the Place du Chatelet, Chicot began to sing 
a hymn. The chaplain, who was conversing with Miron, 
turned round with a frown. 

“Chicot, my friend,” said his Majesty, “take care! Slan- 
der my favorites, tear my majesty into shreds, say what you 
will of God, but do not getinto difficulties with the Church.” 

‘Thanks for the advice my son,” said Chicot, “I did not 
see our worthy ehaplain talking with the doctor about the 
last corpse he buried, complaining that it was the third in 
one day, and that he is always disturbed during his meals. 
No hymns, you are right; that is too old, I shall sing you 
a Dew song.” 

“Qn what air ?” asked the king. 

“ Always the same,” said Chicot, and he began to sing 
lustily : — 

VOL, 1.—14 
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" Our king owes a hundred millions.” 
“T owe more than that,” said the king; “your song- 


maker is misinformed.” 
Chicot, not in the least disconcerted, continued, — 


“ Henri doit deux cents millions, 
Et faut, pour acquitter les dettes 
Que messieurs les mignons ont faites, 
De nouvelles inventions, 
Nouveaux impots, nouvelles tuilles, 
Qu’il faut du profond des entruilles 
Des pauvres sujets arracher, 
Malheureux qui trainent leurs vies, 
Sous la griffe de ces harpies 
Qui avalent tout sans mfcher.” 


“Very good,” said Quélus, plaiting his ribbons, “ you have 
a fine voice; give us the second verse, my friend.” 

“Say, Valois,” said Chicot, without replying to Quélus, 
don’t let your friends call me their friend; it humiliates 


me.” 
‘Speak in verse, Chicot,” answered the king, “your 


prose is worth nothing.” 
“Very good,” said Chicot, and he continued : — 


“ Leur parler et leur vétement 
Se voit tel qu’une honnéte femme 
Aurait peur d’en recevoir blame, 
Vétue aussi lascivement. 
Leur cou se tourne & son aise, 
Dedana les replis de leur fraise ; 
Déja le froment n’est plus bon 
Pour l’emploi blanc de leur chemise ; 
Et faut, pour facon plus exquise, 
Faire de riz leur amidon.” 


‘Bravo!” said the king, “was it not you, D’O, who 


invented rice starch?” 

“Not at all, sire,” said Chicot; “it was M. de Saint- 
Mégrin, who was sent to a better world last year by M. da 
Mayenne. The devil! He counted on the starch and on 
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what he did to M. de Guise to go down to posterity; if you 
take the starch from him, he will stop half way.” And 
paying no attention to the king, whose face becaine clouded 
at this memory, Chicot went on : — 


“ Leur poil est tondu au compas.” 


“TI am always speaking of the favorites,” interrupted 
Chicot. 

‘Yes, yes, go on,” said Schomberg. 

Chicot resumed his song : — 


“ Leur poil est tondu au compas, 
Mais non d’une faron pareille, 
Car en avant, depuis ]’oreille, 
Il est long, et derriére bas.” 


Your song is already old,” said D’Epernon, 

‘Old! It was made yesterday.” 

Well, the fashion changed this morning — look!” and 
D’Epernon took off his cap to show Chicot that his hair 
was cut almost as short in front as in the back. 

“Qh, what an ugly head!” said Chicot, continuing : — 


‘' Leurs cheveux droits par artifice, 
Parla gomme qui les hérisse, 
Retordent leurs plis refrisés ; 

Et dessus leur téte l¢gere, 
Un petit bonnet par derritre 
Les rend encore plus déguisés.” 


YT skip the fourth verse,” said Chicot, ‘it is too immorai ;” 
and he resumed his song : — 


“ Pensez vous que nos vienx Francais, 
Qui par leurs armes valeurcuses 
En tant de guerres danrereuses 
Ont fait retentir leurs exploits ; 
Et pendant Je fruit de leur gloire, 
Avec le nom de leur victoire, 
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En tant de périlleux hasards, 
Eussent la chemise empesée, 
Eusseut la perruque frisée, 
Eussent le teint blanchi de fards ? ” 


‘ Bravo!” said Henri; ‘and if my brother were here he 
would be very grateful to you.” 

““Whom do you call your brother, my son ?” asked Chicot. 
“Ts it by chance Joseph Foulon, abbé of Sainte-Genevieve, 
in whose convent I hear you are to take vows ?” 

“No,” said Henri, who humored Chicot in all his jests, 
“T speak of my brother Frangois.” 

“Ah, you are right! That one is not your brother in God, 
but your brother in the devil. Good, good! you are speak- 
ing of Francois de Valois, by the grace of God, duke of 
Brabant, Lauthier, Luxemburg, Gueldres, Alencon, Anjou, 
Touraine, Berry, Evreux and Chateau-Thierry, count of 
Flanders, Holland, Zealand, Zutphen, Maine, Perche, 
Mantes, Meulan, and Beaufort, marquis of the Holy Empire, 
lord of Frise and Malines, defender of the Belgian liberty, 
to whom nature gave one nose, to which the small-pox 
added another, and about whom I composed the following 
verse : — | 

“ Gentlemen, show not surprise 
If Francis hath a double nose; 


For Nature doth indeed seem wise, 
To double face give double nose.” 


The favorite. burst out laughing, for the Duc d’Anjou 
was their personal enemy, and the epigram about the prince 
made them forget for the moment the lampoon that Chicot 
had just been singing about them. As for the king, who 
up to this time had been spared by these scathing remarks, 
he laughed louder than any, giving sugar and pastry to his 
dogs, and ruthlessly attacking both friends and foes. All 
at once Chicot exclaimed, — 

“Oh, it is bad policy! Henri, Henri, it is bold and 


imprudent.” 
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«What ?” asked the king. 

‘No, really, you shouldn’t acknowledge these things. 
Fie |” 

“ What things ?” said Henri, astonished. 

‘What you say yourself when you sign your name. Ah, 
Henriguet! Ah, my son!” 

“ Beware, sire!” said Quélus, who suspected some treach- 
ery under Chicot’s honeyed manner. 

“What the devil do you mean?” asked the king. 

“Come now, how do you sign? ‘Tell me.” 

“T sign — I sign —I sign — ‘ Henri de Valois.’” 

“Very well. Now observe, gentlemen, that I did not 
make him say it. Come, can’t we find a V in these thirteen 
letters ? ” 

“Certainly, Valois begins with a V.” 

“Take your tablets, Sir Chaplain. Here is the name 
under which we must henceforth know the king. Henri 
de Valois is only an anagram.” | 

“How so?” 

“Yes, an anagram; J shall tell you the real name of his 
now reigning Majesty. We say in Henri de Valois there is 
a V; put V on your tablets.” 

“T have done it,” said D’Epernon. 

‘Ts there not also anz?” 

“Certainly, the last letter of the word Henri.” 

“See the maliciousness of men!” said Chicot. “ What an 
idea it was to separate letters thus made to go together. 
Put an 7 next to the V. Have you done it ?” 

“Yes,” said D’Epernon, 

“Tet us look and see if we shall not find an 7; it is 
there. Ana; it is also there. Another +; we have it 
Finally an ». Now, can you read, Nogaret ?” 

“To my shame, I can.” | 

“Come, knave, do you think yourself of such exalted 
rank that you have the right to be ignorant?” 
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“ Rascal,” said D’Epernon, raising his cane on Chicot. 

“Strike, but spell,” said the jester. 

D’Epernon began to laugh, and spelt, "Vilain, vilain.” 

Good,” cried Chicot. “ You see, Henri, we have found 
your real Christian name. I hope you will give me a pen- 
sion like that served to M. Amyot by our brother, Charles 
IX., when I shall have found your surname.” 

“You will have yourself caned, Chicot,” said the king. 

‘Where do they grow canes with which gentlemen are 
beaten? Is itin Poland, my son? ‘Tell me.” 

‘Yet it seems that M. de Mayenne did not spare your 
back the day he surprised you with his mistress, my poor 
Chicot,” said Quélus. 

‘Therefore, that is an account which still remains to be 
settled. Be assured, Monsieur Cupido, that the memory of 
the thing is here.” And Chicot put his hand to his head, 
which shows that even in those days the head was recog- 
nized as the seat of memory. 

‘Come, Quélus,” said D’Epernon, ‘‘you will see that, 
thanks to you, we shall not be told the surname.” 

“Fear nothing,” said Chicot; “to M. de Guise I would 
Bay, I hold it by the horns; but to you, Henri, I shall 
merely say, I have it by the ears.” 

‘ Let us see the name, let us see the name!” said all the 
young men. 

“We must first find a capital A in the rest of the letters 
we have. Take the H, Nogaret.” 

D’Epernon obeyed. 

‘Then ane, then an7r,; then yonder, in Valois, an o ; then, 
as you separate the name from the surname by what 
grammarians call the particle, we will take us a d@ and 
ane; by adding the s, which is the last letter of the name, 
we have— Spell, D’Epernon.” 

“Herodes, Hérodes,” said D’Epernon. 

“Vilain Hérodes!” cried the king. 
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“ Exactly,” said Chicot; “and that is what you sign every 
day. Oh!” And Chicot threw himself back with every sign 
of pious horror. 

‘Monsieur Chicot, you go too far,” said Henri. 

“T,” said Chicot, ‘I only tell you things as they are; but 
that is just like kings, — warn them, and they get angry.” 

“You have given me a fine genealogy,” said the king. 

“Do not disown it, my son,” said the jester. “ Ventre de 
Liche! it is the right one for a king who needs the Jews at 
luast two or three times every month.” 

“It is decided that this rascal will not have the last 
word,” cried the king. ‘Gentlemen, let us all be silent, at 
least in that way no one will reply to him.” 

At that same moment the deepest silence reigned, and 
this silence, which Chicot, absorbed in gazing at the streets 
through which they passed, seemed in no way disposed to 
break, had already lasted some minutes, when just beyond 
the Place Maubert, at the corner of the Rue des Noyers, 
Chicot rushed out of the litter, pushed aside the guards, and 
knelt down before a house of good appearance, with a 
carved wooden balcony hanging over the street. 

“TTey, pagan!” cried the king, “if you must kneel, let it 
be before the cross, in the middle of Rue Sainte-Genevieve, 
aud not before this house. Does it contain some church or 
relic?” 

But Chicot did not reply. He had thrown himself on 
both knees on the pavement, and recited aloud this prayer, 
not a word of which was lost by the king, who listened 
attentively. 

“Good God! just God! here is,—I recognize it, and 
shall always recognize it, — here is the house where Chicot 
suffered; if not for thee, O God! at least for one of thy 
creatures. I have never prayed: for vengeance on M. de 
Mayenne, author of my martyrdom, nor on Master Nicolas 
David, his instrument. No, Lord! Chicot can wait, for 
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Chiat is patient though he is not eternal; and now for six 
years, including one leap year, Chicot has been adding up 
the interests of the little open account between himself, 
MM. de Mayenne, and Nicolas David. Now, at ten per 
cent, which is the legal rate, since the king borrows at that 
rate, the accumulated interest doubles the principal in seven 
years. Therefore, great and just God! may my patience 
endure for another year, so that the fifty blows with a 
stirrup-strap which I received in this house, by the orders 
of that assassin of a Lorraine prince and that bully of a 
Norman lawyer, and which drew from my body a pint of 
blood, should amount to two pints and a hundred blows for 
each of them. So that M. de Mayenne, fat as he is, and 
Nicolas David, long as he is, will no longer have blood or 
hide enough to pay Chicot, and will be reduced to a bank- 
ruptcy of fifteen or twenty per cent, expiring under the 
eightieth or eighty-fifth blow of the rod. In the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, Amen!” 

“Amen!” said the king. 

Chicot kissed the ground, and to the great surprise of all 
the bystanders, who could understand nothing of this scene, 
he returned to the litter. 

‘“ Now,” said the king, whose rank, deprived of so many 
prerogatives during the last four years, gave him at least the 
right to be the first informed, “what was the meaning of 
this long and singular litany ? Why all these blows on the 
breast ? Why ail these mummeries before a house so profane 
1n appearance ? ” 

Sire,” replied the jester, “it means that Chicot is like 
the fox; he smells and licks the stones where his blood fell, 
until on those very stones he can crush the heads of those 
who spilled it.” 

“Sire,” cried Quélus, “I would wager that Chicot pro- 
nounced in his prayer, and your Majesty may have heard it, 
the name of M. de Mayenne; I would wager that this 
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prayer had reference to the bastinade of which we spoke 


just now.” 
“ Wager, Seigneur Jacques de Lévis, Comte de Quélus,” 
paid Chivot, — “wager, and you will win.” 


“Therefore ?” said the king. 

“Exactly, sire,” continued Chicot. ‘In this house lived 
a woman whom Chicot loved, — a good and charming crea- 
ture, a lady. One night when he came to see her, a certain 
jealous prince had the house surrounded, had Chicot seized, 
and beaten so hard that he passed through the window, 
and not having time to open it, he jumped from that 
balcony into the street. Now, as it is a miracle that 
he was not killed, each time that Chicot passes before 
that house he kneals down and prays, and in his prayer 
thanks the Lord for his escape. Ah, poor Chicot! and 
you condemned him, sire; yet J think such conduct is that 
of a good Christian.” 

“You were, then, well beaten, my poor Chicot ?” 

‘Oh, marvellously well, sire; yet not as much as he 
would have liked.” 

“ How so?” 

“No, in truth; I would not have been sorry to have 
received a few aword thrusts.” 

“For your sins?” 

“Na, for those of M. de Mayenne.” 

“Ah, I understand; your intention is to render unto 
Cesar —” 

‘ Not Cesar, -—no sire; let us make no mistakes, Czsar 
is the great general, the valiant warrior, the elder brother, 
the one who wishes to be King of France; no, that 
one has an agcount with Henri de Valois. That acoount 
is your business. Pay your debts, my son; I shall pay 
mine.” 

Henri did not like to hear his cousin of Guise mentioned ; 
therefore, Chicot’s speech left him serious, — s0 much 
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so that Bicétre was reached before the interrupted conversa. 
tion was resumed. It had taken three hours to go from 
the Louvre to Bicétre. The optimists expected to reach 
Fontainebleau the next night, while the pessimists offered, 
bets that they would arrive on the day after, towards noon. 
Chicot pretended that they would not arrive at all. 

Once outside of Paris, the procession seemed to move 
easily, the morning was fine, the wind blew with less 
violence. The sun had succeeded in shining through the 
veil of mists and one might have thought it was one of 
those fine October days during which the eyes of the 
wanderer seem to penetrate the mysterious blue depths of 
the murmuring woods. 

It was three o’clock in the afternoon when they reached 
the walls of Juvisy. From that point could be perceived the 
bridge built on the Orge and the great hostelry of the 
Cour de France, which sent on the evening breeze 
the perfume of its kitchen and the joyous echoes of its 
hearth. 

These culinary odors did not escape Chicot’s nose. He 
leaned out of the litter and saw before the inn several 
men enveloped in their cloaks. Among these was a 
short and stout individual whose wide-brimmed hat entirely 
hid his face. 

These men entered hastily when they perceived the 
procession, but not before the stout person had had time to 
attract Chicot’s attention. Therefore, just as the stout 
man disappeared through the door, our Gascon jumped out — 
of the royal litter, and taking his horse from the page 
‘who held it, he hid in the corner of the wall, and shel- 
tered by the shades of approaching night, he watched 
the royal cortége, vanishing in the direction of Essonnes 
where the king intended to pass the night; then, when 
the last horsemen were out of sight, when the rumbling 
of the wheels on the pavement of the road could no 
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longer be heard, he left his hiding-place, rode around the ~ 
chateau, and presented himself at the door of the inn, 
coming from the direction of Fontainebleau. As he passed 
the window, Chicot threw a rapid glance through the glass 
and saw with pleasure that the men he had noticed were 
still there, among them the short, fat man whom he had 
honored with such particular attention. Only, as Chicot 
seemed to have his reasons for not wishing to be recognized 
by the said individual, instead of entering the room where 
he was, he asked for a bottle of wine in the opposite one, 
and placed himself so that he could see every one going to 
the door. 

From the position he had chosen, Chicot was in the 
shadow and could see as far as the chimney-corner; and 
there, seated on a stool, was the short, stout individual, who, 
doubtless thinking he had nothing to fear, allowed his face 
to be lit up by the glow of a bright wood fire. 

‘“T was not mistaken,” said Chicot, “and when I said 
my prayer before the house of the Rue des Noyers, I 
almost scented this man. But why does he return thus 
quietly to the capital of our friend Hérodes? Why does 
he hide from him? Ah, Pilate! Pilate! will God refuse 
to grant me the year I asked, and force me to pay sooner 
than I expected ? ” 

Chicot soon had the joy of discovering that from his 
seat he could not only see, but thanks to some curious 
acoustical phenomenon, due to chance, he could also hear. 
Having observed this, he listened as attentively as he had 
been looking. 

“Gentlemen,” said the stout man to his companions, “I 
think it is time to set out; the last lackey of the cortége is 
out of sight, and I believe that the road is now safe.” 

“Perfectly safe, monseigneur,” said a voice that made 
Chicot tremble, and which proceeded from an individual 
to whom he had as yet paid no attention, absorbed as 
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he was in contemplating the principal personage. Tha 
individual who possessed the voice was as tall as the man 
whom he addressed as motiseigneur was short, as pale as 
he was red, as obsequious as he was arrogant. 

“Ah, Maitre Nicolas,’ said Chicot to himself, with a 
silent laugh. “Zu quogue? Very good! It will be most 
unfortunate if we separate this time without exchanging 
a few words.” He emptied his glass and paid his reckon- 
ing, that nothing might keep him when he would be 
ready to leave, | 

This precaution was not useless, for the seven persons 
who had attracted Chicot’s attention also paid, —or rather, 
the stout man paid for all, —and each one, taking his horse 
from the groom who held it, mounted. The whole party 
then set out towards Paris, and were soon lost in the dusky 
shadows of night. 

“Good! said Chicot, “he is going to Paris; then I shall 
go also.” And mounting in turn, he followed them from a 
distance, never losing sight of their gray cloaks, or, when he 
prudently dropped behind, never out of hearing of the gallop 
of their horses. All this cavalcade left the road of Fromen- 
teau, cut across country to reach Choisy, then passing the 
Seine at Charenton, entered by the Porte Saint-Antoine, to 
disappear like a swarm of bees into the Hotel de Guise, 
the doors of which closed behind them. 

“Qh,” said Chicot, placing himself at the corner of the 
Rue des Quatre -Fils, “ there is not only Mayenne, but Guise 
under allthis. It was simply curious, but it will become inter- 
esting. Letus wait;” and he waited for a ful] hour in spite of 
hunger and cold that both attacked him with sharp teeth. 
At last the door reopened, but instead of seven cavaliers 
wrapped in their cloaks, there appeared seven monks of 
Sainte-Genevieve, with their hoods over their faces and 
carrying enormous rosaries, 

“Oh, oh!” said Chicot, “this was unexpected. Is the 
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Hétel de Guise so embalmed in sanctity that wolves change 
into lambs of the Lord by only touching the threshold ? 
This becomes more and more interesting.” 

Chicot followed the monks, as he had followed the 
vavaliers, not doubting that beneath the cowls were con- 
cealed the same bodies that had been covered by the cloaks. 
The monks passed the Seine over the bridge of Notre-Dame, 
crossed the Cité, and the Petit-Pont, walked through the 
Place Maubert, and up the Rue Sainte-Genevieve. 

“Qh,” said Chicot, raising his hat at the house of the 
Rue des Noyers before which he had knelt that morning, 
“are we returning to Fontainebleau ? In that case I have 
not taken the shortest road. But, no, I am mistaken; we 
shall not go so far.” 

In fact, the monks had just stopped at the gate of the 
Abbey of Sainte-Genevieve, and passed the porch on which 
stood another monk of the same order, who attentively 
examined the hand of each one as he passed. 

“ Tudieuwu!” thought Chicot, “it seems that to gain 
admittance into the abbey to-night one must have clean 
hands. Decidedly, something extraordinary is taking 
place.” 

Having made this reflection, Chicot was rather embar- 
rassed as to what course he should pursue not to lose sight 
of the individuals he had followed, and looked around him. 
He saw, with astonishment, monks appearing from every 
street leading to the abbey, — some alone, some walking in 
pairs, but all going to the abbey. 

“Ah,” muttered Chicot, “is there a general chapter at 
the abbey to-night, that all the monks of France should be 
convened to it? Upon my word as a gentleman, this is 
the first time I have ever wished to be present at a chapter, 
but I confess the wish is very strong.” And the monks all 
disappeared through the gate, showing their hands, or some 
thing they held in their hands. 
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“T would enter with them,” thought Chicot, “ but for that 
I need two essential things: first, the holy dress that 
covers them, — for I perceive no layman among these saintly 
personages; and secondly, that thing they show the door- 
keeper, — because they do show something. Ah, Brother 
Gorenflot, if I only had you here, my worthy friend.” 

This exclamation was drawn from Chicot at the memory 
of one of the most venerable monks of the order of Sainte- 
Genevieve, who was Chicot’s usual companion when tlie 
jester did not take his meals at the Louvre. It was the 
same one with whom our Gascon had stopped to breakfast 
the day of the procession, when they had eaten together a 
teal-duck, and a bottle of spiced wine. The monks con- 
tinued to arrive in such numbers that it seemed that half 
the population of Paris must have taken the frock, and the 
doorkeeper examined each one with the same attention. 

“Come, come, there must be something extraordinary to- 
night,” said Chicot. ‘I shall be curious to the end. It is 
half-past seven ; the collection is over, and I shall find Goren- 
flot at the Corne d’Abondance. He will be at supper.” 

Chicot left this legion of monks to perform their evolu- 
tions in the vicinity of the abbey, and starting off at a 
gallop, he went to the Rue Saint-Jacques, where, opposite 
the monastery of Saint-Benoit, arose the flourishing tavern 
of the Corne d’Abondance, much frequented by students 
and monks. Chicot was known in this place, not as one of 
the regular patrons, but as one of those mysterious guests 
who came from time to time to leave a gold coin, and a 
part of their reason, in the establishment owned by Maitre 
Claude Bonhomet. This was the name of the worthy host 
who dispensed the gifts of Ceres and Bacchus, always 
poured out of the mythological cornucopia, which was the 
sign of the house, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


WHERE THE READER WILL MAKE THE ACQUAINTANCE OF 
BROTHER GORENFLOT, WHO HAS ALREADY BEEN MEN- 
TIONED TWICE IN THE COURSE OF THIS NARRATIVE. 


THE beautiful day had been followed by a beautiful evening, 
only as the day had been cold, the evening was even colder, 
Uider the hat of the belated bourgeois, his breath could be 
seen to condense itself. The footsteps of the passers-by 
could be distinctly heard on the frozen soil, and the sonorous 
hum produced by the cold, and reverberated by the elastio 
surfaces, as a physicist of our day would say. In fact, there 
was one of those frosts which lend a double charm to the 
ruddy light of the windows of aninn. Chicot first entered 
the public room, looked around in all the corners, but not 
finding among Maitre Claude’s guests the one he sought, 
he went familiarly into the kitchen. The master of the 
establishment was reading some pious book while a large 
quantity of grease contained in an immense frying-pan was 
reaching the degree of heat necessary for receiving a dish 
of whitings lying in flour. 

He turned at the sound of Chicot’s step. 

“Ah, it is you, monsieur!” he said, closing bis book; 
“ pood-evening, and good appetite to you!” 

“Thank you for the double wish, though one is made as 
much for your profit as for mine; but that will depend.” 

“ How so?” 

‘You know I hate to eat alone.” 

“Tf necessary, monsieur,” replied Bonhomet, lifting his 


cap, “I will sup with you.” 
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‘Thank you, my dear host, although I know you to be an 
excellent companion. I am seeking some one.” 

‘Brother Gorenflot, perhaps ?” 

“Exactly,” said Chicot “Has he begun his supper? ” 

“ Not yet; but make haste, nevertheless.” 

“ Make haste ? ”’ 

“ Yes, for in five minutes he will have finished.” 

‘ Brother Gorenflot has not begun his supper, and in five 
minutes he will have finished, you say?” And Chicot 
shook his head, —a sign which in ali countries stands for 
incredulity. 

“ Monsieur,” said Maitre Claude, “to-day is Wednesday, 
and we are beginning Lent.” 

“Well,” said Chicot, in a manner that proved little in 
favor of Gorenflot’s religious tendencies, “ what next?” 

Bonhomet shrugged his shoulders with an air that 
seemed to say, ‘I understand no better than you, but such 
is the case.” 

Well,” said Chicot, “something must be decidedly out 
of order in the sublunary machine. Five minutes for 
Gorenflot’s supper! I am fated to see miraculous things 
to-day.” 

And with the air of a traveller who sets foot on unknown 
soil, Chicot advanced to a sort of private closet. He opened 
the glass door, protected by a red and white plaid woollen 
curtain, and p2rceived by the light of a smoky candle the 
worthy monk, who was negligently turning on his plate a 
small portion of boiled spinach, which he tried to make 
more savory by introducing some scraps of Surdénes cheese 
into this herbaceous substance. 

While the good brother makes this mixture, with an 
expression which shows that he has but little faith im this 
combination, let us present him to our readers. Brother 
Goronflot was thirty-eight years of age, and five feet high. 
This atature was rather short; but what he lacked in height 
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he had in width, measuring three feet in diameter from 
shoulder to shoulder, which we know is equal to nine feet 
in circumference. Between these herculean shoulders rose 
a huge neck, the muscles of which stood out like cords. 
Unfortunately, this neck also partook of the same propor- 
tions ; that is, it was short and thick, which might make 
Brother Gorenflot liable to apoplexy, should he suffer any 
violent emotions. But knowing this predisposition, and the 
danger thereof, he never had any emotions; it was even 
very unusual to see him so visibly disturbed as he was when 
Chicot entered the room. 

“ Ah, what are you doing here, my friend ?” cried our 
Gascon, looking from the dish of greens to Gorenflot, and 
from the unsnuffed candle to a glass filled to the brim with 
water scarcely colored by a few drops of wine. 

“You see, my brother, I am supping,” said Gorenflot, 
with a voice as powerful as the bell of his convent. 

“You call that supper—you, Gorenflot ? Greens and 
cheese! Come now!” cried Chicot. 

‘ This is the first Wednesday of Lent: we must think of 
our salvation, brother; we must think of our salvation!” 
answered Gorenflot, speaking through his nose, and raising 
his eyes to heaven in a most sanctimonious way. 

Chicot stopped in astonishment. His look indicated that 
he had often seen Gorenflot glorify the holy season of Lent 
in a very different manner. 

© Qur salvation!” he ejaculated, “and what in the devil 
have greens and water to do with our salvation ? ” 

“We are forbidden to eat meat on Wednesdays and 
Fridays,” said Gorenflot. 

“But when did you breakfast ? ” 

“T have not breakfasted,” said the monk, talking more 
and more through his nose. 

“Ah, if we must talk through our noses, I can hold my 
own with all the monks of the world,” said Chicot. “ Well, 
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if you have not breakfasted, what have you done, my 
friend ? ” 

“T have composed a discourse,” said Gorenflot, proudly 
raising his head. 

“ Ah, a discourse! And what for?” 

‘To deliver this evening at the abbey.” 

“Well,” thought Chicot, “a discourse this evening, — 
most peculiar ! ” 

“ And I must even be thinking of going,” added Goren- 
Alot, carrying to his mouth the first spoonful of spinach and 
cheese; “my audience is perhaps getting impatient.” 

Chicot thought of the infinite number of monks he had 
seen going to the abbey, and remembering that M. de 
Mayenne was in all probability among them, he wondered 
why Gorenflot, who had never counted eloquence as one of 
his talents, had been selected by his superior, Joseph Foulon, 
to preach before the Lorraine prince and such a large 
assembly. 

“Ah,” said he, “and at what hour do you preach ?” 

‘From nine to half past.” 

“Well, it is a quarter before nine. You can spare me 
five minutes. Ventre de biche/ it 18 now more than a 
week since we have dined together.” 

“Tt is not our fault,” said Gorenflot, “and our friendship 
does not suffer through it, I assure you. Your duties keep 
you confined near our great king, Henri IIJ., whom I pray 
God to bless; my duties leave me no time. It is not 
surprising that we should be separated.” 

“ Yes,” said Chicot, “but, corbwuf/ all the more reason 
to be merry when we meet.” | 

‘Therefore, [I am very merry,” said Gorenflot, with a 
piteous air, “yet I must leave you;” and the monk made 
a motion to rise. 

‘At least, finish your greens,” said Chicot, putting his 
hand on his companion’s shoulder and forcing him to sit 
down. 
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Gorenflot looked at the spinach and sighed; then his 
eyes fell on the water, and he turned away his head. 
Chicot saw that the time had come to begin the attack. 
“ You remember that little dinner I was just talking about, 
eh?” he said, “at the Porte Montmartre, you know. 
While King Henri was scourging hiimself and others, we 
had a teal from the marshes of the Grange HBateliére, with 
a sauce made with crabs, and we drank that nice Burgundy, 
— what do you call it? Did you not discover it?” 

“Tt is a wine from my country,— La Romanée.” 

“Yes, yes, I remember. It is the milk you sucked 
as a baby, worthy son of Noah.” 

Gorenflot passed his tongue over his lips with a sad 
sinile. 

“What do you think of that wine ? ” asked Chicot. 

“Tt was good,” said the monk, “but there is better.” 

“This is what I heard the other night from our host, 
Claude Bonhomet, who pretends that he has in his cellar 
fifty bottles, compared to which that of the Porte Mont- 
“martre is poor.” 

‘Tt is true,” said Gorenflot. 

“What? True!” cried Chicot, “and you drink that 
abominable water when you have only to extend your arm 
to drink such wine as that? Fie!” and Chicot seized the 
glass and threw the contents on the floor. 

“There is atime for everything,” said Gorenflot. “ Wine 
is good when we have nothing to do but to glorify God who 
made it; but when one has a speech to make, water 1s 
preferable for its effects if not for its taste: facunda est 
aqua.” 

“Pooh!” said Chicot. “ Magis facundum est vinum ; and 
the proof is that I, who have also a speech to make, and 
who have faith in my receipt, am going to order a bottle 
of that Romanée wine. What do you advise me to take 
with it?” 
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“Don’t take these greens,” said the monk; “they are 
execrable.”’ 

‘Bzzzou!” said Chicot, taking Gorenflot’s plate and 
raising it to his nose, *bzzzou!” And this time he opened 
the window and flung the plate and contents into the 
street. Then turning round, “Maitre Claude!” he cried. 

The host, who probably expected to be called, appeared 
on the threshold, 

“Maitre Claude, bring me two bottles of your Romanée 
which you declare so excellent,” 

“Why two bottles?” suid Gorenflot. “You know I am 
not drinking.” 

“Tf you were drinking, I would order four bottles, six 
bottles, all the bottles in the house,” said Chicot; “ but 
when I drink alone, I drink poorly, and two bottles suffice.” 

“Yes,” replied Gorenflot, “two bottles are reasonable, 
and if you eat no meat, your confessor will have nothing 
to say.” 

“Certainly,” said Chicot, “meat on a Wednesday of 
Lent, — fie! ” And going to the larder while Bonhomet 
disappeared in search of the two bottles ordered, he drew 
out a fine capon. 

“ What are you doing there ?” asked Gorenflot, who 
followed all the Gascon’s movements with involuntary 
interest. “ What are you doing there?” 

‘You see, 1 am taking possession of this carp, for fear 
some other will lay hands on it. In Lent there is a great 
demand for eatables of this sort.” 

“A carp ?” said Gorenflot, surprised. 

“Of ‘course,’ said Chicot, displaying the tempting fowl 
before his eyes. 

‘ Since when has a carp had a beak ? ” asked the monk. 

“A beak?” said the Gascon. “Where do you see a 
beak? I only see a nose.” 

“Wings ?” continued the worthy -friar. 
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“Fins,” 

‘‘ Feathers ? ” 

“ Scales, my dear Gorenflot; you are drunk.” 

‘“ Drunk |!” cried Gorenflot, “ drunk ! — I who have eaten 
nothing but spinach and drunk nothing but water?” 

“ Well, your spinach is weighing on your stomach and 
your water has gone to your head.” 

“ Parbleu/” said Gorenflot, “here is our host; he will 
decide.” 

“What ?” 

‘ Whether it is a carp or a capon.” 

“Very well, but let him first uncork the wine. I wish 
to know if it is the same. Uncork, Maitre Claude.” 

Maitre Claude opened a bottle and poured out half a 
glass for Chicot, who swallowed it and smacked his lips. 

“Ah,” he said, “I ama bad taster, and my tongue has 
no memory, I cannot say whether it is better or worse than 
the one of the Porte Montmartre, or even the same,” 

Gorenflot’s eyes glittered as they watched a few drops 
of the ruby colored liquid which remained in the bottom 
of the glass. 

“Flere, brother,” said Chicot, pouring a thimbleful into 
the monk’s glass. “In this world you must help your 
neighbour, so help me,” 

Gorenflot took the glass, raised it to his lips, and slowly 
drank the small quantity of liquid it contained. ‘It is the 
sime wine, but —” 

“But ?” repeated Chicot. 

* But I had too little to be able to say if it is better or 
worse.” . 

“Tam anxious to know,” said Chicot. ' Peste / I don’t 
wish to be deceived; and if you had not an address to 
make, I would beg you to taste that wine a second time.” 

“T shall do so to please you,” said the monk. 

“Pardieu/” said Chicot,as he half filled his friend's glass, 
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Gorenflot raised it to his lips with no less respect than 
the first time, and tasted it as conscientiously. 

“Better, better, I assure you,” he said. 

““Pshaw ! you have an understanding with our host.” 

‘A good drinker,” said Gorenflot, “ought, at the first 
draught to recognize the wine, at the second the quality, at 
the third the age.” 

“Oh, the age!” said Chicot,” I should like to know 
it about this wine.” 

‘That is very easy,” said Gorenflot, holding out his glass ; 
‘rive me two drops, and I will tell you.” 

Chicot nearly filled the glass, and the monk drank it 
slowly. “1561,” he said as he set down the glass. 

“ Noel!” cried Claude Bonhomet, “1561,— that is just it.” 

“Brother Gorenflot,” said the Gascon, “Rome has can- 
onized many men who did not deserve it as you do.” 

A little habit, my friend,” modestly replied the monk. 

“And talent; habit alone is not sufficient. Look at me, 
who pretend to have some habit. Well, what are you 
doing ?” 

“Tam rising, aS you see.” 

‘What for?” 

“To go to my meeting.” 

“ Without eating a piece of my carp?” 

“Ah, that is true,” said Gorenflot. “It seems, good 
friend, that you have even less knowledge of eating than of 
drinking. Maitre Bonhomet, what animal is that?” and 
Brother Gorenflot pointed to the object of the controversy. 
The innkeeper looked in surprise at the one who asked this 
question. 

“Yes,” said Chicot, “we ask you what animal that 
” 

“ Parbleu/ ” said the host, “it is a capon.” 

“ A capon!” repeated Chicot, with an air of consternation, 
“Yes, and from the Mans,” added Maitre Claude. 
Well!” said Gorenflot, triumphant. 


is 
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Well,” said Chicot, “it seems I was mistaken; but as 
Iam very anxious to eat of this capon, yet do not wish to 
sin, will you be good enough, dear brother, to sprinkle 
a few drops of holy water on it, and christen it carp ?” 

Ah, ah!” said Gorenflot. 

“Yes,” said the Gascon, “I beg you to do it, otherwise I 
might perhaps eat some animal in a state of mortal 
sin.” 

“Very well,” said Gorenflot, who was naturally amiable, 
aud had moreover been put in a good humor by the wine he 
had tasted; ‘but there is no more water.” 

‘It is said, I don’t remember where,” continued Chicot, 
‘In a case of necessity, use whatever is at hand.’ The 
intention is everything. Baptize with wine, brother, 
baptize with wine. ‘The animal will perhaps be a little less 
catholic, but none the less good,” and Chicot filled the 
monk’s glass to the brim. The first bottle was finished. 

‘In the name of Bacchus, Comus, and Moinus, trinity of 
the great Saint Pantagruel, I christen thee carp,” said _ 
Gorenflot ; and dipping the tips of his fingers into the wine, 
he sprinkled two or three drops on the capon. 

“Now,” said the Gascon, touching the monk’s glass with 
his own, “here is the health of the newly baptized one; 
may it be cooked to the right point, and may Maitre Claude 
Bonhomet’s art add to the many qualities with which nature 
has endowed it.” 

“Tp its very good health,” said Gorenflot, interrupting a 
very hearty laugh to swallow the glass of Burgundy poured 
out by Chicot. ‘“ Morblew! this is famous wine.” 

‘ Maitre Claude,” said Chicot, “ put this carp at once on 
the spit, cover it with fresh butter in which you will chop 
up bacon and shalots; then, when it begins to brown, put 
two pieces of toast in the frying-pan, and serve it hot.” 

Gorenflot did not say a word, but he showed his approval 
by a nod and a glance. 
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‘ Now,” said Chicot, when he saw his directions obeyed, 
“some sardines Maitre Bonhomet, some tunny-fish. We 
are in Lent, as our pious Brother Gorenflot was just now 
observing, and I wish to abstain from meat at my dinner. 
But wait a second! Bring me two more bottles of that 
excellent Romanée wine of 1561.” 

The odors from the kitchen, which recalled the savory 
cooking of the south, so dear to all true epicures, were now 
spreading, and gradually went to the monk’s head. His 
mouth watered, his eyes shone, but he contained himself, 
and even made a motion to rise, 

“So you leave me now, just before the battle?” said 
Chicot. 

‘‘T must, brother,” said Gorenflot, rolling up his eyes to 
show heaven the sacrifice he was making. 

“Tt is very imprudent to preach fasting.” 

“Why ?” stammered the monk. 

“Because your mind would fail you. Galen has said, 
‘Pulmo hominis facile deficit.’ (‘Man’s lungs are weak, and 
fail easily.’)” : 

‘ Alas, yes,” said Gorenflot. ‘TI have often felt it myself. 
Had I had the lungs, I would have been a great orator.”’ 

“You see!” said Chicot. 

“ Fortunately,” continued Gorenflot, falling back on his 
chair, —“ fortunately, I have zeal.” 

“ Yes, but zeal is not sufficient. In your place, I would taste 
these sardines, and drink a few more drops of this nectar.” 

‘Only one sardine, and one glass,” said Gorenflot. 

Chicot laid the sardine on the monk’s plate, and gave 
him the second bottle. The friar ate the sardine, and drank 
the contents of the glass. 

“Well,” said Chicot, who, though he pressed his compan- 
ion to eat and drink, kept himself very sober, — * well!” 

‘Tn fact, I feel stronger,” said Gorenflot. 

‘ Ventre de biche /” cried Chicot, “ when one has asermonu 
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to preach, the question is not to feel stronger, but to feel 
altogether well; and in your place,” continued the Gascon, 
“to obtain that result, I would eat the two fins of that carp. 
If you do not eat a little you are in danger of feeling the 
wine. Merum sobrio male olet.” 

“The devil!” said Gorenflot, “you are right; I had not 
thought of that.” And as at this moment the capon was 
brought in, Chicot cut off one of the legs, which he called 
fins, and which the monk soon despatclied. 

“Body of Christ!” said Gorenflot, “this is savory fish.” 

Chicot cut off the other fin, which he laid on the monk’s 
plate, while he helped himself to the wing. 

‘ And famous wine,” he added, uncorking the third bottle. 

Once started, once warmed up, once stirred in the depths 
of his immense stomach, Gorenflot had not the strength to 
control himself. He devoured the wing, made a skeleton 
of the carcass, and calling Bonhomet : — 

“ Maitre Claude,” he said, ‘I am very hungry; did you 
not offer me an omelet iust now ?” 

“Certainly,” said Chicot, “there is even one ordered. 
Eh, Bonhomet ? ” 

“Yes,” said the innkeeper, who never contradicted his 
customers when what they said tended to increase their 
expenses. 

‘Well, bring it, bring it!’ said the monk. 

“In five minutes,” answered the host, who, understand- 
ing a wink from Chicot, went hastily to prepare what was 
ordered. 

“Ah!” said Gorenflot, letting fall on the table his 
immense fist, armed with a fork. ‘TI feel better.” 

“T knew it,” said Chicot. 

“And if the omelet were here, I would eat it in one 
mouthful, as I drink this wine at one gulp.” And the 
monk swallowed one fourth of the third bottle, while his 
eyes shone. 
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« Ah, you were then ill?” 

“T was a fool, my friend,” said Gorenflot. ‘“ That cursed. 
speech made meill. It has weighed on my mind for three 
days.” 

‘Tt must be magnificent.” 

“Splendid.” | 

“Tell me some of it while we are waiting for the omelet.” 

“Not at all!” cried Gorenflot. “A sermon at table? 
Where have you seen that done ? At the court of the king, 
your master ? ” 

‘We have very fine sermons at the court of King Henri; 
may God protect him!” said Chicot, doffing his hat. 

“On what subjects ?” 

“On virtue.” 

“Ah, yes!” cried the man, leaning back in his chair; 
‘your king is a virtuous man.” 

“T don’t know if he is virtuous or no,” replied the 
Gascon; “but I know I have never seen anything 
there that caused me to blush.” 

“TY can well believe it, morbleu/” said the monk. ‘ You 
have long since ceased to blush, old rake.” 

“Oh!” said Chicot. ‘I, a rake, —I who am abstinence 
personified, continence in flesh and bone? I who take part 
in all the processions, and observe all the fasts ?” 

“Yes, with your Sardanapalus, your Nebuchadnezzar, 
your Herod. Interested processions, calculated fasts. 
Luckily, every one is beginning to know him now, your 
Henri III. May the devil take him!” And Gorenflot in 
place of the discourse began to sing most lustily the follow: 
ing song : — 

“ Le roi, pour avoir de l’argent, 
A fait le pauvre et l'indigent 
Et l’hypocrite ; 

Le grand pardon il a gagné, 

Au pain, 2 |’eau et a jéuné 
Comme gn ermite ; 
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Mais Paris qui Je connait bien, 
Ne lui voudra plus préter rien, 
A 8a requéte; 
Car il a déja tant prété 
Qu’il a de lui dire arrété : 
— Allez en quéte.” 

“Bravo!” cried Chicot. “Bravo!” Then he added in 
a low tone, ‘‘ Very good; he is singing, he will talk.” 

At this moment entered Maitre Bonhomet, holding in one 
hand the omelet and in the other two more bottles of wine. 
_ Bring it here,” cried the monk, with a broad smile that 

displayed his thirty-two teeth. 

“But, my friend,” said Chicot, I thought you had a 
sermon to preach.” 

‘The sermon is here,” said the monk, striking his fore- 
head, which was gradually assuming the same crimson hue 
as the rest of his face. 

‘ At half-past nine,” said Chicot. 

“T was lying,” said the monk. “Omnis homo mendax 
confiteor.”’ 

‘ For what hour was it, really ?” 

‘ For ten o’clock.” 

“For ten o'clock? I thought the abbey closed at nine 
o’clock ? ” 

“Let it close,” said Gorenflot, looking at the candle 
through the liquid ruby contained in his glass. “ Let it 
close, I have the key.” 

“The key of the abbey!” cried Chicot. “The key of 
the abbey, — you ?”’ 

“There in my pocket,” said Gorenflot, striking his side. 
“There J” 

‘Impossible !” said Chicot. ‘I know the monastic rules. 
T have been au inmate of three convents. The key of the 
abbey is never given to a simple monk.” 

“Here itis,” said Gorenflot, leaning back, and jubilantly 
exhibiting a coin. 
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“What! money?” said Chicot. “I understand. You 
bribe the porter to let you come in when you please. 
Miserable sinner!” 

Gorenflot opened his mouth to his ears with the silly, 
happy smile of a drunken man. 

‘“Sufficit,”’ he stammered, as he prepared to restore the 
money to his pocket. 

“Wait, wait!” said Chicot. ‘ What a curious coin 

« An effigy of the heretic, with a hole through the heart,” 
said Gorenflot. 

“Yes, it is a tester of the King of Béarn, and I see a 
hole.” 

“A blow with a dagger!” said Gorenflot; ‘death to the 
heretic! The one who will kill the heretic is sure of 
heaven, and I give him my share of paradise.” 

“Ah, ah!” thought Chicot, ‘matters are getting plain, 
but the wretch is not yet drunk enough,” and he filled the 
monk’s glass again. 

Yes,” said the Gascon, “death to the heretic! Vive la 
messe [”’ 


“Vive la messe/” said Gorenflot, emptying his glass, 
yy 


1 


“vive la messe 

So,” said Chicot, who, seeing the tester in his guest’s 
large palm, remembered that the convent porter examined 
the hand of every monk that came, ‘so you show this piece 
of money and --” 

‘‘T enter,” said Gorenflot. 

‘Without difficulty ?” 

“As this wine enters my stomach,” and the monk 
absorbed another dose of the generous liquid. 

“ Peste/” said Chicot; “if the comparison be just, you 
must enter without touching the sides.” 

“That is to say,” stammered Gorenflot, dead-drunk, 
“that for Brother Gorenflot the door is opened wide.” 

“And you make your speech?” 
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« And I make my speech,” said the monk. “This is how 
the affair is managed. I arrive —do you hear, Chicot, —I 
arrive —” 

“Of course, [ hear, I am all attention.” 

“JT arrive as I said. The assembly is numerous and 
svlect. There are barons, there are counts, there are 
caukes.” 

‘‘ And even princes.” 

‘And even princes,” repeated the monk; “you have said 
it, — princes, only that. I humbly enter among the faithful 
of the Union.” 

“The faithful of the Union,” repeated Chicot, in turn. 
‘What is that fidelity ?” 

“T enter among the faithful of the Union. Brother 
Gorenflot is called, and I come forward.” 

At these words, the monk stood up. 

“That is right,” said Chicot. “ Advance!” 

‘And I advance,” continued Gorenflot, trying to suit the 
action to the word; but scarcely had he taken a step, when 
he fell, rolling on the floor. 

“Bravo!” cried the Gascon, raising him up, and seating 
him on a chair; “you advance, you bow to the audience, 
and you say —” 

‘No, I don’t say; the friends say.” 

‘Well, what do the friends say ?” 

“The friends say; Brother Gorenflot, your speech. 
What a fine name for a Leaguer, eh?” and the monk 
repeated his name with tender inflections in his voice. 

‘‘A fine name fora Leaguer,” said Chicot. “ What truth 
will come out of this wine-sop.” | | 

“Then I begin.” The monk arose, closing his eyes 
because he was dazed, and leaning against the wall because 
he was unable to stand alone. 

“You begin,” said Chicot, holding him up against the 
wall, as the clown does the harlequin. 
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“T begin: ‘Brethren, it is a great day for the faith; 
brethren, it is a very great day for the faith; brethren, it 
is an extraordinary great day for the faith.’ ” 

After this superlative, Chicot saw he could draw nothing 
more from the monk, so he let him go. Gorenflot, who had 
kept his equilibrium only thanks to the support given him 
by Chicot, so soon as this support failed him, slipped along 
the wall and his feet struck the table, a few empty bottles 
being upset by the shock. 

“ Amen,” said Chicot. 

Almost at the same instant thundering snores shook 
the windows of the narrow room. 

“Good!” said Chicot; “the capon’s legs are producing 
their effect. Our friend will sleep for twelve hours, and I 
may undress him without any fear.’ Then judging that he 
had no time to lose, Chicot immediately untied the monk’s 
robe, took out each arm, turned Gorenflot around as though 
he had been a bag of nuts, rolled him up in the table-cloth, 
covered his head with a napkin, and hiding the monk’s robe 
under his cloak, he passed into the kitchen. 

‘Maitre Bonhomet,” he said, as he handed the innkeeper 
a rose noble, “this is for our supper and for my horse, which 
I recommend to your care; and above all, do not wake up 
that worthy Brother Gorenflot, who is sleeping like one of 
the elect of heaven.” 

“Very good,” said the innkeeper, satisfied with these 
three things; ‘‘ have no uneasiness, Monsieur Chicot.” 

After this assurance, Chicot ran lightly out, and keen- 
sighted as a fox, reached the corner of the Rue Saint 
Etienne, where having carefully placed the Kin g of Béarn’s 
tester in his right hand, he put on the monk’s robe, and at a 
quarter before ten presented himself with a beating heart 
at the wicket of the Abbey Sainte-Genevieve. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


HOW CHICOT FOUND OUT THAT IT WAS EASIER TO 
ENTER THE ABBEY THAN TO COME OUT. 


CuicoT, in putting on the monk’s robe, had taken an impor- 
tint precaution, —that of increasing the breadth of his 
shoulders by a skilful arrangement of his cloak and other 
garments, rendered useless by the robe. His beard was of 
the same color as Gorenflot’s, though one was born on the 
banks of the Garonne, and the other on the banks of the 
Seine; and he had so often amused himself in mimicking 
his friend’s voice, that he could now imitate it to perfec- 
tion. Now, every one knows that the beard and voice are 
the only things that come out from the depths of a monk’s 
cowl. 

The door was about to close when Chicot appeared, and 
the porter only awaited afew belated ones. The Gascon 
exhibited his coin, and was admitted without opposition. 
Two monks preceded him; he followed them, and entered 
the convent chapel, whither he had often accompanied the 
king, who had always grauted a special protection to the 
Sainte-Genevieve Abbey. 

This chapel was of romanesque architecture, built in the 
eleventh century, and like all the chapels of that period, 
the chancel covered a crypt or lower church. The result 
of this arrangement was, that the chancel was raised eight 
or ten feet above the nave, and was reached by two side 
stairways, while an iron door placed between these led from 
the nave to the crypt, into which you descended by a staircase 
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having the same number of steps as those leading to the 
chancel. 

In this chancel, which overlooked the whole church, on 
either side of the altar surmounted by a painting of Saint 
Genevieve by Rosso, were the statues of Clovis and Clotilda. 
Three lamps only lit up the chapel, — one suspended from 
the middle of the chancel, the other two hanging at equal 
distances in the nave. This dim light gave a greater 
solemnity to the church, which seemed doubled in size 
because the imagination could. extend the limits in the 
shadow. 

Chicot was obliged to accustom his eyes to the darkness, 
and amused himself by counting the monks. There were ons 
huudred and twenty in the nave, and twelve in the chancel, 
— in all, one hundred and thirty-two. The twelve monks of 
the chancel were placed in a line before the altar, and 
seemed to defend the tabernacle like a row of sentinels. 

Chicot saw with pleasure that he was not the last to join 
those whom Gorenflot called the brothers of the Union. 
Behind him came three more monks, clad in ample gray 
robes, and these last placed themselves before the line of 
sentinels. A little monk whom Chicot had not yet noticed, 
— doubtless some lad belonging to the choir, — walked 
around the chapel to see that each one was in his place; 
then, having finished the inspection, he spoke to one of the 
three monks who had come last, and who were in the middle. 

“We are one hundred and thirty-six; it is the chosen 
number.” 

Then the hundred and twenty monks kneeling in the 
nave, rose, placed themselves on chairs, or in stalls, and a 
great noise of bars and bolts soon announced that the 
massive doors were closed. Brave as he was, it was not 
without a certain beating of the heart that Chicot listened 
to the grating of the locks. To give himself time to 
recover, he seated himself in the shadow of the pulpit, and 
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his eyes rested on the three monks who seemed to be the 
principal members of this assembly, They had been given 
armchairs, and there they sat, like three judges. Behind 
them stood the twelve monks of the chancel. When the 
noise made by the closing of the doors had ceased, and the 
assistants were all settled, a little bell sounded three times, 
This was no doubt the signal for silence. And after the 
third ring, every noise ceased. 

‘ Brother Monsoreau,” said the same monk who had 
already spoken, “what news do you bring to the Union 
from the province of Anjou? ” 

Two things made Chicot start,—the first was the 
speaker’s strongly accented voice, which seemed better 
suited to come from a helmet than from a monk’s cowl; 
the second was that name of Brother Monsoreau, but 
recently known at court, where his appearance had created 
a certain sensation. 

A tall monk, whose robe hung in angular. folds, crossed 
the church with a firm, bold step and mounted the pulpit. 
Chicot tried to see his face, but found it impossible. 

“Well, if I cannot see the faces of the others, they at 
least cannot see mine,” thought Chivot. | 

“Brethren,” said a voice which Chicot recognized at once 
as belonging to the master of the hounds, “the news from 
Anjou is not satisfactory,— not that we lack sympathy, but 
we lack representatives. The propagation of the Union had 
been intrusted to the Baron de Méridor; but he, in despair 
at the recent death of his daughter, has neglected the affairs 
of the Holy League, and until he is somewhat consoled of 
his loss, we cannot count on him. As for me, I bring three 
new adherents to the association; and according to the 
regulation, I have placed the applications in the alms-box 
of theconvent. The council will judge if these three 
brothers, for whom I can answer as for myself, are worthy 
of being admitted to the Holy Union.” 
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A murmur of approbation rose from the assembled 
monks, and Brother Monsoreau had reached his seat before 
it was quite extinguished. 

‘Brother la Huriére!” cried the same monk, who 
seemed to call the faithful according to his own caprice, 
‘tell us what you have done in the city of Paris.” 

A man with his hood raised now appeared in the pulpit 
left vacant by M. de Monsoreau. 

‘ Brethren,” he said, “ you all know that I am devoted to 
the Catholic faith, and that I have given proofs of this devo- 
tion on the great day of its triumph. Yes, brethren, I glory 
in saying that even at that period I was a faithful servant 
of our great Henri de Guise; and it was from M. de Besme 
himself, — peace to his soul! — that I received the orders 
he deigned to give me. So devoted was I that I wished 
to kill the guests in my own house. Now, this devotion to 
the holy cause obtained for me the appointment of district 
police officer, and I make bold to say it is most fortunate 
for the Church, I have been able to note all the heretics of 
the vicinity of Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois, where I still 
keep in the Rue de ]’Arbre-Sec, L’ Hotel de la Belle Etoile, at 
your service; and having noted them, I can point them 
out to our friends. Now, I no longer thirst as I did for the 
blood of the Huguenots, but I do not delude myself as to 
the real object of the Holy Union we are now forming.” 

“Let us listen ” said Chicot to himself. ‘This La Huriére 
was, if I remember rightly, a famous slayer of heretics; and 
he must know a great deal about the League, if they meas- 
ure confidence by merit.” 

‘Speak! speak!” cried several voices. 

La Huriére, who found an opportunity to display his ora- 
torical talents, which he but seldom developed, though they 
were innate in him, collected himself for a moment, and 
then resumed : — 

“{f I am not mistaken, brethren, the extinction of indi- 
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vidual heresies is not our only aim. All good Frenchmen 
must be certain of never finding any heretics among the 
princes likely to govern them. Now, brethren, what is our 
situation? Francis IJ., who promised to be zealous, died 
without children. Charles IX., who was zealous, died 
without children. King Henri III., whose beliefs and 
actions I am not called upon to judge, will probably die 
without children. There remains the Duc d’Anjou, who is 
not only without children, but also seems lukewarm towards 
the Holy League.” 

The orator was here interrupted by several voices, among 
which was that of the master of the hounds. 

“Why do you say lukewarm, and why do you bring that 
accusation against the prince ?” 

“T say lukewarm, because he has not yet given his adhe- 
sion to the League, though the illustrious brother who has 
interrupted me promised it positively in his name.” 

“Who tells you he has not given it?” said the voice. 
“ Are there not new adhesions? It seems to me you have 
no right to suspect any one until the report is made.” 

_ © That is true,” said. La Huriére; ‘I shall therefore wait. 
But after the Duc d’Anjou, who is mortal, and has no chil- 
dren,—and you know that they all die young in his family, 
—to whom will the crown go? To the most ferocious 
Huguenot in the land, —to a renegade, a Nebuchadnezzar.” 

Instead of murmurs, frantic applause now interrupted La 
Huriére. 

“To Henri de Béarn, against whom this association is 
chiefly directed; to Henri de Béarn, who is often believed 
to be at Tarbes or Pau, occupied with his love affairs, 
whereas he is in Paris.” 

“In Paris?” cried several voices, — “in Paris? Impos- 
Bible!” 

‘‘He has been here,” said La Huriére. ‘He was here on 
the night that Madame de Sauves was assassinated, He 
jay be here at this moment.” 
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“Death to the Béarnais!” cried several voices. 

‘Yes, death to him!” cried La Huriére. ‘And if he 
come to lodge at the Belle Etoile, I can answer for him. 
But he will not come; a fox is never caught twice in the 
same hole. He will lodge with some friend, — for he has 
friends, the heretic! Well, the number of these friends 
must be diminished or made known. Our union is holy; 
our league is loyal, consecrated, blessed, encouraged by our 
holy father the Pope, Gregory XIII. ‘Therefore, I deniand 
that it be no longer kept secret, and that lists should be 
given to the district police officers, who will go into the 
houses and invite the good citizens to sign. Those who 
will sign will be our friends; those who refuse to sign wili 
be our enemies; and should there be occasion for a new 
Saint-Bartholomew, which seems more and more necessary, 
— well, we will do as we did at the first: we will spare God 
the trouble of separating the good from the evil.” 

This conclusion was received with thunders of applause. 
When they had quieted, with that slow tumult which proves 
that the acclamations are only interrupted, the grave voice 
of the monk who had already spoken several times was 
heard again, saying, — 

“The proposition of Brother la Huriere, whom the Holy 
Union thanks for his zeal, will be taken into consideration 
and discussed before the Superior Council.” 

The applause increased. La Huriére bowed several times 
to thank the assembly ; and coming down from the pulpit, 
returned to his place, bending beneath the weight of his 
triumph. 

“Ah, ah!” said Chicot to himself, “I am beginning to 
see through all this. In the matter of Catholic faith they 
have less confidence in my son Henri than in Charles IX. 
and MM. de Guise. This is probable, since Mayenne is 
mixed up in it. MM. de Guise wish to form in the State 
a nice little party, of which they will be the masters. Now, 
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the great Henri, who is a general, will have the armies; 
the fat Mayenne will have the bourgeoisie ; the illustrious 
cardinal will have the Church; and one fine morning my 
son Henri will perceive that he has nothing left but his 
chaplet of death’s heads, which he will be politely invited 
to carry into some monastery. Very well reasoned; but — 
there remains the Due d’Anjou. The devil! what will 
they do with the Duc d’Anjou?” 

“Brother Gorenflot!” said the monk, who had already 
called the master of the hounds and La Huriére. 

Whether he was so busy with the thoughts wa have just 
transcribed, or whether he was not yet accustomed to the 
name he had taken with the monk’s robe, at all events 
Chicot did not answer. 

“Brother Gorenflot!” cried the little monk, in a voice so 
clear and shrill that Chicot started. 

“Oh, oh!” he murmured; “one would think it was a 
Wwoman’s voice calling Gorenflot. In this honorable assem- 
bly do sexes mingle as well as classes?” 

‘Brother Gorenflot!” repeated the same feminine voice, 
‘are you not here?” 

Eh,” said Chicot to himself, “I am Brother Gorenflot! 
Come.” Then, aloud, ‘ Yes, yes,” he added, talking through 
his nose, “here 1am. 1 was plunged in a deep meditation, 
and was reflecting on Brother la Huriére’s speech, and did 
not hear my name called.” 

A few murmurs of retrospective approbation in favor of 
La Huriére, whose words were still ringing in all hearts, 
were heard, and gave Chicot time to prepare himself. 

Chicot, we might say, could have remained silent, as 
none raised their hoods; but it must be remembered that 
the members present had been counted. An examination 
of the faces would have followed, caused by the absence of 
a man supposed to be present. The fraud would then ba 
discovered, and Chicot’s position become most perilous, 
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He did not, therefore, hesitate one instant, but rose, and 
bending his back as much as possible, he mounted to the 
pulpit, pulling his hood over his face. 

‘‘Brethren,” he said, in @ voice which was a perfect 
imitation of the monk’s, “I am the collector for the con- 
vent, and as such, you know, I have the privilege of entering 
all houses. I therefore make use of this privilege for the 
Lord’s service. Brethren,” he continued, remembering 
Gorenflot’s beginning, so suddenly interrupted by sleep, 
which, in consequence of the liquid absorbed, still held the 
real Gorenflot in subjection, — “brethren, this day which 
sees us all united is a great one for religion. Let us be 
frank, since we are in the house of God. 

‘What is the kingdom of France? <A body. Saint 
Augustine has said, ‘Omnis civitas corpus est.’ Every city 
is abody. What is the first requisite of a body? Good 
health. How is the health preserved? By prudently 
bleeding it when there is excess of blood. Now, it is evi- 
dent that the enemies of our religion are too strong, since 
we fear them. We must, therefore, bleed once more that 
great body called society. This is said to me every day by 
the faithful whose eggs, hams, and money I bring to the 
convent.” 

This first part of Chicot’s speech produced a great im- 
pression. He allowed the murmur of approval to die away, 
and resumed : — 

“Some may, perhaps, object that the Church abhors 
blood. ecclesia abhorret a sanguine,’ he continued; “ but 
note this, my dear brethren: the theologian does not say 
what blood the Church abhors, and I would wager an egg 
against an ox that itis not the blood of heretics; in fact, 
Fons malus corruptorum sanguis, hereticorum autem pessi- 
mus/ Andthenanother argument; IsaidtheChurch. But 
weare not the Churchalone. Brother Monsoreau, who spoke 
so eloquently just now, has, I am very sure, his huntsman’s 
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knife m his belt. Brother la Huriére manages the spit with 
facility. Veru agreste, lethiferum tamen instrumentum. I, 
myself, who speak to you, —I, Jacques Népomucéne Goren- 
flot, —I have shouldered the musket in Champagne, and 
burned Huguenots at prayer-meeting. That would have 
been a sufficient honor for me, and I would have been sure 
of paradise. I thought so at least, when a scruple suddenly 
arose in my conscience. Before being burned, the Huguenot 
women had been offered violence. It seems, this ruined the 
great deed, — atleast, s0 my director told me. Therefore, I 
hastened to embrace religion to efface the stain left by the 
heretic; and from that moment I registered a vow of abstin- 
ence, and resolved to frequent only good Catholics.” 

This second part of the discourse met with no less suc- 
cess than the first, and each one had an opportunity of 
admiring the means adopted by God to bring about Brother 
Gorenflot’s conversion; therefore, some applause mingled 
with this murmur of approbation. Chicot modestly bowed, 
and continued : — _ 

« We must now speak of the chiefs we have chosen; and 
it seems to me, poor monk though I am, that something 
might be said about them. Surely, it is both well and 
prudent to come at night under a monk’s robe to hear 
Brother Gorenflot preach; but it seems to methat the duties 
of great chiefs do not stop there. So much prudence makes 
those cursed Huguenots laugh, and they are no mean adver- 
saries when it comes to blows. Let us play a part more 
worthy of the brave men we are, or rather, wish to appear. 
What ao we wish? The extinction of heresy. Well, we 
nav proclaim it over the housetops, I think. Why can we 
not march, in holy procession, through the streets of Paris, 
displaying our good order and good partisans ? — not like 
sueak thieves, who look at every street corner to see if the 
watch is coming. But who will be the man to set the 
example, you say? Well, it is I, Jacques Népomucéne 
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Gorenflot, —I, unworthy brother of the order of Sainte- 
Genevieve, poor and humble collector for the convent. It 
is I, who, with a cuirass on my back, and a helmet on my 
head, will march, if need be, at the head of all good Catho- 
lics who will follow me. This I will do, were it only to 
bring a blush to the chiefs, who, while defending the 
Church, hide as though they were defending some unworthy 
quarrel.” 

This conclusion of Chicot’s speech corresponded with the 
sentiments of many members of the League, who saw no 
uecessity to attain their ends by any other means than those 
adopted six years before on St. Bartholomew’s Day, and 
who were iu despair over the lack of energy displayed by 
their chiefs. All hearts were stirred, and, save the three 
monks, who remained silent, the assembly shouted unan- 
imously, ‘““Veve la messe/ Noel to the brave Brother 
Gorenflot | The procession! the procession!” 

The enthusiasm was all the greater as it was the first time 
that the worthy brother had showed himself in this light. 
Up to this time, his most intimate friends had oumbered 
him among the zealous ones, no doubt, but the feeling of 
self-preservation held him within the limits of prudence. 
However, such was no longer the case; and from the dim 
shadow in which he was placed, Brother Gorenflot suddenly 
rushed in battle array into the bright light of the arena. 
This was a great surprise, and many, in their admiration, 
which was all the greater because it was unexpected, put 
Gorenflot, who had preached the first procession, on a level 
with Peter the Hermit, who had preached the first crusade. 

Luckily or unluckily for the one who had produced this 
enthusiasm, it was not the plan of the chiefs to let it con- 
tinue. One of the three silent monks whispered something 
to the little monk, and the child’s silvery tones immediatelv 
rang out under the arches, calling out three times :-— 

“Brethren, it is the hour for retreat; the meeting i» 
over.” ‘ 
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The monks tumultuously arose, and though determined to 
insist at the next meeting for the procession proposed by 
Brother Gorenflot, they slowly wended their way to the door. 
A preat many had gone near the pulpit to congratulate the 
brother as he descended from that rostrum where he had 
met with such great success. But Chicot reflected that his 
voice, from which he could never wholly eradicate the 
Gascon accent, might be recognized if heard close by, and 
that his body, which was six or eight inches taller than 
Gorenfiot’s, who had grown in the minds of his hearers, but 
principally morally, might excite some surprise; Chicot 
had, therefore, thrown himself on his knees, and, like 
Samuel, seemed buried in a féte-a-téte conversation with 
God. 

His ecstasy was respected, and each one went towards 
the door in a state of agitation which greatly amused 
Chicot who, had arranged his hood in a way that allowed 
him to see all. 

However, Chicot had missed his chief object. It was 
the sight of the Duc de Mayenne which had induced him to 
leave King Henri III. without bidding him adieu. It was 
the sight of Nicolas David which made him return to 
Paris. Chicot had taken a double vow of vengeance; but 
he was not of sufficiently lofty degree to attack a prince 
of the house of Lorraine, or do it with impunity, and he 
must patiently bide his time. Such, however, was not the 
case with Nicolas David, who was only asimple Norman 
lawyer, but a very shrewd one, and who, before being a 
lawyer, had been a soldier, and fencing-master while he 
was a soldier. Now, without being a fencing-master, Chicot 
pretended to handle the sword fairly well. The great ques- 
tion, therefore, consisted in finding his enemy; and having 
once found him, Chicot, like the knights of old, would put 
his life under the protection of his good sword and good 
cause. 
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Chicot examined these monks, as they went out one 
by one, and tried to recognize under these robes and cowls 
the long meagre figure of Maitre Nicolas. Suddenly, he 
observed that each monk had to go through the same 
process as on entering, and was only allowed to pass out 
after having shown some sign to the porter. Chicot first 
thought he was mistaken, and remajned in doubt for the 
space of a second; but this doubt soon became a certainty, 
which sent cold chills to the roots of his hair. 

Gorenflot had showed the sign by which he could enter, 
but had omitted to show him the one by which he could 
leave. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


HOW CHICOT, FORCED TO REMAIN IN THE CHURCH OF THE 
ABBEY, SAW AND HEARD THINGS IT WAS VERY DANGER- 
OUS TO SEE AND HEAR. 


Cxicot hastened to descend from his pulpit and mingle 
with the last monks, so as to discover, if possible, the sign 
by which they gained the street, and to procure that sign 
if he still had time to do so. Having joined the last ones 
and peeped over their shoulders, Chicot saw that each one 
was provided with a farthing cut in the shape of a star. 
Our Gascon had a good many farthings in his pocket, but 
unfortunately none were of that particular shape, which 
was all the more strange, because the coin could no longer 
be used after this mutilation. 

Chicot grasped the situation at a glance. Having once 
reached the door, if he could not produce his star-shaped 
farthing he would be discovered as a fraud, and the exami- 
nation would not end there. Master Chicot the king’s 
jester, who had many privileges at the Louvre and in 
other royal residences, had none in the Abbey of Sainte- 
Genevieve, particularly under these circumstances, and 
would be caught in a trap. He therefore sought the 
friendly shadow of a pillar, and hid in the corner of a 
confessional box, standing near by. 

‘And then,” said Chicot to himself, “in injuring myself, 
I injure the cause of my imbecile of a king, whom I am 
foolish enough to love, though I always abuse him. It 
would no doubt be better to return to the Corne d@’ 
Abondance and join Gorenflot, but we cannot do impog- 
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sibilities.” While speaking to himself, — that is, to the 
person most interested in not repeating a word that he 
said, — Chicot hid as well as he could between his confes- 
sional and the mouldings of his pillar. | 

He then heard the choir-boy, call out, — 

‘Ts every one out? The doors will be closed.” 

No one answered. Chiocot put out his head, and saw that 
the chapel was empty with the exception of the three 
monks, more hooded than ever, who remained on the chairs 
placed for them in the centre of the chancel. 

“Good,” said Chicot; “ provided they do not close the 
windows, it is all I ask.” 

* Let us inspect,” said the choir-boy to the porter. 

“Ventre de biche/” said Chicot, “here is a little monk I 
shall long remember.” 

The porter lit a taper and, accompanied by the choir-boy, 
began to go round the church. There was not a moment 
to lose. The porter with his taper would pass within four 
steps of Chicot, who would surely be discovered. 

Chicot turned round the pillar, standing in the shadow as 
the shadow turned, and opening the door of the confessional 
which was unlocked, he slipped in and drew the door after 
him as he took his seat. The porter and the little monk 
passed within four steps of him, and through the carved 
grating Chicot saw on his dress the reflection of the taper 
that lighted them. 

“The devil!” said Chicot to himself, “this porter, this 
little monk, and these three hooded individuals cannot 
eternally remain in the church; after they go, I shall 
pile up the chairs on the benches, —Ossa on Pelion, as 
M. Ronsard would say, — and I shall get out through the 
window.” 

“Ah, yes, through the window,” resumed Chicot, answer- 
ing himself. “ Butonce out through the window, I shall be 
in the courtyard; and the courtyard is not the street. I 
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think it will be better to spend the night in a confessional. - 
Gorenflot’s robe is warm ; it will be a better night than the 
one I would have spent elsewhere, and it will count 
for my salvation.” 

“Put out the lights,” said the choir-boy, “ Let them see 
from without that the council is really over.” 

The porter, with the help of an immense extinguisher, 
put out at once the two lamps in the nave, which was im- 
mediately plunged in a funereal obscurity; then that of the 
chancel. ‘he church was now lit only by the pale rays of 
a winter moon, which could scarcely penetrate through the 
stained glass of the windows. ‘Then, after the lights, the 
sounds died away. The bell tolled twelve times. 

“ Ventre de biche/” said Chicot, “in a church at mid- 
night. If he were in my place, my son Henriquet would 
have a good fright. Luckily, we are of a less timid nature. 
Come, Chicot, my friend, good-night; sleep well.” 

Having addressed this wish to himself, Chicot arranged 
himself as comfortably as he could in his confessional, 
drew the little inside bolt, and closed his eyes. Ten 
minutes had now elapsed since his eyes were closed, and 
his mind, yielding to the first influence of sleep, saw 
floating vaguely through the twilight cf his thoughts a 
number of shadowy figures, when a loud blow, struck on a 
copper bell, vibrated through the church, and gradually 
died away. 

“Oh,” said Chicot, opening his eyes and listening, ‘ what 
does this mean ?”’ 

At the same time the chancel lamp gave forth a blueish 
light, and its rays fell upon the three monks still seated 
motionless in the same place. 

Chicot was not exempt from a certain superstitious fear. 
Brave as he was, our Gascon belonged to his century, which 
was that of fantastic traditions and terrible legends. He 
quietly made the sign of the cross, and murmured in a low 
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“ Vade retro, Satanas /” 

But as the light did not die out at the holy sign of our 
redemption, which would surely have happened if it had 
been infernal light, as the three monks remained in the . 
same place notwithstanding the vade retro, the Gascon 
began to think he had to deal with real lights, and men of 
flesh and bone, if not real monks. 

Chicot nevertheless shook himself, feeling the chill of 
the suddenly awakened man, combined with the thrill of 
fright. Atthis moment one of the flagstones of the chancel 
slowly rose and stood straight up. A gray hood appeared 
through the narrow opening, tlen the entire figure of a 
uionk, who stepped out, while the stone quietly dropped 
back into its place. 

At this sight, Chicot forgot the exorcising formula he 
had just uttered, and in the efficacy of which he had full 
confidence. His hair stood on end, and he imagined for a 
moment that all the priors, abbots, and deacons of Sainte- 
Genevieve, from Optaf, who died in 533, to Pierre Boudin, 
predecessor of the actual superior, were coming to life in 
their graves, placed in the crypt where the ashes of Saint 
Genevieve had formerly lain, and that they would raise 
with their bony skulls the stones of the chancel according 
to the example given them. But lis doubts were not of 
long duration. 

‘ Brother Monsoreau,” said one of the three seated monks, 
to the one who had so strangely appeared, ‘has the person 
we expect arrived ? ” 

“Yes, monseigneur,” replied the one thus addressed; “ the 
person is waiting here.” 

“ Open the door, that he may enter.” 

“Good!” said Chicot; “it appears the comedy has two 
acts, and I have only seen the first. Two acts, —that is a 
bad number.” Though jesting with himself, Chicot was 
still a prey to certain tirills, which seemed to make thou- 
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sands of needles rise up from the wooden stall on which 
he was seated. - 

However, Brother Monsoreau descended the stairs which 
went from the chancel to the nave, and opened the bronze 
door leading into the crypt. At the same moment the 
middle monk threw back his hood and showed the great 
scar, —noble sign,— by which the Parisians so eagerly 
recognized the man who was already considered the hero of 
the Catholics before he became their martyr. 

“The great Henri de Quise in person, whom his very 
imbecile Majesty believes occupied at the siege of La Charité. 
Ah, [understand now!” cried Chicot. ‘‘ The one on the right, 
who blessed the assembly, is the Cardinal of Lorraine, while 
the one on the left, who spoke to that myrmidon of an 
altar-boy, is Monseigneur de Mayenne, my friend. But in 
all this, where is Maitre Nicolas David ?” 

In fact, as if to immediately confirm Chicot’s suppositions, 
the monks on the right and left threw back their hoods, 
and exposed to view the intelligent head, broad brow, and 
piercing eye of the famous cardinal, and the infinitely less 
noble face of the Duc de Mayenne. 

“Ah, I recognize you! A trinity not holy, but most 
visible,” said Chicot. ‘Now let us see what you will do: 
I am all eyes. Let us hear what you will say: I am all 
attention.” 

At that very moment M. de Monsoreau had reached the 
iron door of the crypt, which opened before him. 

“Did you think he would come ? ” said Le Balafré to his 
brother the cardinal. 

‘T not only thought so,” replied the latter, “but I was 
so sure that I have under my cloak all that is requisite to 
replace the holy phial.” 

Chicot, placed sufficiently near the trinity, as he called 
them, to see and hear everything, perceived by the dim 
light of the chancel lamp a silver-gilt box, ricbly chased. 
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“Ah” said Chicot, “it seems they are about to crown 
some one, and I had always longed to see a coronation. I 
ama in luck.’’ 

During this soliloquy, about twenty monks, their heads 
buried in immense hoods, passed through the door leading 
from the crypt, and took their places in the nave. One 
alone, conducted by M. de Monsoreau, mounted the chancel 
steps, and stationed himself at the right of MM. de Guise, 
on one of the chancel stalls. The altar-boy, who had re- 
appeared, respectfully took the orders of the right hand 
monk and disappeared. The Duc de Guise glanced round 
at this assembly, which was only one sixth as numerous as 
the first one, and probably very select, and having convinced 
himself that his words were impatiently expected ,— 

“Friends,” said he, “time is precious; I shall therefore 
go straight to the point. You heard just now (for I pre- 
sume you were present at the first meeting), you heard 
just now, in the reports of some members of the Catholic 
League, the complaints of those who tax with coldness, and 
even malevolence, one of the principal persons among us, — 
the prince nearest the throne. The time has now come to 
render to this prince the respect and justice we owe him. 
You will hear him; and you, who have at heart the ful- 
filling of the first object of the League, will judge if your 
chiefs deserve the reproach of coldness and apathy made 
just now by one of our brothers,—the monk Gorenflot, 
whom we did not think it advisable to admit into our 
secret.” 

At this name, pronounced by the Duc de Guise in a tone 
which showed his evil intentions towards the warlike monk, 
Chicot, in his confessional, gave way to a fit of hilarious- 
ness which, though silent, was none the less out of place, 
considering the exalted rank of the great personages who 
were the cause of it. : 

“ Brethren,” continued the duke, “tha prince, whose alli- 
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ance had been promised us, and whose simple assent we 
hardly dared hope for, — brethren, the prince is here.” 

Every glance was turned towards the monk placed on the 
right of the three Lorraine princes, and standing on the 
steps of his stall. 

‘ Monseigneur,” said the Duc de Guise, addressing the 
one who was for the time being the object of general atten- 
tion, “the will of God appears visible to me. Since you 
have consented to join us, it shows that what we do is well 
done. Now, will your Highness grant us the prayer we 
ask ? We beg you to lower your hood, that the faithful may 
see with their own eyes that you keep the promise we made 
in your name,—a promise so flattering that they hardly 
dared to believe it.” 

The mysterious personage whom Henri de Guise had thus 
addressed put his hand to his hood, which he threw back 
on his shoulders; and Chicot, who expected to see some 
Lorraine prince of whom he had not yet heard, beheld with 
surprise the head of the Duc d’Anjou, so pale that in the 
sepulchral light of the lamp it looked like that of a marble 
statue. 

“Oh, oh,” said Chicot, “our brother of Anjou! Will 
he not weary of playing for the crown with the heads of 
others ?” | 

‘Long live Monseigneur le Duc d’Anjou!” cried all the 
assembly. 

Francois grew even paler than before. 

“ Fear nothing, monseigneur,” said Henri de Guise; “this 
chapel has no echo, and the doors are well closed.” 

“Good precaution,” said Chicot to himself. 

“Brethren,” said the Comte de Monsoreau, “his High- 
ness wishes to address a few words to the assembly.” 

“Yes, yes!” cried all, unanimously. “ Let him speak; 
we are listening.” 

The Lorraine princes turned to the Duc d’Anjou and 
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bowed. The duke leaned on the arms of his stall ae 
seemed about to fall. 

‘‘Gentlemen,” he said, in a voice so trembling that his 
first words could scarcely be heard, —“ gentlemen, I believe 
that God, who often appears insensible and deaf to the 
things of this world, keeps, on the contrary, his piercing 
eyes constantly fixed on us, and remains thus apparently 
silent and indifferent only to remedy, by some great blow, 
the disorders caused by the foolish ambitions of men.” 

The beginning of the duke’s speech was, like his char- 
acter, decidedly obscure; therefore, before showing blame 
or approval, each one waited for a little more hght to be 
thrown on his Highness’s thoughts. The duke now con- 
tinued, in a firmer voice: — 

“TJ, too, have cast a glance upon the world; and being 
unable to see it all at one look, I fixed my eyes upon France. 
What did I see throughout the kingdom? The holy reli- 
gion of Christ shaken to its very foundations, the true 
servants of God scattered and proscribed. Then I sounded 
the depths of the abyss, open twenty years by the heresies 
which sap all beliefs, under pretext of reaching God imore 
surely, and my soul, like that of the prophet, has been full 
of grief.” 

A murmur of approval was heard. The duke had ex- 
pressed his sympathy for the sufferings of the Church. It 
was almost a declaration of war to those who made the 
Church suffer. 

‘In the midst of this profound affliction,” continued the 
prince, ‘I heard that several noble and pious gentlemen, 
devoted to the faith of their ancestors, were trying to con- 
solidate the shaken altars. I looked around me, and I 
thought I was present at the last judgment, and that God 
had separated into two bodies the damned and the elect. 
I shrank in horror from the former, and turned to the elect, 
into whose arms I rushed. Brethren, I am here,” 
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“Amen,” said Chicot, in a low voice, but this was a use 
less precaution. He might have answered aloud, and his 
voice would not have been heard in the midst of the 
applause and acclamations that filled the church. The 
three Lorraine princes who had given the signal for this 
manifestation allowed it to die away; then the cardinal, 
who stood nearest the duke, approached him and said, — 

‘You have come among us of your own free will?” 

“Of my own free will, monsieur.” 

“Who instructed you in the holy mystery ?” 

“My friend, M. le Comte de Monsoreau, —a man zealous 
for religion.” 

‘ Now,” said the Duc de Guise, — “now that your High- 
ness is one of us, have the kindness, monseigneur, to tell 
us what you intend to do for the good of the League.” 

‘“T intend to serve the Catholic, apostolic, and Roman 
religion in all its demands,” replied the neophyte. 

“Ventre de biche!” said Chicot; “upon my soul, these 
people are great fools to hide themselves in order to say 
these things. Why do they not simply propose this to 
King Henri IIL, my illustrious master? All this would 
suit him admirably. Processions, macerations, extirpations 
of heresies, as in Rome; fagots and auto-da-fes, as in Flan- 
ders and Spain, —why, this is the only way to make that 
good prince have children! Corbauf/ I am tempted to 
leave my confessional and present myself in turn, this dear 
Duc d’Anjou has stirred my heart so deeply. Continue, 
worthy brother of his Majesty; noble imbecile, continue! ” 
And the duke, as if sensible of the encouragement, did 
continue. 

“But,” he said, “the interests of religion are not the 
only object that gentlemen should have in view. As for 
me, I had another.” 

“Oh!” said Chicot. ‘I, too,am a gentleman, so it inter. 
ests me. Speak on, D’Anjou, speak on!” 
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‘‘Monseigneur, we are listening most attentively to your 
Highness,” said the Cardinal de Guise. 

‘And our hearts throb with hope as we listen,” said 
M. de Mayenne. 

‘‘T shall, therefore, explain myself,” said the Duc d’ Anjou, 
peering into the dark recesses of the chapel, to ascertain if 
his words would be heard by any but those worthy of listen- 
ing to them. M. de Monsoreau understood the prince’s 
fears, and reassured him by a most significant smile and 
glance. 

‘‘ Now, when agentleman has thought of what he owes to 
God,” continued the Due d’Anjou, involuntarily lowering 
his voice, “ he thinks of his —” 

“ Parbleu/ of his king,” whispered Chicot. “That is 
well known.” 

‘Of his country,” said the Duc d’Anjou. “And he asks 
himself if it really enjoys all the honor and all the prosperity 
which sheuld be its share; for a good gentleman draws his 
advantages first from God, and then from his country.” 

The assembly applauded vigorously. 

“Eh!” said Chicot, “but where is the king in all this ? 
No one speaks of this poor monarch, — and I who believed 
they always said what is written on the pyramid of Juvisy, 
‘God, the king, and the ladies’! ” 

“T ask myself,” pursued the Duc d’Anjou, whose high 
cheek-bones were gradually reddening under the effect of 
feverish excite.uent,—“I ask myself if my country 
enjoys the peace and happiness deserved by this beautiful 
land of France, and I see with grief that it does not. 
Indeed, brethren, the State is torn asunder by different 
wills and factions, each as powerful as the other, while the 
supreme head, weak, and forgetful of the fact that it should 
Tule over everything for the good of the people, only 
remembers this royal principal at capricious intervals, and 
in such a manner that its rare acts of energy do not pro 
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mote the public good. We must attribute this misfortune 
to the fatal destiny of France or to the wilful blindness of 
its chief. But, though we may be in ignorance of the true 
cause, or only suspect it, the evil is none the less real; and 
I accuse certain false friends of the king, rather than the 
king himself, of the crimes committed by France against 
religion. Therefore, gentlemen, as a good servant of the 
church, and of the throne, I unite with those who seek, by 
every means, the extinction of heresy, and the ruin of per- 
fidious counsellors, This is what I mean to do for the 
League by joining with you.” 

‘Oh, oh!” murmured Chicot, in amazement. “He is 
showing himself in his true colors; and he is not an ass, as I~ 
thought at first, but a fox.” 

This discourse of the Duc d’Anjou’s, which may have 
appeared a little long to our readers, after a lapse of three 
centuries, had so greatly interested the spectators that the 
greater number had drawn nearer the prince, not to lose a 
syllable of what he said. As the sense of the words grew 
plainer, his voice became lower. The sight was a curious 
one, The assistants, who numbered twenty-five or thirty, 
with their hoods thrown back, uncovering faces on which 
were stamped intelligence, boldness, and curiosity, were 
grouped together under the only lamp that lit up this scene. 
Great shadows filled the other portions of the building, and 
had nothing in common with the scene enacted on a single 
point. 

In the midst of the group shone the pale face of the Duc 
d’Anjou, with his deep, sunken eyes, and his ghastly smile, 
which resembled the grin of a skull. 

“Monseigneur,” said the Duc de Guise, “in thanking your 
Highness for the words you have just uttered, I will say 
that you are surrounded by men devoted, not only to the 
principles you profess, but to the person of your Royal 
Highness; and if you have any doubts on this subject, the 
conclusion of this meeting should convince you” 
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The Duc d’Anjou bowed, and as he raised his head, he 
threw an uneasy glance upon the assembly. 

¢¢Oh,” murmured Chicot, “if I am not mistaken, all 
that has taken place is but the preface to a more important 
action yet to come.” 

‘ Monseigneur,” said the cardinal, who had observed the 
prince’s glance, “if your Highness felt any fear, the names 
of those here present should reassure you. Here is M. le 
Gouverneur d’Aunis, M. d’Entragues the younger, M. de 
Ribeirac, and M. de Livarot, gentlemen whom your High- 
ness doubtless knows, and who are as brave as they are 
loyal. Here are, also, M. de Castillon, M. le Baron de 
-Lusignan, MM. Crucé and Leclerc, all firm supporters of 
your Highness, and ready to march under your guidance to 
the emancipation of religion and the throne. We shall 
gratefully receive the orders you will please to give us.” 

The Due d’Anjou could not repress a movement of pride. 
These proud Guises, whom no oue could bend, spoke of 
obeying. | 

The Duc de Mayenne resumed : — 

‘You are, by your birth and your wisdom, the natural 
head of the Holy League, monseigneur; and we must learn 
from you what should be our conduct with reference to 
those false friends of the king whom you mentioned just 
now.” 

“ Nothing is more simple,” replied the prince, with that 
sort of feverish excitement which in weak natures takes 
the place of courage. “ When parasitic or poisonous plants 
grow in a field, which would otherwise produce a rich 
harvest, we uproot them. The king is surrounded not by 
friends but by courtiers who ruin him, and cause a per- 
petual scandal throughout France and Christendom.” 

“That is true,” said the Duc de Guise, in a gloomy tone. 

“Besides,” continued the cardinal, ‘these courtiers pre- 
vent us, who are his Majesty’s true friends, from approaching 
dim as our birth and position would entitle us to do.” 
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“Let us leave the care of serving God to the commons 
leaguers, — to those of the first League,” suddenly said the 
Duc de Mayenne. “In serving God, they will serve those 
who speak to them of God. We attend to our business, 
Certain men are in our way; they defy us, insult us, and 
continually fail in their respect to the prince, whom we 
honor the most, and who is our chief.” 

A slight flush mounted to the Duc d’Anjou’s brow. 

‘Let us destroy,” continued the Duc de Mayenne, — “ let 
us destroy to the very last one, that accursed race whoin 
the king is forever enriching at our expense, and let each 
one of us undertake to remove one of them. There are 
thirty of us here; let us count them.” 

“This is wisely thought out,” said the Duc d’Anjou, 
‘and you have already done your task, M. de Mayenne.” 

‘ What is done, does not count,” said the duke. 

“Yet, you must leave some to us, monseigneur,” said 
D’Entragues. “TI shall take charge of Quélus.” 

“T, of Maugiron,” said Livarot. 

‘ And I, of Schomberg,” said Ribeirac. 

“Well, well,” repeated the duke, ‘and we have still 
Bussy, my brave Bussy, who will rid us of a few.” 

“So will we!” cried all the leaguers. 

M. de Monsoreau advanced. 

“Ah, ah,” said Chicot, who, seeing how things were 
turning, no longer laughed, “here is the master of the 
hounds, who comes in for his share of the spoils.” 

Chicot was mistaken. 

‘ Gentlemen,” he said, extending his hand, “I ask for a 
moment’s silence. We are resolute men, and we fear to 
speak openly to each other. We are intelligent men stopped 
on the way by silly scruples. Come, gentlemen, a little 
courage, a little boldness, a little frankness. We are not 
really concerned about the king’s favorites, or about the 
difficulty we find in approaching his Majesty.” 
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“Indeed!” said Chicot, opening wide his eyes in the 
depths of his confessional, and holding his left hand to his 
ear not to lose a word of what was said. ‘Indeed! Make 
haste; I am waiting.” 

‘What concerns us, gentlemen,” resumed the count, “is 
the impossibility to act. Jt is the royalty which is given to 
us, and which is not acceptable to the French nobility ; lita- 
nies, despotism, powerlessness, and orgies; prodigalities for 
fétes which are the laughing-stock of all Europe; parsimo- 
niousness for all that concerns war and arts, Such conduct 
is not weakness nor ignorance, gentlemen; it is madness.” 

A death-like silence followed these words of the master 
of the hounds. The impression was all the deeper that 
each man was saying to himself what had just been spoken 
aloud ; and each one therefore started as at the echo of his 
own voice, and was startled to see how entirely he shared 
the opinion of the orator. 

M. de Monsoreau, who felt that this silence was only due 
to an excess of approbation, continued : — 

‘ Must we live under a mad, inert, and indolent king, at 
the moment when Spain is lighting its stakes, when 
Germany is awakening the old heresiarchs sleeping in the 
cloisters, when England with her inflexible policy cuts 
down heads and thoughts? All other nations are working 
gloriously at something. Weareasleep. Gentlemen, — for- 
give me for saying it before a great prince who will perhaps 
blame my temer‘ty, for he has the prejudice of family, — 
gentlemen, for the past four years we have not been 
governed by a king, but by a monk! ” 

At these words the explosion, cleverly prepared and for 
the last hour held in check by the chiefs, burst forth so 
violently that no one would have recognized in these 
fanatics the cold and wise calculators of the preceding 
scene. 

"Down with the Valois!” they cried. “Down with 
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Brother Henri! Give us a gentleman prince, a knightly 
king, a tyrant, if necessary, but not a monk!” 

‘‘Gentlemen, gentlemen!” hypocritically said the Due 
d’Anjou. “I beg your forgiveness for my brother, who is 
mistaken, or rather, deceived. Let me hope, gentlemen, 
that our wise remonstrances, that the efficacious interven- 
tion of the power of the League, will bring’ him back into 
the right path.” 

‘ Hiss, serpent, hiss!” said Chicot. 

“ Monseigneur,” replied the Duc de Guise, “your High- 
ness has perhaps heard a little too soon the sincere 
expression of thought of the association. No, this is no 
longer a league against the Bearnese, a scarecrow for fools; 
this is no league to sustain the church, which is quite 
capable of sustaining itself alone. The object, gentlemen, 
is to draw the nobility of France from the abject position 
in which it is now placed. Too long have we been 
restrained by respect for your Highness. The well known 
love you bear to your family has forced us too long to 
dissimulation. Now that all has been revealed to you, 
monseigneur, your Highness will witness the real assembly 
of the League, of which this was only the prelude.” 

‘What do you mean, Monsieur le Duc?” asked the 
prince, thrilled with emotion and ambition. 

‘Monseigneur,” continued the Duc de Guise, “ we have 
assembled, as M. de Monsoreau has just judiciously ob- 
served, not to discuss worn out questions of theory, but 
to act with vigor. We choose to-day a chief capable of 
honoring and enriching the nobility of France; and as it 
was the custom of the ancient Franks to give a suitable 
present to the chief they had chosen, let us offer one 
to the chief we have given ourselves — ” 

All hearts were beating, but less so, however, than the 
Duc d’Anjou’s. Yet he remained silent and motionless, and 
his palor alone betrayed his emotion. 
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Gentlemen,” continued the duke taking from the stall 
behind him, a rather heavy object, which he raised in his 
hands, — “ gentlemen, here is the present which, in the name 
of the whole assembly, I lay at the prince’s feet.” 

«A crown!” cried the duke, scarcely able to stand. 
“A crown to me, gentlemen!” 

“Long live Francois III.,” unanimously cried the com- 
pact group of gentlemen, who had drawn their swords. 

“T—J!” murmured the duke, trembling at once with 
joy and terror; “I! It is impossible! My brother is 
still living; my brother is the anointed of God.” 

“We depose him,” said the duke, ‘“‘ while waiting for 
God to sanction, by his death, the election we have just 
made; or rather, while waiting until one of his subjects, 
wearied of this inglorious reign, should anticipate this 
justice by poison or a dagger.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the duke more feebly, —“ gentlemen !” 

“ Monseigneur,” now said the cardinal, “here is our 
answer to the scruple your Highness has but now so nobly 
expressed: Henri III. was the anointed of God, but we have 
deposed him; he is no longer the elected one of God as 
you will be, monseigneur. Here is a temple as venerable 
as that of Rheims, for here have lain the relics of Saint 
Genevieve, patron saint of Paris; here was buried the body 
of Clovis, the first Christian king. Well, monseigneur, in 
this holy temple, before the statue of the true founder of 
the French monarchy, I, one of the princes of the 
Church, who hope with just ambition to become some day 
its head, I tell you this, monseigneur: Here is some holy 
oil sent by Pope Gregory XIII. to replace the chrism. 
Appoint your future Archbishop of Rheims, appoint your 
constable, and in one instant you will be the consecrated 
king, and your brother Henri will be the usurper, if he 
does not surrender the throne to you. Child, light the 
tapers on the altar.” 
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At the same moment the altar-boy, who was evidently 
expecting this order, came out of the vestry-room with a 
lighter in his hand, and within one instant fifty torches 
were blazing in the chancel. 

Then were seen on the altar a mitre glittering with 
precious stones and a large sword with fleur-de-lis. It was 
the archbishop’s mitre and the sword of the constable. 

At the same moment there came from the darkness, 
which had not heen entirely dispelled by the lighting of 
the torches, the sound of the organ, and the Vent Creator 
pealed forth. | 

This little incident, prepared by the three Lorraine 
princes, and which the Duc d’Anjou himself did not expect, 
produced a deep impression on those present. The coura- 
geous felt their hearts swell within their breasts, and even 
the weak felt strong. 

The Duc d’Anjou raised his head and with a firmer 
hand and step than might have been expected, he walked 
straight to the altar, took the sword im his right, the 
mitre in his left hand, and walking to the duke and 
the cardinal, who expected this double honor, he placed the 
mitre on the head of the former, and girt the sword on 
the latter. Unanimous applause greeted this decisive 
action, all the more unexpected as the prince’s irresolute 
character was well known. 

“Gentlemen,” said the duke to those present, “give 
your names to M. de Mayenne, grand master of France. 
On the day when 1 shall be king, you will all be knights 
of the order.” . 

The applause increased, and the spectators came one by 
one to give their names to M. de Mayenne. 

“< Mordiew /” said Chicot, “what a good opportunity to get 
the blue ribbon, and to think that I deprive myself of it!” 

“ Now to the altar, sire,” said the Cardinal de Guise. 

“M. de Monsoreau, my cantain-colonel, MM. de 
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Ribeirac and d’Entragues my captains, M. de Livarot my 
lieutenant of the guards, take in the chancel the places 
to which you are entitled by your rank.” 

Each one of those who had just been appointed took the 
place that would have been assigned to him in the real 
ceremony of a coronation. 

“Gentlemen,” said the duke, addressing the rest of the 
assembly, “ you may all ask mea boon, and I shall try to 
satisfy all.” 

During that time the cardinal had passed behind the 
tabernacle and donned the pontifical ornaments. He soon 
reappeared with the holy oil, which he placed on the altar. 
He then made a sign to the choir-boy, to bring the book 
of the Gospels and the cross. The cardinal took them 
both, laid the cross on the book of the Gospels and extended 
them to the Duc d’Anjou, who laid his hand upon them. 

‘In the presence of God,” said the duke, “I promise 
my people to maintain and honor our holy religion, as 
befits the very Christain king and eldest son of the 
Church. May God and his holy Gospels stand me in aid!” 

“ Amen!” replied all the spectators. 

‘ Amen!” repeated a kind of echo, which seemed to come 
from the depths of the church. 

The Duc de Guise, who was performing, as we have said, 
the functions of constable, went up to the altar, depositing 
his sword before the tabernacle, where it was blessed by 
the cardinal. The latter then drew it from the scabbard, 
and taking it by the blade presented it to the king, who 
took it by the hilt. 

“Sire,” said he, “take this sword, which is given to you 
with the blessing of God; and may you, with its help and 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, resist all your enemies 
and protect and defend the holy Church and the kingdom 
which is confided to you. Take this sword, by the aid of 
which you may exercise justice, protect the widows and 
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orphans, repress all disorders, and, covered with glory and 
virtues, may you deserve to reign with Him whose image 
you are on earth, and who reigns with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost in all eternity to come.” 

The duke lowered the sword so that the point touched 
the ground, and after having offered it to God, he returned 
it to the Duc de Guise. The choir-boy then brought a 
cushion, which he placed before the Duc d’Anjou, who 
knelt upon it. 

The cardinal then opened the little silver-gilt box, and 
with the point of a gold needle he drew from it a particle 
of the holy oil, which he put on the paten; then holding 
the paten in his left hand, he said two prayers over the 
duke. After which, taking the chrism on his thumbs, he 
drew a cross on the top of the duke’s head, saying: — 

“Ungo te in regem de oleo sanctificato, in nomine Patris 
et Filii et Spiritus sancti.” 

The choir-boy then wiped it off almost immediately with 
a gold-embroidered handkerchief. 

At this moment the cardinal took the crown in both 
hands and held it above without placing it on the prince’s 
head. The Duc de Guise and the Duc de Mayenne imme- 
diately approached and supported the crown, one on either 
side. Finally, the cardinal, holding it only with his left 
hand, blessed the prince with his right hand, and said, — 

“God crowns thee with the crown of glory and justice.” 

Then placing it on the prince’s head: — 

“Receive this crown,” he said, ‘‘in the name of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

The Duc d’Anjou, pale and trembling, felt the crown 
rest on his head, and instinctively raised his hand to it. 
The choir-boy touched the bell, and all those present 
bowed their heads, but they immediately raised them, 
and brandishing their swords, cried, ‘Long live King 
Francois III.!” 
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“Sire,” said the cardinal to the Duc d’Anjou, “ from 
this day you reign over France, crowned by Pope Gregory 
MIII. himself, whose representative I am.” 

Ventre de biche /” said Chicot, ‘‘ what a pity I have not 
the king’s evil.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the Duc d’Anjou, rising, proud and 
majestic, “I shall never forget the names of the thirty 
gentlemen who first thought me worthy of reigning over 
them; and now farewell, gentlemen. May God watch 
over and protect you!” 

The cardinal bowed, as did the Duc de Guise; but Chicot, 
who could see thein sideways, saw the two Lorraine princes 
exchange a mocking smile, while the Duc de Mayenne 
escorted the new king. 

© Quarts /”’ said the Gascon, “ what is the meaning of this, 
and of what use is the game where every one cheats ? ” 

During that time the Duc d’Anjou had reached the stairs 
leading to the crypt, and he soon disappeared in the gloom 
of the subterranean church, followed by all the actors in 
this scene save the three brothers, who entered the vestry- 
room while the brother doorkeeper extinguished the tapers 
on the altar. 

The choir-boy closed the crypt behind them, and the 
church remained lighted only by that one lamp, which 
seemed a symbol unknown to the masses, and understood 
only by the select few of some mysterious initiation. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


HOW CHICOT, EXPECTING TO LEARN HISTORY, LEARNED 
GENEALOGY INSTEAD. 


Caricot rose from his confessional to stretch his stiffened 
limbs. As he had every reason to think that this scene was 
the final one, and as it was nearly two o’clock in the morning, 
he was anxious to settle his plans for the remainder of the 
night. But to his great surprise, after they heard the 
key turn twice in the door leading to the crypt, the three 
Lorraine princes came out of the vestry-room; only this 
time they had discarded their monastic garb and resumed 
their usual dress. As he saw them reappear, the boy burst 
into such a joyous, merry peal of laughter that Chicot 
caught the contagion and laughed too, without knowing 
why. The Duc de Mayenne quickly approached the stair 
case. 

“Do not laugh so loud, sister,” said he; “they have 
hardly left, and they might hear you.” 

“His sister!” said Chicot, going from surprise to surprise. 
* Does this little monk happen to be a woman? ” 

In fact, the novice now threw back his hood and uncov- 
ered the wittiest and most charming woman’s face that. 
Leonardo da Vinci had ever traced on canvas, and yet he 
painted the Mona Lisa. 

There were black eyes, sparkling with mischief, but 
which, when their pupils were dilated, and the ebony 
circle enlarged, assumed an almost terrible expression from 
their very seriousness; a small red mouth, a little straight 
nose of the most regular design, and finally a rounded chin 
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terminated the perfect oval of a rather pale face, further 
accentuated by two slender arched eyebrows. 

This was MM. de Guise’s sister, Madame de Montpensier, 
—a dangerous siren, clever in dissimulating beneath the 
thick monk’s robe the greatly reproached imperfection of 
one shoulder a little higher than the other, and the inele- 
gant curve of her right leg, which made her slightly 
lame. Thanks to these imperfections, the soul of a demon 
inhabited this body to which God had given the head 
of an angel. 

Chicot recognized her, for he had seen her twenty times 
pay her court to Queen Louise de Vaudemont, her cousin ; 
and a great mystery was revealed to him by her presence, 
and that of her three brothers, who remained after all the 
others had left. 

‘Ah, my brother the cardinal,” said the duchess, in a 
Spasm of mirth, “what a holy man you make, and how 
well you speak of God! I was frightened for one moment, 
and thought you were taking things seriously; and he let 
himself be greased and crowned. Oh, how ugly he looked 
beneath that crown |” 

‘ Never mind,” said the duke, “we have what we wished, 
and Frangois can no longer withdraw. That Monsoreau, 
who no doubt concealed some dark plan, carried the matter 
so far that we are now sure he will not abandon us as he 
did La Mole and Coconnas, half way to the scaffold.” 

‘Qh, oh!” sai the Duc de Mayenne, “that is a road 
that princes of our race do not easily travel, and it will 
always be shorter to go from the Louvre to the Abbey of 
Sainte-Genevieve than from the Hitel de Ville to the Place 
de Gréve.” 

Chicot understood that the Duc d’Anjou had been laughed 
at; and as he cordially detested that prince, he would 
willingly have thanked the Guises for this mystification 
and embraced them, with the exception of Mayenne, in 
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place of whom he would give double share to Madame de 
Montpensier. | 

‘Let us return to business, gentlemen,” said the cardinal. 
“Ts everything well closed?” 

‘Oh, I can answer for that,” said the duchess ; “ besides, 
I can po and see.” 

“Not at all,” said the duke; “you must be tired, my dear 
little choir-boy.” 

“Faith, no! Thisis too amusing.” 

“Mayenne, you say he is here ? ” asked the duke. 

yes’ | 

‘ T have not seen him.” 

“TJ should think not; he is hidden.” 

‘Where 7?” 

“In a confessional.” 

These words rang in Chicot’s ears like the hundred thou- 
sand trumpets of the apocalypse. 

‘‘Who can be hidden in a confessional ?” ho asked him- 
self, twisting in his box. ‘‘ Ventre de biche/ I see only 
myself.” 

“Then he has seen and heard everything?” asked the 
duke, 

‘No matter. Does he not belong to us ?” 

“Bring him to me, Mayenne,” said the duke, 

Mayenne went down the steps of the chancel, looked 
around, and directed his footsteps straight to the confes- 
sional occupied by our Gascon. Chicot was brave, but this 
time his teeth chattered, and a cold perspiration gathered 
on his brow. 

“ Ah,” said he to himself, trying to extricate his sword 
from the folds of his dress, “I don’t wish to die like a 
rascal inthis box. Let us go to meet death, ventre de biche/ 
And since I have an opportunity, I shall at least kill him 
before I die.” 

And to put his daring plan into execution, Chicot. who 
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had finally found the hilt of his sword, had already placed 
his hand on the latch of the door, when the voice of the 
duchess was heard. 

‘Not in that one, Mayenne,” said she, “not in that one! 
In the other one, way back, to the left.” 

« Ah, very well,” said the duke who had already extended 
his hand towards Chicot’s confessional, and who, following 
his sister’s indications, made at once for the opposite one. 

‘‘ Ouf/” said the Gascon, breathing a sigh which Gorenflot 
might have envied him, ‘it was time; but who the devil 
is in the other one ? ” | 

“Come out, Maitre Nicolas David,” said Mayenne; “ we 
are alone.” 

“Here I am, monseigneur,” said a man, stepping out of 
the confessional, 

‘Good !” said the Gascon. “ You were wanting at the féte, 
Maitre Nicolas. I was looking everywhere for you; and 
now, at the moment when I had given you up, I find you.” 

“You saw and heard everything, did you not?” said the 
Duc de Guise. 

‘ T did not lose a word of what has taken place; and be 
assured that I shall not forget one detail, monseigneur.” 

“You can therefore report everything to the envoy of 
his Holiness, Pope Gregory XIII. ?” asked Le Balafré. 

“ Everything, without any omissions.” | 

“Now, my brether Mayenne tells me that you have done 
wonders for us. Let us hear.” 

The duchess and cardinal drew nearer from curiosity. 
The three Lorraine princes and their sister now formed a 
single group. Nicolas David stood three paces further, in 
the full light of the lamp. | 

T have done as I promised, monseigneur,” said Nicolas 
David. “Thave found the means of placing you, without 
opposition, on the throne of France.” 

“They too!” cried Chicot. ‘“ Ah, so every one covets the. 
throne of France. Good luck to the last.” 
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We see that our good Chicot’s spirits had risen again. 
This mirth was due to three causes. First, he had unex- 
pectedly escaped a great danger; then he had discovered a 
good conspiracy ; finally, in this good conspiracy he found 
the means of ruining his two greatest enemies, —the Duc 
de Mayenne and Nicolas David. 

“Dear Gorenflot,” he murmured, when all these ideas 
were finally arranged in his head, “what a supper I shall 
pay you to-morrow for the loan of your gown!” 

‘And if the usurpation is too flagrant, let us dispense 
with this means,” said Henri de Guise. “I do not wish to 
have against me all the kings of christendom who are there 
by divine right.” 

“T bethought me of this scruple of Monseigneur’s,” said 
the lawyer, bowing to the duke, and looking at the trium- 
virate with a calm glance. “I am not only clever in 
the art of fencing, monseigneur, a8 my enemies may have 
said, to deprive me of your confidence. Having studied law 
aud theology, I consulted, as every. good lawyer should do, 
the annals and decrees which give weight to my assertion 
in our habits of succession to the throne. We win all by 
gaining lawful right; and I have discovered, gentlemen, 
that you are the legitimate heirs, and that the Valois are 
only a parasitical and usurping branch.” 

The confidence with which Nicolas David uttered this 
opening speech, gave great joy to Madame de Montpensier, 
greatly excited the curiosity of M. de Mayenne and of the 
cardinal, and almost caused the Duc de Guise’s severe brow 
to unbend. 

‘Tt seemed difficult, however,” said the latter, “that the 
house of Lorraine, though very illustrious, should claim 
seniority over that of Valois.” 

“ Yet itis proved, monseigneur,”’ said Maitre Nicolas, rais 
ing his robe to draw a roll of parchment from his wide 
hose, and displaying at the same time the hilt of a long 
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sword. The duke took the parchment from Nicolas David’s 
hands. 

‘What is that?” he asked. 

“The genealogical tree of the house of Lorraine.” 

‘“ Whose stem is —” 


‘ Charlemagne, monseigneur,” 
“Charlemagne!” cried the three brothers in a tone of 


incredulity, which was not, however, exempt from a certain 
satisfaction. ‘Itisimpossible. The first duke of Lorraine 
was a contemporary of Charlemagne’s, but he was named 
Ranier, and was in no way related to the great emperor.” 

‘Wait, monseigneur,” said Nicolas. ‘ You understand 
that I have not chosen one of those questions which are 
settled by a first denial. What you need is a good lawsuit, 
which will last a long time, occupy the parliament and the 
people, during which you can seduce, not the people who 
are already yours, but the parliament. See, monseigneur, 
here it is: Ranier, first duke of Lorraine, contemporary of 
Charlemagne. Guilbert, his son, contemporary of Louis the 
Pious. Henri, son of Guilbert, contemporary of Charles the 
Bald.” 

“But, —” said the Duc de Guise. 

‘A little patience, monseigneur; here we are. Listen 
well. Bonne —” 

Yes,” said the duke, “ daughter of Ricin, second son of 
Ranier.” 

“ Well,” resun ed the lawyer, “ married to whom ?” 

Bonne ?” 

Yes.” 

“To Charles of Lorraine, son of Louis IV., king of 
France.” 

“To Charles of Lorraine, son of Louis IV., king of 
France,” repeated David. ‘Now add: brother of Lothaire, 
despoiled of the crown of France by the usurper Hugues 
Capet over-.Louis V.” 


t 
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‘Ob, oh! ” exclaimed the Duc de Mayenne and the cardi: 
nal together. 

“Continue,” said Le Balafré; “there is a glimmer in 
that.” 

“Now, Charles of Lorraine inherited from his brother 
Lothaire after the extinction of the latter’s race. Now, 
Lothaire’s race is all extinct; theretore, gentlemen, you are 
the true and only heirs to the crown of France.” 

“‘ Mordieu/”’ said Chicot, “the animal is even more ven- 
omous than I thought.” 

“What do you say to that, brother ?” inquired the Duc 
de Mayenne and the cardinal. 

“T say,” replied Le Balafré, “that there unfortunately 
exists in France a law, called the Salic law, which destroys 
all our claims.” 

“This is where I expected you, monseigneur,” cried David, 
with a feeling of gratified pride. ‘‘ What is the first example 
of the Salic law ?” 

“The accession of Philip of Valois to the exclusion of 
Edward of England.” 

“What is the date of this accession ? ” 

Le Balafré searched his memory. 

1328,” replied the Cardinal of Lorraine, without hesi- 
tation. 

“Three hundred and forty-one years after Hugues 
Capet’s usurpation ; two hundred and forty years after the 
extinction of Lothaire’s race. Therefore, your ancestors 
had had a right to the throne for two hundred and forty 
years when the Salic law was invented. Now, every one 
knows that the law has no retrospective action.” 

‘You are a clever man, Maitre Nicolas David,” said Le 
Balafré, looking at the lawyer with an admiration which waa 
not without a slight mixture of contempt. 

‘That is very ingenious,” said the cardinal. 

“That is very fine,” said Mayenne. 
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“Tt is admirable,” said the duchess. “I am now a royal 
princess. I shall take noone but an emperor of Germany 
as a husband.” 

‘My Lord God,” said Chicot, “you know that I have 
never made but one prayer: Ne nos inducas in tentationem, 
et libera nos ab avocatis.” 

The Duc de Guise had alone remained silent in the midst 
of the general enthusiasm. 

« And to think that such subterfuges are necessary to a 
man like me!” he murmured. “To think that before they 
obey, people will look at parchments like this one instead of 
reading the man’s nobility in the glitter of his eye or of his 
sword.” 

“You are right, Henri, — ten times right; and if they only 
looked at the face, you would be king among kings, since 
the other princes, they say, look like clowns beside you. 
But the essential to mount the throne is, as Maitre Nicolas 
David just said, a good lawsuit; and when we have reached 
there, as you said yourself, our escutcheon must bear com- 
parison with those suspended above the other thrones of 
Europe.” 

“Then this genealogy is good,” continued Henri de Guise, 
with a sigh, “and here are the two hundred gold crowns 
which my brother Mayenne asked for you, Maitre Nicolas 
David.” 

And here are two hundred more,” said the cardinal to 
the lawyer, who smiled with pleasure as he dropped the 
gold into his 11rge pockets, “for the new mission we are 
about to confide to you.” 

‘Speak, monseigneur; I am entirely at your Eminence’s 
orders.” 

“We cannot commission you to carry to Rome, to our 
holy father Gregory XIII., this genealogy to which he must 
give his approbation. Your rank is too humble for the 
doors of the Vatican to open before you.” 
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“ Alas!” said Nicolas David; “1 have a great heart, it 
is true, but I am of lowly birth. Ah, if I had only been a 
simple gentleman |” 

Will you hush, vagabond ? ” said Chicot. 

“But you are not,” said the cardinal, ‘and it is a mis- 
fortune. We are therefore obliged to intrust this mission 
to Pierre de Gondy.” 

“Stop, brother,” said the duchess, who had resumed her 
gravity; “the Gondys are no doubt men of talent, but we 
have no hold on them. Their ambition alone binds them 
to us, and that they can satisfy with King Heuri as well as 
with the house of Guise.” 

“My sister is right, Louis,” said the Duc de Mayenne, 
with his usual brutality, “and we cannot trust in Pierre de 
Gondy as we can trust in Nicolas David, who is our man, 
and whom we can have hung when we please.” 

This sally of the duke, thrust into the poor lawyer’s face, 
produced the strangest effect on that wretched man; he 
burst into a convulsive fit of laughter, which denoted the 
greatest fear. 

‘My brother Charles is jesting,” said Henri de Guise to 
the trembling lawyer, ‘and we know that you are our faith- 
ful man; you have proved it in many affairs.” 

‘And notably in mine,” thought Chicot, shaking his fist 
at his enemy, — or rather, his two enemies. 

“Calm your fears, Charles; calm your fears, Catherine; 
all my measures are taken in advance. Pierre de Gondy 
will carry this genealogy to Rome, but mixed up with other 
papers, and without knowing what he is carrying. The 
lope will approve or disapprove, without Gondy’s knowing 
this approbation or disapprobation. Finally Gondy, still 
ignorant of what he carries, will return to France with 
this genealogy approved or disapproved. You, Nicolas 
David, will depart almost at the same time as he, and will 
await him at Chalons, Lyons, or Avignon, according to the 
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advice you may receive from us to stop in one or the other 
of these three cities. Therefore, you will hold the true 
secret of the enterprise. You see that you will still be our 
only trusted man.” 

David bowed. 

“You know on what condition, dear friend,” murmured 
Chicot, — “‘on condition of being hung if you go astray. 
But don’t be uneasy. I swear by Saint Genevieve, here 
present in plaster, marble, or wood, perhaps even in bone, 
that you are placed at this moment between two gibbets; 
but the one nearest to you, dear friend, is the one I am 
preparing.” 

The three brothers pressed each other’s hands and em- 
braced their sister the duchess, who had just brought them 
their three monks’ robes, left in the vestry-room; then, 
having aided them in putting on these protecting par- 
ments, she pulled her hood over her face and led the way 
to the door, which was opened by the brother doorkeeper. 
They disappeared, followed by Nicolas David, whose gold 
crowns jingled at every step. 

The doorkeeper drew the bolts behind them, and return- 
ing into the church, extinguished the lamp in the chancel. 
A compact darkness immediately invaded the chapel, and 
renewed that mysterious horror which more than once had 
made Chicot’s hair bristle. Then the sound of the monk’s 
sandals on the stone floor gradually grew fainter, and finally 
died away altop 2ther. 

Five minutes, which seemed very long to our Gascon, 
now elapsed, during which nothing broke the silence and 
obscurity. 

“Good!” said Chicot; “it seems as if all were really fin- 
ished this time. The three acts have been played, and all 
the actors are gone. Let us try to follow them; I have had 
enough comedy for one night,” 

And Chicot, who had given up his idea of waiting for 
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daylight in the church, after having seen movable tomb- 
stones and inhabited confessionals, gently raised the latch, 
opened the door carefully, and stepped out of his box. 
During the choir-boy’s inspection tour, Chicot had spied 
in one corner a ladder destined to be used when clean- 
ing the stained glass windows. He lost no time. With 
hands extended and careful movements he reached the 
corner without making any noise, put his hand on the 
ladder, and guiding himself as best he could, placed the 
ladder against a window. By the light of the moon 
Chicot saw that he had made no mistake in his calcula- 
tions; the window looked out on the convent cemetery, 
which was itself bounded by the Rue Bordelle. He opened 
the window, straddled it, and drawing up the ladder with 
that strength and skill which are always the result of 
fear or joy, he succeeded in passing it from the inside to 
the outside. 

Once on the ground, he hid the ladder behind a yew 
hedge, at the foot of the wall, glided from grave to grave, 
until he reached the last barrier which separated him from 
the street, and scaled it, not without dislodging a few 
stones, which descended with him into the street. 

Chicot now took a deep breath. He had come out with 
only a few scratches from a scrape in which he had felt 
more than once that his life might be the forfeit. Then 
when he had felt the fresh air fill his lungs, he started on 
arun in the direction of the Rue Saint-Jacques and only 
stopped at the door of the Corne d’Abondance, where he 
knocked without hesitation or delay. 

Maitre Claude Bonhomet came to the door in person. 
He was a man who knew that all disturbances are paid for, 
and he counted on extras more than on ordinary things to 
make his fortune. He recognized Chicot at the first glance, 
although Chicot had gone out as a cavalier and returned as 
a monk. 
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« Ah, is it you, monsieur,” said he. ‘ You are welcome.” 

Chicot gave him a crown. 

‘ And Brother Gorenflot ?” he asked. 

A broad smile illumined the innkeeper’s countenance. 
He went to the little room and pushed open the door. 

‘‘ Look,” said he. 

Brother Gorenflot was snoring in the same place where 
Chicot had left him. 

‘ Ventre de biche / my worthy friend,” said the Gascon, 
“you have just had a good nightmare without knowing it.” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


HOW MONSIEUR AND MADAME DE SAINT-LUC WERE TRAV: 
ELLING SIDE BY SIDE, AND WERE JOINED BY ANOTHER 
TRAVELLING COMPANION. 


THE next morning at about the hour when Brother Goren- 
flot, warmly tucked in his robe, opened his eyes, our reader, 
had he been travelling on the road from Paris to Angers, 
might have seen, between Chartres and Nogent, a gentleman 
and his page whose gentle horses, ambling side by side, 
spoke to each other with neighs and snorts like honest 
animals, who, though deprived of the power of speech, have 
none the less found a means to exchange their thoughts. 

The cavaliers had reached Chartres the day before, at 
about this same hour, with their horses covered with foam. 
One of the two horses had even fallen on the cathedral 
place; and as Mass had just finished, the sight of the beauti- 
ful horse expiring there, while its owner seemed in no way 
concerned, had not been an uninteresting spectacle for the 
worthy bourgeots of Chartres. 

Some had observed,— the bourgeois of Chartres have 
always been great observers, — some had even observed that 
the taller of the two had slipped a crown into the hand of 
an honest fellow who had conducted ‘him and his companion 
tv a neighbouring inn. MHalf an hour later, through the 
back door of the inn, which opened on the plain, the two 
travellers had come out, mounted on fresh horses; and 
their cheeks were flushed in a way that spoke in favor of 
the warm wine that had just been served to them 
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Once they were far out in the cold, bare country, already 
showing here and there the blue mists, heralds of comming 
spring, the taller of the two cavaliers approached thie 
siualler one, and opening his arms, said, — 

‘Dear little wife, give me a quiet kiss; we have now 
no more cause to fear.” 

Then Madame de Saint-Lue, for it was she, leaned grace- 
fully over, opening the heavy cloak in which she was 
wrapped, and putting her two hands on the young man’s 
shoulders, gave him the long, tender kiss he was asking 
while her eyes never left his glance. 

The result of the assurance which Saint-Luc had given 
his wife, and perhaps too of the kiss given by Madame de 
Saint-Luc to her husband, was that they stopped that day 
in a little hostelry of the village of Courville, only four 
leagues beyond Chartres, and which, by its lonely situation, 
its double doors, and numerous other advantages, offered the 
lovers every guarantee of security. 

There they remained all day and all night, mysteriously 
hidden in their little room, where, after having breakfasted, 
they retired, telling their host that considering the long 
journey they had taken, and the fatigue resulting therefrom, 
they did not wish to be disturbed until the next morning 
at daybreak. Their orders were punctually obeyed. 

It is, therefore, on the morning of this second day that 
we find Monsieur and Madame de Saint-Lue on the road 
from Chartres to Nogent. 

Now, this day, as they were even less uneasy than the 
day before, they travelled no longer as fugitives, nor even 
as lovers, but as school children, who stop at every turn to 
admire each other, perched as equestrian statues on the 
wayside hillocks, breaking the first buds, seeking the first 
mosses, gathering the first flowers, those sentinels of spring 
which come through the fast-disappearing snow, and find- 
ing infinite joy in the reflection of a sunbeam on the 
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iridescent plumage of aduck or in the passage of a hare 
across the plain. 

“ Morbleu /” suddenly cried Saint-Luc; “how good it is 
to be free. Have you ever been free, Jeanne ?” 

“1?” replied the young woman, with a joyous ring in 
her voice; “never. It is the first time that I have all the 
air and space that I wish. My father is suspicious, my 
mother likes to remain at home. I never went out without 
a governess, two maids, and a footman. I don’t remember 
having run on a lawn since, as a gay and laughing child, I 
romped in the woods of Méridor with my dear Diane, run- 
ning races through the thickets, running until we could no 
longer find each other. Then we would stop and listen, with 
trembling limbs, to the flight of some doe or deer, which, 
frightened by us, left its cover, while we questioned each 
other in the silence of the vast forest. But you, my beloved 
Saint-Luc, you at least were free ?” 

«T, free?” 

‘No doubt, a man—” 

“Ah, yes! never. Brought up near the Duc d’Anjou, 
having accompanied him to Poland, then back again to 
Paris, condemned by that perpetual law of etiquette never 
to leave him, or, so soon as I did so, pursued by that. 
lamentable voice which cried incessantly :— 

“< Saint-Luc, my friend, I am bored; come and be bored 
with me.’ Free, with those corsets that compressed my 
stomach, that large starched ruff that scratched my neck, 
that hair curled with gum which would become tangled in 
the dampness or soiled in the dust; and, finally, that cap 
nailed to my head with pins. Oh, no, no! my good Jeanne, 
I think I was even less free than you. So you see how l 
take advantage of my freedom. Heavens! how good it 13, 
and how can one do without it when it is possible to do 
otherwise.” 

“And if we are caught, Saint-Luc?” said the young 
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Woman, casting an uneasy glance behind her; “if we are 
put into the Bastille?” 

“If we are put there together, my little Jeanne, it will 
only be half bad. It seems to me that we remained locked 
up all day yesterday, neither more nor less than if we had 
been state prisoners, yet time passed quickly enough.” 

‘ Saint-Luc, don’t count on that,” said Jeanne, with a 
merry smile; “if we are caught, I don’t think we shall be 
locked up together.” And the charming woman blushed 
alter having said so mueh and yet so little. 

‘Then let us hide well,” said Saint-Luc. 

“Oh, don’t worry!” said Jeanne. ‘In that respect we 
shall have nothing to fear, and shall be wel! concealed. 
If you knew Méridor, and the great oaks which look like 
the pillars of some temple that has heaven for its roof, the 
endless groves, and lazy streams that flow in summer be- 
neath sombre arches of verdure, and in winter beneath lay- 
ers of dead leaves; then the large ponds, the wheat-fields, 
the flower-beds, the endless lawns, and the little turrets 
whence come countless flocks of pigeons, turning and buz- 
zing like bees around a hive, and then—andthen— That 
is not all, Saint-Luc. In the midst of this, the queen of 
that little kingdom, the enchantress of these gardens of 
Armida, the good, the beautiful, the incomparable Diane. 
A heart of diamond beneath a golden covering. You will 
love her, Saint-Luce.”’ 

‘“‘T already .ove her; she has loved you.” 

“Oh, I am very sure that she still loves, and will always 
love me. Diane is not fickle in her friendships. Think 
of the happy life we shall lead in that nest of flowers and 
moss which will grow green with the spring. Diane man- 
ages her father’s household; we therefore need not worry 
about him. He is a warrior of the time of Francis I., who 
has become weak and inoffensive for the very reason that 
he was formerly strong and brave. He has but one memory 
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in the past, —the conqueror of Marignan, and the vanquished 
hero of Pavia; but one love in the present, and one hope in 
the future, —his beloved Diane. We shall be able to inhabit 
Méridor without his knowing or ever perceiving it. And 
if he should know it! Well, we shall tell him that Diane 
is the most beautiful woman in the world, and that King 
l'rncis I. was the greatest general of all the ages.” 

That will be charming,” said Saint-Luc; “but I foresee 
great quarrels.” 

“How so?” 

‘ Between the baron and me.” 

‘About what? About King Francis I.?” 

“No. I shall let him have his greatest captain, but 
about the most beautiful woman in the world —” 

T no longer count; [ am your wife.” 

« Ah, very true!” said Saint-Luc. 

“Do you picture to yourself that existence, beloved ?” 
continued Jeanne. “Inthe morning we shall go into the 
woods through the little door of the pavilion she will 
rive us asa lodging. I know that pavilion: two turrets 
united to each other by a main building, erected in the 
time of Louis XII. A splendid architecture which you 
will adore, you who love flowers and lace. And from the 
windows, — ah, the windows!—a calm and quiet view of 
the great woods which extend as far as the eye can reach, 
while away down the avenues we can see the deer and does 
browsing in tbe distance, and raising their heads at the 
slightest noise. Then, on the opposite side, the perspective 
opens on golden plains, on villages with white walls and 
red roofs, on the Loire, glittering in the sun, and covered 
with little boats. Then, three leagues away, we shall have 
a lake with a bark among the reeds, our horses, our dogs, 
with which we shall ride through the great woods, while 
the old baron, ignorant of his guests, will hearken to the 
distant noises, and say to his daughter: ‘Listen, Diane; 
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one would think that Astrea and Phlegethon were hunting.’ 
‘And if they be hunting, let them hunt,’ Diane will 
answer.” 

“Let us hasten, Jeanne,” said Saint-Luc. ‘I wish we 
were already at Méridor.” 

Then both urged their horses that flew along the roads 
for the distance of two or three leagues, after which they 
stopped to allow their masters to resume an interrupted 
conversation, or correct a kiss which was not as it should 
be. 

Thus did they travel from Chartres to the Mans, where, 
being more reassured, they spent one day; then the day 
following that day which was such a happy one, on the 
happy road they were travelling, they set out through the 
sandy forests, which at that time extended from Guécelard 
to Ecomoy, with the firm intention of reaching Méridor 
that evening. 

Having once reached that point, Saint-Lue considered 
himself out of danger, he who knew the alternately lazy and 
fiery disposition of the king. According to the state of mind 
in which the latter found himself at the moment of Saint- 
Luec’s departure, he must have sent twenty Swiss or a 
hundred guards after them with orders to bring them back 
alive or dead, or he merely breathed a sigh, stretched his 
arms out of bed a little further than usual, and murmured: 

“Qh, traitor of a Saint-Luc! why did I not know you 
sooner 7” 

Now, as the fugitives had been joined by no courier, had 
perceived no guards, it is probable that instead of being in 
his fiery humor, King Henri IIJ. was in his lazy mood. 
This is at least what Saint-Luc said, as he threw from time 
to time a glance behind him down that solitary road on 
which there was not the slightest pursuer to be seen. 

“Well,” said he, “the storm will have fallen on poor 
~Chicot, who, jester though he is, or perhaps because he is 
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a jester, gave me such good advice. I shall get off with 
goine more or less witty anagram.” 

And Saint-Luc remembered a terrible anagram made on 
him by Chicot, while he was in favor. 

Suddenly he felt his wife’s hand laid upon his arm. 
He started. It was not a caress. 

“Look!” said Jeanne. 

Saint-Luc turned round, and against the horizon he saw 
a horseman who followed the same road they did, and who 
seemed to urge his horse forward. This horseman was 
on the summit of a hillock, strongly outlined against the 
gray sky; and by that effect of perspective which our 
readers may sometimes have noticed, he seemed in that 
position larger than life. 

This fact struck Saint-Luc as an evil omen, either 
because of his frame of mind, to which reality had just 
brought such a direct contradiction, or because, in spite 
of his pretended calm, he feared some capricious return 
of King Henri III. 

“Yes, in fact,” he said, turning pale, “that is a horse- 
man.” 

“Let us fly,” said Jeanne, putting spurs to her horse. 

‘‘ Not at all,” said Saint-Luc, who, in spite of his fear, did 
not lose his presence of mind; “not at all. So far as I can 
judge, that horseman is alone, and we must not fly from a 
single man. Let us step to one side, and let him pass; 
when he shall have gone by, we can continue our way.” 

‘But if he stop ?” 

“Well, if he stop, we shall see with whom we have to 
deal, and shall act as befits circumstances.” 

“ You are right,” said Jeanne; “and I was wrong to fear, 
since my Saint-Luc is here to defend me.” | 

‘Never mind, let us flee,” said Saint-Luc, casting a last 
glance on the unknown, who, when he perceived them, had 
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hat, and under that hat a ruff, which give me some uneaak 
ness.” 

“Oh, mon Dieu! how can a feather and ruff cause you 
uneasiness ?”’ asked Jeanne, as she followed her husband, 
who had seized her horse by the bridle and drew it towards 
the wood. 

‘‘Because the feather is of a color now very much the 
fashion at court, and the ruff is of a very new cut; now, it 
is one of those feathers which would cost too much to dye, 
and one of those ruffs, which give too much trouble to 
starch, for either to belong, to a gentleman from Le Mans, 
—some countryman of those capons so greatly appreciated 
by Chicot. Onward, onward, Jeanue! That horseman looks 
to me like an ambassador from the king, my august master.” 

“ Onward!” said the young woman, trembling like a leaf 
at the thought that she might be separated from her 
husband. 

But this was more easily said than done. The pines 
were very thick, and formed a real wall of branches. 
Moreover, the horses sank up to their breasts in the sandy 
soil. During that time, the horseman approached like 
lightning, and the gallop of his horse could be heard, 
coming down the slope of the mountain. 

‘ He is really after us! Lord Jesus!’ cried Jeanne. 

Well,” said Saint-Luc stopping, “if he is after us, let 
us see what he wants. If we dismount, he will join us.” 

“He stops,” .aid the young woman. 

‘He is even dismounting,” said Saint-Luc; “he enters 
the wood. Upon my word, should it be the devil in 
person, I shall go to meet him.” 

Wait,” said Jeanne holding back her husband, “ wait; 
he is calling, I think.” 

In fact, the unknown, having tied his horse to one of 
the pines on the edge of the wood, came towards them 
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“Eh, monsieur, monsieur! Do not run away, by all 
the devils! I bring something that you have lost.” 

“What is he saying?” asked the countess, 

Why,” said Saint-Luc, “ he says we have lost something.” 

‘Kh, monsieur!” continued the unknown, “you lost 
your bracelet in the inn of Courville. The devil! awoman’s 
picture cannot be lost thus, particularly that respectable 
Madame de Cossé’s portrait. For that dear mamma’s sake, 
don’t make me run so fast.” 

“ But I know that voice!” cried Saint-Lue. 

‘And he speaks of my mother.” 

“ Have you lost that bracclet, dearest ?” 

“Oh, mon Dieuf yes. I only noticed the loss this 
morning; I could not remember where I had left it.” 

“But it is Bussy,” suddenly cried Saint-Luc. 

‘Le Comte de Bussy,” repeated Jeanne, with emotion, 
“our friend.” 

“Why, certainly, our friend,” said Saint-Luc, running 
forward to meet the young man with as much eagerness 
as he had first displayed to avoid him. 

« Saint-Luc! I was not mistaken,” said Bussy’s ringing 
voice, and in a single bound he was beside his friends. 

“How are you, madame,” he continued as ‘he laughingly 
offered to the countess the portrait which she had really 
forgotten in the inn of Courville, where, as we remember, 
the travellers had spent the night. 

‘Have you coine to arrest us by order of the king, 
Monsieur de Bussy ?” asked Jeanne, with a smile. 

‘No indeed; I am not sufficiently friendly with the 
king for him to give me confidential missions, No, I 
found your bracelet at Courville, and that was an indication 
that we were following the same road. J hastened on, per- 
ceived vou, guessed it was you, and began a pursuit without 
wishing it. Excuse me.” 

So,” gaid Saint-Luc, with a lingering suspicion, “‘ it 
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is chance alone that made you follow the same road 
aS we.” 

“Only chance,” replied Bussy; “and now that I haye 
met you, I shall say providence.” 

Every doubt now vanished from Saint-Luc’s mind befors 
the handsome young man’s bright eye and sincere smile. 

So you are travelling ?” said Jeanne. 

“Tam,” replied Bussy, as he mounted his horse. 

“But not lke us.” 

“No, unfortunately.” 

“ Not on account of being in disgrace, I mean.” 

“Faith! perhaps a little.” 

And you are going —” 

“Tam going towards Angers. And you?” 

‘We too.” 

‘Yes, [ understand. Brissac is about ten leagues from 
here, between Angers and Saumur, and you are taking 
refuge in the paternal manor, like frightened doves. It is 
charming, and I would envy your happiness if envy were 
not such an ugly fault.” 

‘Kh, Monsieur de Bussy,” said Jeanne, with a grateful 
look, “ get married, and you will be as happy as we are. I 
assure you that happiness 1s an easy thing when we love.” 

And with a smile she turned to Saint-Lue, as though she 
appealed to him. 

‘ Madame,” said Bussy, “TI am a little afraid of that kind 
of happiness. I.very one does not marry like you, with the 
king’s permission.” 

“Come, come, — you, the universally beloved man!”’ 

“When one is universally beloved, madame, it is just as 
if one were not loved at all,” said Bussy, with a sigh. 

“Well,” said Jeanne, giving her husband a knowing look, 
‘let me marry you olf. To begin with, your marriage 
would give peace to a good many jealous husbands that I 
know; and then I promise to give you that happiness the 
existence of which you deny.” 
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“TI do not deny the existence of happiness, madame; | 
only deny that such happiness should fall to my lot.” 

“Will you let me marry you off?” repeated Jeanne. 

“Tf you marry me according to your taste, no; if you 
marry me according to my own, yes.” 

‘You say that as if you had made up your mind to remain 
a bachelor.” 

‘‘ Perhaps.” 

‘But are you, then, in love with some woman whom you 
Cannot marry ?” 

“Count,” said Bussy, “in the name of pity, beg Ma- 
dame de Saint-Luc not to bury a thousand daggers in 
my heart!” 

‘Now, take care, Bussy, or you will make me believe 
that you are in love with my wife!” 

‘Tn that case you will admit that [ am a lover full of 
delicacy, and that husbands would be very wrong to be 
jealous of me.” 

“Ah, that is true,” said Saint-Lue, remembering that it 
was Bussy who had brought his wife to the Louvre. “ But 
never mind, confess that your heart is gone.” 

‘“‘T confess it,” said Bussy. 

‘Through love, or a mere fancy ?” asked Jeanne, 

“Through passion, madame.” 

‘T shall cure you.” 

“T don’t think so.” 

‘YT shall marry you off.” 

YT doubt it.” 

“T shall make you as happy as you deserve to be.” 

‘ Alas! madame, my only happiness now consists in being 
unhappy.” 

“Tam very obstinate, and I warn you,” said Jeanne. 

* And I,” said Bussy. 

“Count, you will yield.” 

“Come, madame,” said the young man, “let us travel 
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like good friends. Let us first leave this sandy place, if 
you please; then we shall reach for the night that charming 
little village that reflects the sunshine.” 

“That one or some other.” 

‘No matter; I have no preference.” 

“Then you accompany us?” 

“As far as I am going, unless you offer some objection.” 

“On the contrary. But, better still, come with us.” 

‘Where are you going ?” 

“To the Chiteau de Méridor.” 

All the blood rushed first to Bussy’s head and then to his 
heart. He even turned so pale that his secret would have 
been discovered had not Jeanne looked at her husband just 
then. Bussy had therefore time to recover, while the hus- 
band and wife, or rather, the two lovers, exchanged glances 
full of tenderness, and to return trick for trick; only his trick 
consisted in profound silence concerning his intentions. 

“To the Chateau de Méridor, madame!” said he, when 
he had recovered enough strength to utter that name. 
“« What is that, if you please ?” 

‘The estate of one of my good friends,” replied Jeanne. 

“Of one of your good friends —and —” continued 
Bussy, ‘is she now on her estates ?” 

‘No doubt,” answered Madame de Saint-Luc, who was in 
complete ignorance of the events that had taken place at 
Méridor during the past two months. ‘“ Have you never 
heard of the Barun de Méridor, one of the richest barons of 
Poitou, and —” 

‘ And —” repeated Bussy, seeing Jeanne stop. 

“And his daughter, Diane de Méridor, the most beautiful 
baron’s aaughter that was ever seen?” 

‘No, madame,” replied Bussy, almost overcome with 
emotion. 

And while Jeanne glanced again at her husband with a 
singular look, the handsome young man asked himself by 
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what strange chance he met on the way with people who 
spoke to him of Diane de Méridor, and echoed the only 
thought that filled his heart. 

Was it a surprise? That was not probable. Was ita 
snare? That was almost impossible. Saint-Luc was no 
longer in Paris when Bussy entered Madame de Monsoreau’s 
house and learned that Madame de Monsoreau was named 
Diane de Méridor. 

‘ And is this castle still very distant, madame?” asked 
Bussy. 

‘ About seven leagues, I think; and I would offer to wager 
that it is there, and not in the little village gleaming in the 
sunlight that we shall sleep to-night. You are coming, are 
you not ?” 

‘Yes, madame.” 

“Come,” said Jeanne, “that is already one step towards 
the happiness I was proposing to you.” 

Bussy bowed, and continued to ride near the young couple, 
who, remembering the debt of gratitude they owed him, 
treated him most graciously. For some time all remained 
silent. Finally Bussy, who had still many things to learn, 
began to question them. It was the privilege of his posi- 
tion, and he seemed, moreover, disposed to make use of it. 

“This Baron de Méridor, who you tell me is the richest 
man of Poitou, what kind of a man is he?” asked he. 

‘A perfect gentleman, a knight of former ages, who, had 
he lived in the days of King Arthur, would surely have 
had his place at the Round Table.” 

‘And to whom has he married his daughter ?” asked 
Bussy, compressing the muscles of his face and the emotion 
of his voice. 

“ Married his daughter ? ” 

Tam asking you.” 

“Diane married?” 

“Ts there anything extraordinary in that? ” 
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‘Nothing ; but Diane is not married. I surely would 
have been the first one told about it.” 

Bussy’s heart swelled, and a painful sigh forced itself 
through his contracted throat. 

‘‘Then Mademoiselle de Méridor is at the chateau with 
her father ?” he asked. 

‘We hope so,” replied Saint-Luc, laying stress on his 
answer to show his wife that he had understood her, and 
that he approved her ideas and would aid in her plans. 
There was a pause, during which each one followed his 
own thoughts. 

“Ah!” cried Jeanne, suddenly rising in her stirrups, 
“here are the turrets of the castle. Look, look! do you 
see, Monsieur de Bussy, in the midst of those tall, leafless 
trees which will be so beautiful within a month,—do you 
see the slate-covered roof ? ” 

‘Oh, yes, certainly,” said Bussy, with an emotion which 
even astonished that brave heart. ‘ Yes, I see; so that is 
the Chateau de Méridor ?” 

And by a natural reaction of mind at the aspect of this 
country, so beautiful and rich, even in the distress of Nature, 
at the aspect of this lordly manor, his thoughts reverted to 
the poor prisoner hidden amid the fogs of Paris, in the 
stifling abode of the Rue Saint-Antoine. This time he 
sighed again, but it was not entirely from sorrow. By 
promising him so much happiness, Madame de Saint-Luc 
almost made hin hope for it. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 
THE OLD MAN. 


MapaAme de Saint-Luc was not mistaken. Two hours later 
they stood before the gates of Méridor. 

After the last words exchanged between the travellers, 
and which we have recorded above, Bussy was debating 
within himself if it would not be better to tell these good 
friends of the adventure which kept Diane away from 
Méridor. But if he once began his revelations, he must not 
only tell what every one would soon know, but also what 
was known to him alone, and which he wished to reveal to 
no one. He naturally hesitated before a confession which 
would entail too many interpretations and questions. 

And then Bussy wished to enter Méridor as a perfectly 
unknown man. He wished to meet M. de Méridor with- 
out any previous preparation, and hear him speak of 
M. de Monsoreau and of the Duc d’Anjou; he wished 
to be convinced, not of the truthfulness of Diane’s story, 
for he did not suspect that angel of purity capable of any 
falseness, but that she herself had not been deceived on 
any point, and that the story to which he had hstened 
with such powerful interest had been a faithful account 
of all the events, 

Bussy, a8 we see, was moved by two sentiments which 
maintain the supremacy of the man in that sphere of 
thought where even the mad desires of love cannot affect 
him; these two sentiments were prudence with strangers 
and profound respect for the loved one. Therefore, Ma- 
dame de Saint-Luc, in spite of her feminine perspicacity, 
was deceived by Bussy’s power over himself, and was 
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convinced that the young man heard Diane’s name for tha 
first time, and that as this name awoke within him neither 
memory nor hope, he expected to find at Méridor some 
provincial maiden, very awkward and embarrassed in the 
presence of her new guests. She was therefore prepared 
to enjoy his surprise. 

Yet one thing astonished her. It was the fact that the 
guard having blown his horn to announce a visitor, Diane 
had not rushed to the drawbridge; and yet that was always 
the signal for her to appear. 

But instead of Diane, there advanced beneath the wide 
porch of the castle an old man, bent with age, and leaning 
on a stick. 

He was clad in a surtout of green velvet trimmed with 
fox-fur, and at his belt hung a little silver whistle and a 
bunch of keys. The night wind blew about his long hair, 
white as the last snows. 

He crossed the drawbridge, followed by two large dogs 
of German breed, who walked slowly behind him, keeping 
on an even line. When the old man reached the parapet: 

“Who is there?” he asked in a feeble voice; ‘and who 
honors a poor old man with a visit? ” 

“T, I, Seigneur Augustin,” cried the young woman’s 
merry voice. 

Jeanne de Cossé always called the old man by that name 
to distinguish him from his younger brother Guillaume, 
who had only veen dead three years. But the baron, 
instead of replying to Jeanne’s joyous exclamation, slowly 
raised his head, and looking at the travellers with sightless 
eyes: — 

“You?” said he. ‘I cannot see. Who are you?” 

“Oh, mon Dieu!” cried Jeanne; “do you not recognize 
me? Ah, true !—my disguise.” 

‘Excuse me,” said the old man, “but I can scarcely see. 
Old men’s eyes are not made to weep; and when they weep, 


the tears byrn them.” 
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“Ah, dear baron!” said the young woman, “I see in 
truth that your eyesight is failing if you do not recog- 
nize me even in my masculine attire. I must then tell you 
my name,” 

“Yes,” replied the old man, “since I tell you that I 
scarcely see you.” 

“Well, I shall catch you, dear Seigneur Augustin. I 
am Madame de Saint-Luc.” 

“Saint-Luc!” said the baron; “I do not know you.” 

“But my maiden name,” said the laughing young woman, 
— ‘but my maiden name was Jeanne de Cossé-Brissac.” 

“Ah, mon Dieu!” cried the old man, trying to open the 
gate with his trembling hands; ‘‘ah, mon Dieu!” 

Jeanne, who understood nothing of this strange reception, 
which was so different from what she expected, attributed 
it to the old man’s age, and to the decline of his faculties. 
When she saw herself finally recognized, she jumped down 
from her horse and threw herself into his arms, as was her 
habit; but as she embraced the baron she felt the moisture 
on his cheeks. He was weeping. 

“Tt is for joy,” she thought. “Come! the heart is still 
young.” 

“Come,” said the old man, after having embraced Jeanne. 
As though he had not even perceived her two companions, 
he walked towards the castle with his slow and measured 
step, always followed at the same distance by his two 
dogs, who had just taken the time to sniff and look at the 
visitors. 

The castle had a strangely sad aspect, —all the blinds 
were closed. It looked like an immense tomb. The ser- 
vants that were about passed to and fro, dressed in black. 
Saint-Lue glanced at his wife to ask her if she had thus 
expected to find the house. Jeanne understood; and as 
she was herself anxious to put an end to her perplexity, 
she approached the baron, and taking his hand, — 
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‘Where is Diane?” she asked. “Is it my misfortune to 
find her away?” 

The old man stood still, as if he had been struck by 
lightning, and looked at the young woman with an expres- 
sion that was almost one of terror. 

“Diane!” said he. 

At the sound of this name the two dogs who stood on 
either side of their master gave utterance to a dismal howl. 
bussy could not help shuddering. Jeanne looked at Saint- 
Suc, and Saint-Lue stopped, not knowing whether he should 
continue to advance or retreat. 

“Diane!” repeated the old man, as if he had needed all 
this time to understand the question which had been put 
to him; ‘do you not know?” 

And his voice, which was already weak and trembling, 
died away in a sob which came from the depths of his 
heart. 

“But what is it? What has happened?” cried Jeanne, 
very much moved, and clasping her hands. 

‘Diane is dead!” cried the old man, raising his hands 
to heaven with a desperate gesture, and shedding a flood 
of tears, while he dropped on the lowest step of the porch 
they had now reached. He hid his face in his hands and 
swayed his body to and fro, as if to drive away the memory 
which incessantly returned to torture him. 

Dead!” cried Jeanne, struck with terror, and turning 
pale as a ghost. 

Dead!” said Saint-Lue, full of tender compassion for 
the old man. 

“Dead!” murmured Bussy. ‘He let him too believe 
her dead. Ah, poor old man! How you will love me 
some day!” 

“Dead, dead!” repeated the baron; “they killed her.” 

‘Ah, dear Seigneur Augustin,” said Jeanne, who after 
the terrible shock she had just received had found that 
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resource which alone keeps women’s tender hearts from | 
breaking, —tears. She began to sob, while her tears rained 
on the old man’s face, around whom she had thrown her 
arms. The old baron tottered to his feet. 

‘No matter,” said he; “my house, though empty and 
desolate, is none the less hospitable. Enter.” 

Jeanne took the old man’s arm under hers and led him 
up the porch, through the ancient guard-room, which had 
become a dining-room, and into the drawing-room. A 
servant, whose agitated face and tearful eyes spoke of his 
attachment to his master, went before them to open the 
doors. Saint-Luc and Bussy followed. Having reached 
the drawing-room, the old man, still supported by Jeanne, 
sat or rather sank into his large carved armchair. The 
footman opened a window to let in some air, and without 
leaving the room, retired into a corner. Jeanne did not 
dure break the silence. She trembled to open the old 
man’s wounds afresh by questioning him; and yet, like all 
young and happy persons, she could not bring herself to 
look upon this misfortune as real. ‘There is an age at 
which the mystery of death cannot be i a because 
we do not believe in death. 

The baron himself anticipated her desire by speaking 
again. 

“You told me you were married, my dear Jeanne. Is 
Monsieur your husband?” and he pointed to Bussy. 

“No, Seigneur Augustin,” replied Jeanne; “here is 
M. de Saint-Luc.” 

Saint-Luc bowed to the unhappy father even lower than 
to the old man. The latter bowed paternally, and even 
tried to smile; then turning hir expressionless eyes towards 
Bussy, — 

“Ts Monsieur your brother. your husband’s brother, or 
one of your relatives?” he asked. 

“No, dear baron; Monsieur is not our relative, but our 
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friend, — M. Louis de Clermont, Comte de Bussy d’Amboise, 
gentleman of M. le Duc d’ Anjou.” 

At these words the old man sprang up, shot a terrible 
look at Bussy, and, exhausted by this silent provocation, 
fell back on his chair with a groan. 

“What is it?” asked Jeanne. 

‘Does the baron know you, Seigneur de Bussy?” asked 
Saint-Luc. 

“Tt is the first time I have the honor of seeing M. de 
Méridor,” calmly replied Bussy, who alone understood the 
effect produced by the Duc d’Anjou’s name. 

‘Ah, you serve M. le Duc d’Anjou,” said the baron; 
“you serve that monster, that demon, and you dare con- 
fess it, and you have the audacity to come to my house! ” 

“Ts he mad?” whispered Saint-Luc to his wife, looking 
at the baron with amazement. 

“Sorrow must have affected his mind,” replied Jeanne, 
in terror. 

M. de Méridor had accompanied these last words, which 
had led Jeanne to believe that he was no longer in his right 
mind, with a glance even more menacing than the first; 
but Bussy maintained a calm attitude, which was one of 
respect, and did not reply. 

“Yes, of that mouster!” pursued M. de Méridor, whose 
mind seemed to wander more and more; ‘of my daughter’s 
assassin ! ” 

“Poor man!” murmured Bussy. 

“But what is he saying?” asked Jeanne, questioning in 
turn. 

“Do you not know, you who are looking at me with 
such surprise,” cried M. de Méridor, clasping Jeanne’s 
and Saint-Luc’s hands in his own, “that the Due d’Anjou 
killed my Diane, — the Duc d’Anjou! My daughter, my 
child, — he killed her! ” 

And the old man uttered these words in such a tone of 
anguish that tears came even to Bussy’s eyes. 
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“Seigneur,” said Madame de Saint-Luc, “if that be so 
—and I do not see how it is s1— you cannot accuse of 
this misfortune M. de Bussy, the most loyal and generous 
nobleman that ever lived. But look, my good father, 
M. de Bussy knows nothing of what you are saying. 
M. de Bussy is weeping like us, and witli us. Would he 
have come if he had suspected what welcome was in store 
for him? Ah, dear Seigneur Augustin, in the name of your 
beloved Diane, tell us how the misfortune occurred.” 

“So you did not know?” asked the old mau, addressing 
Bussy. 

Bussy bowed, without answering. 

“ Mon Diew! no,” said Jeanne; “we were all in igno- 
rance of this event.” 

“My Diane is dead, and her best friend was in ignorance 
of her death! Ah, true! I spoke and wrote of it to no one. 
It seemed to me that the world would no longer live when 
Diane ceased to live. It seemed to me that the whole 
universe must wear mourning for her.” 

‘Speak, speak!” said Jeanne; ‘you will feel better.” 

“Well,” said the baron, with a sob, ‘this infamous 
prince, a disgrace to the nobility of France, saw my 
Diane, and finding her so beautiful, had her carried off, 
and conducted to the Chateau de Beaugé, to bring her to 
Shame, as if she had been the daughter of a serf. But 
Diane, my holy, saintly Diane, preferred death. She 
threw herself from a window into the lake, and only her 
veil was found floating on the surface.” 

The old man could not speak this last phrase without 
sobs and tears, which made this scene one of the most 
mournful sights ever witnessed by Bussy, — Bussy, the 
soldier, accustomed to shed and to see blood shed. Jeanne 
who was nearly in a swoon, also gazed at the count with 
a sort of terror. 

“Oh, count!” cried Saint-Luc, “is it not horrible? You 
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must abandon this infamous prince. A noble heart like 
yours cannot continue to be the friend of an assassin and 
a Travisher.” 

The old man, a little comforted by these words, awaited 
Bussy’s answer before forming his opinion about that gen- 
tleman. Saint-Luc’s sympathetic words comforted him. 
In the great moral crises physical weaknesses are great, 
and it is not the least alleviation to the pain of the child 
bitten by a favorite dog to see this dog beaten. But Bussy, 
instead of replying to Saint-Luc, took a step towards M. de 
Meridor. 

“Monsieur le Baron,” said he, “will you grant me the 
honor of a private interview? ” 

“ Listen to M. de Bussy, dear baron,” said Jeanne; ‘‘you 
will see that he is good and can help his friends.” 

‘Speak, monsieur,” said the baron, trembling. He fore- 
saw something strange from the young man’s manner. 
Bussy turned towards Saint-Luc and his wife, and casting 
on them a glance full of nobility and friendship, — 

“Do you permit me?” said he. 

The young couple left the room leaning on each other, 
and doubly happy in their happiness in the face of such 
misfortune. When the door had closed behind them, 
Bussy approached the baron and with a deep bow, — 

‘Monsieur le baron,” said he, “you have just accused, 
here in my presence, a prince whom I serve; and you have 
accused him with such violence that [ am forced to ask for 
an explanation.” 

The old man started. 

“Oh, do not mistake the wholly respectful meaning of 
my words! It is with the greatest sympathy that I speak 
to you, with the greatest desire to lessen your sorrows that 
I say to you: Monsieur le Baron, tell me in all’ its details 
the story of the catastrophe you were just now relating to 
Monsieur de Saint-Luc and his wife. Let me know if all 
really took place as you think, and if all is really lost?” 
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Monsieur,” said the old man, ‘I hoped for one moment. 
A noble and loyal gentleman, M. de Mousoreau, loved my 
poor daughter, and was interested in her.” 

‘“M. de Monsoreau! Well,” said Bussy, “what was his 
conduct in all this?” 

“Ah, his conduct was loyal and honorable, because 
Diane had refused his hand. Yet he was the first one 
to warn me of the duke’s infamous projects. He pointed 
out to me the way to make them fail. He asked but one 
thing if he saved my daughter, and that proved all the 
nobility and honor of his soul, — he asked me to give her 
to him in marriage if he succeeded in snatching her from 
the duke’s hands; so that, alas! my daughter is none the 
less lost. He, young, active, and enterprising, could 
defend her against a powerful prince, —a thing which 
her poor old father could not undertake to do. I joyfully 
gave my consent; but, alas! it was useless. He came too 
late, and found that my poor Diane had saved herself 
from dishonor by death.” 

‘And since that fatal moment,” asked Bussy, “have you 
heard from M. de Monsoreau? ” , 

“Only one month has elapsed since these events took 
place,” said the old man, “and the poor count no doubt 
did not dare present himself before me, after having failed 
in his generous plan.” 

Bussy bowed his head. All was made clear to him. He 
now understood how M. de Monsoreau had succeeded in 
carrying off from the prince the young girl whom he loved, 
and how the fear that the prince should ‘discover that he 
had made her his wife had led him to allow the report of 
her death to be believed by all, even by her father. 

“Well, monsieur,” said the old man, seeing the young 
one’s head’ bowed in thought, while his eyes, which had 
flashed more than once during the course of the narrative, 
were fixed on the ground 
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“Well, Monsieur le Baron,” replied Bussy, “I am sent 
by Monseigneur the Duc d’Anjou to bring you to Paris, 
where his Highness wishes to speak to you.” 

“To speak to me!” cried the baron. “I shall face this 
man after the death of my daughter? And what can this 
murderer have to tell me?” 

‘Who knows? Justify himself, perhaps.” 

‘And if he should justify himself —” cried the old 
man. “No, Monsieur de Bussy, no; I shall not go to 
Paris. It would be taking me too far away from the 
place where my child is resting in her cold, watery grave.” 

“Monsieur,” said Bussy, in a firm voice, “permit me to 
insist; 1t is my duty to conduct you to Paris. I have come 
only for that purpose.” 

“Well, I shall go to Paris, then,” said the old man, 
trembling with anger; ‘but woe to those who have worked 
my ruin. The king will hear me: and if he does not hear 
me, I will appeal to all the gentlemen of France. Then, 
too,” he murmured, “I forgot in my sorrow that I hold 
in my hand a weapon of which I have not had to make use 
up to the present time. Yes, Monsieur de Bussy, I shall 
accompany you.” 

“ And I, Monsieur le Baron,” said Bussy, taking his hand, 
“T recommend you to have the patience, calmness, and 
dignity befitting a Christian nobleman. God has infinite 
mercies for all no»le hearts; and you do not know what he 
holds in reserve for you. I also beg you, while awaiting 
the day when these mercies shall burst forth, not to count 
me among your enemies, as you do not know what I shall 
do for you. Farewell until to-morrow, Monsieur le Baron; 
and if it please you, at break of day we shall set out.” 

‘T consent,” said the old nobleman, moved in spite of 
himself by the gentle tone in which Bussy had uttered 
these words; “but in the mean while, friend or enemy, you 
are my guest, and I must conduct you to your apartment.” 
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The baron took from the table a silver candlestick, and 
mounted with a heavy step the main staircase of the castle, 
followed by Bussy. The dogs wished to follow him; he 
stopped them by a sign. Two of his servants came behind 
Bussy, carrying torches. 

On reaching the threshold of the room which was to be 
his, Bussy inquired what had become of M. de Saint-Luc 
and his wife. 

“My old Germain must have taken care of them,” replied 
the baron. ‘A pleasant night to you, Monsieur le Comte.’’ 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


HOW REMY LE HAUDOIN HAD, IN BUSSY’S ABSENCE, ESTAB- 
LISHED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION WITH THE HOUSE 
OF THE RUE SAINT-ANTOINE. 


MonsIEuR and Madame de Saint-Luc could not get over 
their surprise. Bussy had secrets with M. de Meéridor. 
Bussy was preparing to set out for Paris with the old man. 
Finally, Bussy, taking the management of affairs which 
before had seemed utterly foreign and unknown to him, 
was a most inexplicable phenomenon for the two young 
people. 

As for the baron, the magic power of the title Royal 
Highness, had produced on him their ordinary effect, — 
a gentleman of the days of Henri III. had not yet come 
to scoff at titles and escutcheons. 

Royal Highness meant for M. de Méridor, as for every 
one except the king, superior force, — that is, thunder and 
tempest, : 

When the mvrning came, the baron took leave of the 
guests he had settled in the castle; but Saint-Luc and his 
wife, understanding the gravity of the situation, intended 
to leave Méridor as soon as possible, and to go to the 
estates of Brissac, which were very near, just as soon as 
they should have obtained the timid marshal’s consent. 

As to Bussy, he needed but a second to justify his strange 
conduct. Bussy, master of his secret which he could reveal 
whenever he pleased, resembled one of those magicians 
dear to the Orientals, who at the first stroke of their 
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wand cause tears to flow from every eye, and at the second, 
dry these tears and bring smiles to every lip. 

This second, which sufficed for Bussy to effect such great 
changes, was used by him to murmur a few words in the 
tharming ear that Madame de Saint-Luc turned towards 
him. 

After these few words had been heard, Jeanne’s face 
grew radiant. <A lovely flush mounted to her brow. Her 
little white teeth were seen to appear like pearls between 
the coral of her lips; and when her husband gazed at her 
with stupefaction, and was about to question her, she 
placed her finger on her lips and bounded away, throwing 
a kiss of thanks to Bussy. 

The old man had seen nothing of this expressive pan- 
tomime. With his eyes fixed on his paternal manor, he 
mechanically caressed his dogs, which he could not make 
up his mind to leave. He gave some orders in a trembling 
voice to his servants, who bowed their heads before him. 
Then, assisted by his squire, he mounted with great difhi- 
culty an old piebald horse, of which he was very fond, and 
which had been his war-horse during the last civil wars. 
Then glancing once more at the Chateau de Méridor, he 
rode away without uttering another word. Bussy, whose 
eyes shone, returned Jeanne’s smiles, and frequently turned 
round to bid his friends adieu, When he left, Jeanne had 
whispered to him, — 

“What a strange man you are, Monsieur le Comte! I 
had told you that happiness awaited you at the Chateau 
de Méridor, when, on the contrary, it is you who bring 
back to Méridor the happiness that had flown away.” 

From Méridor to Paris the way is long, particularly 
for an old baron riddled with sword thrusts and bullets 
received in those bloody wars where the wounds were in 
proportion to the warriors. Long, too, was the way for 
the piebald horse named Jarnac, and who, at the sound of 
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this name, raised his head, while his eyes flashed proudly 
beneath his drooping eyelids. 

Once on the road, Bussy set to work. This work con- 
sisted in winning over by filial attentions the old man’s 
heart, in which he had first inspired hatred. And he ne 
doubt succeeded; for on the morning of the sixth day, as 
they neared Paris, M. de Méridor spoke to his companion 
these words, which explained the change wrought in his 
mind during this journey. 

“Tt is very singular, count ; here I am, nearer my mis- 
fortune than ever, and yet I am less uneasy than I was 
when we started.” 

“Two hours yet, Seigneur Augustin,” replied Bussy, 
“and you will have judged me as I wish to be judged by 
you.” 

The travellers entered Paris through the Faubourg 
Saint-Marcel, that eternal entrance the preference for 
which could be conceived at that period, because this 
horrible neighborhood — one of the ugliest of Paris — 
seemed the most Parisian of any, thanks to its numerous 
churches, its thousands of picturesyue houses, and its 
little bridges over the sewers. . 

“Whither are we going?” asked the baron; “to the 
Louvre, no doubt ?” 

“Monsieur,” said Bussy, “I must first take you to my 
hotel, that you may rest for a few moments, and be in 
condition to see the person to whom I am conducting 
you.” 

The baron patiently allowed himself to be led. Bussy 
took him to his Adtel in the Rue Grenelle-Saint-Honoré. 
The count’s attendants did not expect him, or rather 
no longer expected him. Having returned late at night, 
through the little gate of which he alone possessed the 
key, he had saddled his horse himself, and had seen no one 
but Rémy le Haudoin. His sudden disappearance, coupled 
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with the dangers to which he had been exposed the pre- 
ceding week, as his wound had proved, his adventurous 
habits, which he would not amend, —all this led his 
people to think that he had fallen into some trap set 
by his enemies; that fortune, which had served him so 
long, had finally grown weary; and that Bussy, mute and 
invisible, had really died from a dagger or sword thrust. 

His best friends and most faithful servants were already 
making novenas for his return to light, which appeared to 
them as uncertain as that of Pyrithous. Others, more 
positive, expected only to find his corpse, and already 
had instituted the most minute search in the sewers, sus- 
picious cellars, the quarries of the suburbs, the bed of the 
Bievre, the moat of the Bastille. 

One single person answered all inquiries concerning 
Bussy in the following manner: — 

‘Monsieur le Comte is in very good health.” 

But if the questions went any further, as this person 

knew nothing more, all the information necessarily stopped 
there. . 
This person, who, thanks to his reassuring but brief 
answers, was greatly scoffed at, was Maitre Rémy le 
Haudoin, who went about from night til] morning, wast- 
ing his time in strange contemplations, disappearing from 
time to time, either in the morning or in the evening, and 
always returning with a ravenous appetite, and by his own 
cheerfulness bringing a little gayety into the house. 

Le Haudoin, after one of these mysterious disappear- 
ances, returned to the Aéfel just as the courtyard was 
filled with noise and acclamations, while the valets seized 
the bridle of Bussy’s horse, and fought for the honor of 
being his squire, as the count, instead of dismounting 
remained seated on his horse. 

“Come,” said Bussy, “you are satisfied to see me alive, 
Thank you. You ask me if it is really I. Look at me, 
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touch me; but be quick. Good! Now help that worthy 
gentleman to dismount, and remember that I look upon 
him with more respect than I would a prince.” 

Bussy was right to call attention to the old man, whose 
simple garments, not in the fashion of the day, and whose 
piebald horse had been quickly judged by men accustomed 
to exercise Bussy’s horses every day. They had been 
tempted to take him for some old, pensioned squire, whom 
the young man brought back from this exile in the prov- 
inces as from another world. But after these words had 
been uttered, each one hastened to the baron. Le Haudoin 
watched this scene with a sly grin, as was his habit; and 
it took all Bussy’s gravity to make this smile disappear 
from the young doctor’s merry face. 

“Quick! a room for Monseigneur,” cried Bussy. 

“Which one?” immediately asked five or six eager 
voices. 

“The best one, — mine.” 

And he now offered his arm to the old man to mount the 
stair, trying to receive him with even more honor than 
he had been received by him. M. de Méridor passively 
suffered this overwhelming courtesy, as we suffer the con- 
tinuation of certain dreams which lead us to those fantastic 
countries, the kingdom of imagination and of night. 

The golden goblet was brought to the count; and he 
wished to pour out himself the wine of hospitality. 

“Thanks, thanks, monsieur,” said the old man; “but 
shall we soon go where we are going?” 

“Yes, Seigneur Augustin, very soon, I assure you; and 
it will not only bring happiness to you, but to me.” 

‘What do you mean, and why do you always speak to 
me in a manner that I do not understand? ” 

“T say, Seigneur Augustin, that I have spoken to you of 
a Providence which is merciful to great hearts, and that 
we are approaching the moment when I shall appeal to this 
providence in your name.” 
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The baron looked at Bussy with astonishment; but the 
latter, making him a sign which meant “I shall soon 
return,” went out of the room with a smiling countenance. 

As he expected, Le Haudoin was acting as sentinel 
outside of the door. He took the young man by the arm 
and drew him into his closet. 

‘Well, my dear Aisculapius, how have we progressed?” 

“Where?” 

“Tn the Rue Saint-Antoine, of course.” 

‘Monseigneur, the point is no doubt an interesting one 
for you; there is nothing new.” 

Bussy breathed. 

“Has not the husband returned?” he asked. 

“Yes, but with no success. It seems there is in all this 
a father who is to make the dénowement, a god who will 
descend some morning inamachine. So they are expect- 
ing this absent father, this unknown god.” 

“Good!” said Bussy; “but how do you know all this?” 

‘Understand, monsieur,” said Le Haudoin, with his 
frank, hearty laugh, “that your absence transformed my 
position near you into a momentary sinecure. I wished 
to employ the leisure you left me for your advantage.” 

“Come, what have you done? Tell me, Rémy; I am 
listening.” 

“Well, after you were gone, I carried some money, some 
books, and a sword toa little room that I had rented in the 
house on the corner of the Rue Saint-Antoine and the Rue 
Sainte-Catherine.” 

“Well?” 

“From that point I could watch the house you know, 
from the attic to the cellar.” 

“Very well.” 

“Hardly had I taken possession of my room than I placed 
myself at a window.” 

“Excellent! ” 
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“Yes; but there was nevertheless one drawback to this 
excellence.” 

“What was it?” 

“Tf I could see, I could also be seen, and after all, ities 
might take umbrage at a man whose gaze was always 
directed to the same object. After two or three days, 
such obstinacy would have made me pass for a thief, a 
lover, a spy, or a Madman.” 

‘ Powerfully reasoned, my dear Le Haudoin. But what 
did you then do?” 

‘Oh, then, Monsieur le Comte, I saw that I must have 
recourse to violent measures, and —”’ 

‘ And what ?”: 

“Well, I fell in love.” 

“Hey?” said Bussy, who did not ainderatantl how Rémy’s 
love could serve him. 

“As I had the honor of telling you,” gravely repeated 
the young doctor, “I fell madly, wildly in love.” 

“With whom?” 

‘With Gertrude.” 

“With Gertrude, Madame de Monsoreau’s maid?” 

“Eh, mon Dieu/ Yes, with Gertrude, Madame de Mon- 
soreau’s maid. What will you have, monseigneur? I am 
not a gentleman, to fall in love with ladies. I am but a 
poor little doctor, with no other practice beyond one client, 
who, I hope, will only give me occupations few and far 
between; and I must make my experiments in anima vili, 
as we say at the Sorbonne.” 

“Poor Rémy,” said Bussy, “believe that I appreciate 
your devotion.” 

‘Well, monseigneur,” replied Le Haudoin, “I am not 
so much to be pitied after all. Gertrude is a fine large 
girl, two inches taller than I, and who could pick me up 
at arm’s length by my coat-collar. That is the result of 
a great development of the muscles of the biceps and cf 
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the deltoid. As this inspires me with a very flattering 
veneration for her, and as I always yield to her, we never 
quarrel. Then she has a wonderful talent.” 

“What is it, my poor Rémy?” 

“She relates delightfully.” 

“Ah, really?” 

“Yes; so that through her I know all that takes place 
at her mistress’s. Well, what do you say to that? 1 
thought you would not object to having intelligence of 
the house.” 

“Le Haudoin, you are the good genius that chance, or 
rather Providence, has sent tome. So you and Gertrude 
are on terms of —” | 

‘‘ Puella me diligit,” replied Le Haudoin, drawing him- 
self up with affected vanity. 

“ And you are received in the house? ” 

“YT entered last night, at twelve o’clock, through the 
famous wicket door that you know so well.” 

“And how did you attain this happiness?” 

“Well, quite naturally, I must say.” 

“Well, how ?” 

“Two days after your departure, on the day following 
the one on which I had taken possession of my little room, 
I waited at the door until the lady of my future dreams 
should go out for her marketing, —a duty to which she 
attends every day between eight and nine in the morning. 
At ten minutes after eight, I saw her appear. I immedi- 
ately left my observatory and placed myself in her way.” 

And she recognized you?” 

“She recognized me so well that she gave one shriek and 
Tan away.” 

“Then?” 

“Then I ran after her, and caught her with great diffi- 
culty, as she runs very fast; but, you understand, skirts 
are always a little in the way. 
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“¢ Jesus!’ she cried. 

“* Holy Virgin!’ I cried. 

“This gave her a good opinion of me. Another man 
less pious than I would have cried morbdleu or corbleu. 

“The physician,’ said she. 

“©The charming maid,’ I replied. She smiled, but 
immediately changed her manner. 

‘*' You are mistaken, monsieur,’ said she. ‘I do not 
know you.’ | 

“* But I know you,’ said I. ‘ For the past three days I 
have not lived, I have not existed. I adore you to sucha 
point that I no longer live in the Rue Beautreillis, but Rue 
Saint-Antoine, at the corner of the Rue Sainte-Catherine; 
and I have only moved there to be able to gee you go in 
and out. If you still have need of me to nurse hand- 
some young men, you must not come to seek me at my 
old lodgings, but at my new ones.’ 

“* Silence!’ said she. 

“* Ah, you see,’ I replied. 

“And this is how we became acquainted, —or rather, 
renewed our acquaintance.” 

“So that you are now —” 

‘As happy as a4 lover can be with Gertrude; but every- 
thing is relative. I am more than happy, —I am at the 
height of felicity, —~ since I have reached the point I wished 
to attain in your interest.” 

“But she will perhaps suspect ? ” 

‘Nothing. I have not even spoken of you. Does poor 
Rémy le Haudoin know noble gentlemen like the Lord of 
Bussy? No; I only asked in a careless way, ‘Is your 
young master better?’ 

‘“* What young master?’ 

“* The one whose wounds I dressed.’ 

“He is not my young master,’ she replied. 

“< Ah, as he was lying in your mistress’s bed, I 

thought —’ said hk. 
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“* Oh, mon Diew/ no; poor young man!’ said she, witha 
Bigh. ‘ He was nothing to us, and we have only seen him 
once since then.’ 

** So you do not even know his name?’ I asked. 

“* Oh, yes!’ 

“* You might have known it and forgotten it.’ 

“<Tt is a name not easily forgotten.’ 

“* What is it, then?’ 

‘'* Have you sometimes heard of the Lord of Bussy?’ 

“* Parbleu!’ I replied; ‘ Bussy, the brave Bussy?’ 

“© Well, that was he.’ 

“* Then the lady?’ 

“* My mistress is married, monsieur.’ 

“* One may be married and faithful, and yet think of a 
handsome young man, even if seen only for an instant; 
particularly if this young man were wounded, interesting, 
and lying in one’s bed.’ 

“* Well,’ replied Gertrude, ‘to be candid, I shall not 
say that my mistress does not think of him.’ ” 

A bright flush rose to Bussy’s brow. 

“* We even speak of him whenever we are alone,’ she 
continued.” 

“Excellent girl!” cried the count. 

*" What do you say about him?’ J asked. 

“*T. relate his brave deeds; and that is not difficult, 
for all Paris is ringing with the blows that he gives and 
receives. I have even taught my mistress a little song 
which is very popular.’ 

© Ah, I know it!’ I replied; ‘ is it not, — 


“‘Un beau chercheur de noise, 
C’est le Seigneur d’Amboise, 
Tendre et fidéle auasi, 

C’est Monseigneur Buasy.”’ 


“t Exactly!’ cried Gertrude. ‘So now my mistresg- 
pings nothing else’” 
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Bussy pressed the young doctor’s hand. An indescrib- 
able thrill of happiness had just passed through him. 

“Ts this all?” he asked ; man is 50 insatiable in his 
desires. 

“Yes, monseigneur. Oh, I shall know more later on; 
but, the devil! one cannot learn everything in one day, or 
rather in one night.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
THE FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


Tis report made Bussy very happy; he learned two things, 
in fact. To begin with, M. de Monsoreau was still hated, 
and he, Bussy, was already loved. Then this young man’s 
great friendship for him gladdened his heart. There is in 
all sentiments that come from heaven an expansion of our 
whole being which seems to double our faculties. We feel 
happy because we feel that we are good. 

Bussy understood that there was no more time to lose 
now, and that each thrill of sorrow that went to this old 
baron’s heart was almost a sacrilege. There is such an 
upheaval of all the laws of nature in a man who weeps for 
his daughter, that the one who, with one word, can console 
this father, deserves the curses of all fathers if he does not 
do so. 

When he descended into the courtyard, M. de Méridor 
found a fresh horse which Bussy had had saddled for him; 
another horse awaited Bussy. Both having mounted, they 
set off, accompanied by Rémy. 

They reached the Rue Saint-Antoine, to the great aston- 
ishment of M. de Méridor, who had not been to Paris 
within the last twenty years, and who found it greatly 
changed since the days of King Henri II., on account of 
the much more frequent passage of horses, coaches, and 
lackeys. But inspite of this astonishment, which verged on 
admiration, the baron was none the less a prey to sadness, 
which increased as he neared the unknown end of his 
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journey. How would the duke receive nim, and what 
would come out of the new wounds opened by this inter- 
view? Then, from time to time, he looked at Bussy with 
astonishment, and asked himself by what strange chance 
he had come to follow so blindly the follower of the prince 
to whom he owed all his misery. Would it not have been 
much more in keeping with his dignity to brave the Duc 
d’Anjou, instead of thus accompanying Bussy wherever 
the latter would choose to lead him, of going straight to 
the Louvre and throwing himself at the king’s feet?) What 
could the prince say to him? How could he console him? 
Was he not one of those who apply soft words to the 
wound they have made ? But we are no sooner out of their 
presence than the wound flows more quickly and is more 
painful than before. 

They came in this way to the Rue Saint-Paul. Bussy, 
a clever captain, had sent Rémy in advance, with orders 
to prepare the way. The latter addressed himself to 
Gertrude, and returned to tell his patron that there were 
neither hat nor sword in the alley, the corridor, or the 
stair leading to Madame de Monsoreau’s room. All these 
consultations between Bussy and Le Haudoin took place ia 
a low voice, as may well be imagined. 

During this time the baron looked about him in 
astonishment. 

“And is this te Duc d’Anjou’s dwelling?” he asked. 

A feeling of suspicion rose within him at the humble 
aspect of the house. 

“Not exactly, monsieur,” replied Bussy, with a smile; 
“but if it is not his home, it is that of a lady whom he 
loved.” 

The old gentleman’s brow became clouded. 

“Monsieur,” said he, stopping his horse, “we people 
from the provinces are not accustomed to such things. 
The loose manners of Paris frighten us so much that we 
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eannot live in presence of your mysteries. It seems to ma 
that if M. le Duc d’Anjou wishes to see M. de Méridor, it 
should be in his own palace, and not in the house of one of 
his mistresses. And then,” added the old man, with a 
deep sigh, “why do you, who seem a man of honor, bring 
me to see one of these women? Is it to make me under- 
stand that my poor Diane would still be living if, like the 
mistress of this house, she had preferred shame to death?” 

‘Come, come, Monsieur le Baron,” said Bussy, with that 
loyal smile which had always been his most potent charm 
to convince the old gentleman. ‘Do not make any false 
conjectures beforehand. Upon my honor as a gentleman, 
you will not find here what you think. The lady whom 
you are going to ses is most virtuous, and worthy of all 
respect.” 

“But who is she, then?” 

“She is — she is the wife of a gentleman of your 
acquaintance.” 

“In truth? But then, monsieur, how do you know that 
the prince has loved her?” 

“Because I always speak the truth, Monsieur le Baron. 
Enter, and you will judge for yourself when you see the 
realization of what I promised you.” 

“Take care! I was mourning for my cherished child, 
and you said to me, ‘Console yourself, monsieur; the 
mercies of God are great.’ By promising consolation to 
my sorrows you nearly promised a miracle.” 

“Enter, monsieur,” repeated Bussy, with that same 
smile that always charmed the old man. 

The baron alighted. Gertrude, who had rushed to the 
threshold in amazement, looked from Le Haudoin and 
Bussy to the old man, and could not guess what strange 
dispensation of Providence had united these three men. 

‘Tell Madame de Monsoreau that M. de Bussy has 
returned and wishes to see her at once,” said the count. 
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“But if you value your soul,” he added in a low voice, “do 
not say a word about the person who accompanies me.” 

“Madame de Monsoreau!” said the baron, dumbfounded, 
‘‘Madame de Monsoreau! ” 

‘Pass in, Monsieur le Baron,” said Bussy, pushing 
Seigneur Augustin into the alley. Then, while the old 
man ascended the stairs with a tottering step, Diane’s 
voice was heurd to reply with a strange tremulousness : 

‘'M. de Bussy, you say, Gertrude? M.deBussy! Well, 
let him come in.” 

“That voice!” cried the baron, stopping suddenly midway 
up the stairs. “That voice! Oh, mon Dieu! mon Dieu!” 

‘Go up, Monsieur le Baron,” said Bussy. 

But at the same moment, just as the baron tremblingly 
sought the railing and looked about him, Diane appeared 
at the head of the stairs, bathed in a flood of golden sun- 
shine, more beautiful than ever, and smiling, though she 
did not expect to-see her father. 

At this sight, which he took for some magic vision, the 
old man uttered a terrible cry, and with arms extended 
and haggard eyes, offered such a complete image of terror 
and delirium that Diane, ready to throw berself into his 
arms, stopped with surprise and fright. The baron 
extended his hand, and finding Bussy’s shoulder within 
reach, leaned upon it. 

‘ Diane alive!” murmured the Baron de Méridor, “Diane! 
my Diane whom I believed dead! Oh, mon Dieu!” 

And this strung warrior, this vigorous actor in the for- 
eign and civil wars, which had always spared him, this old 
Owk-tree whom the shock of Diane’s death had left stand- 
ing, this athlete who had struggled so powerfully against 
sorrow, crushed, broken, annihilated by joy, moved back- 
wards with trembling knees, and, without Bussy, would 
have fallen from the top of the stairs at the sight of this 
adored vision which whirled divided into confused atoms 
before hig eyes. 
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Mon Dieu! M. de Bussy,” cried Diane, Tushing down 
the few steps that separated her from the old man, ‘‘ what 
is the matter with my father? ” 

The young woman, frightened by this sudden pallor and 
the strange effect produced by an interview which she 
thought announced, questioned with her eyes even more 
than with her voice. 

‘“M. le Baron de Méridor believed you to be ena, and 
mourned for you, madame, as such a father should mourn 
for such a daughter.” 

“What!” cried Diane, “and no one had undeceived 
him?” 

“No one.” 

“Oh, no! no one!” cried the old man, recovering from 
his momentary prostration; “no one! not even M. de 
Bussy.” 

“Ungrateful one!” said that gentleman, in a tone of 
gentle reproach. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the old man; “yes, you are right. 
This instant repays me for all my sorrows. Oh, my Diane, 
my darling Diane!” he continued, drawing his daughter’s 
head to his lips with one hand, and holding out the other 
to Bussy. 

Then suddenly raising his head, as if some painful 
memory or new fear had penetrated to his very heart, in 
spite of the armor of joy, if we may so speak, — 

“But what did you mean, M. de Bussy, by telling me 
that I was to see Madame de Monsoreau? Where is she?” 

“Alas, father!” murmured Diane. 

Bussy’s whole frame shook. 

“You see her before you,” said he; “and the Comte de 
Monsoreau is your son-in-law.” 

“What!” stammered the old man, “M. de Monsoreau 
is my son-in-law, and every one, even you, Diane, left me 
in ignorance of the fact?” 
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“TI was afraid to write to you, father, lest my letter 
should fall into the prince’s hands. Desides, I thought 
you knew everything.” ~ | 

“But what could be the object?” asked the old man. 
“Why all these strange mysteries?” 

‘Oh, yes, father, think of it!” cried Diane. “ Why did 
M. de Monsoreau let you believe that I was dead? Why 
did he leave you in ignorance of the fact that he was my 
husband? ” 

The baron, trembling to sound these mysterious depths, 
timidly questioned his daughter’s sparkling eyes and 
Bussy’s intelligent melancholy. In the mean time they 
had reached the drawing-room. 

“'M. de Monsoreau, my son-in-law!” still stammered the 
Baron de Méridor, completely crushed. 

“That should not surprise you,” answered Diane, in a 
tone of gentle reproach. ‘Had you not commanded me to 
marry him?” 

“Yes, if he saved you.” 

‘Well, he saved me,” she said in a low voice. “He 
saved me, if not from misfortune, at least from shame.” 

“Then why did he let me believe you dead, —I who- 
mourned so bitterly for you?” repeated the old man. 
‘Why did he leave me to die of despair, when one word, 
one single word, could restore me to life?” 

“Oh, there must be some other snare beneath all this!” 
cried Diane. ‘‘Father, you must uot leave me, and M. 
de Bussy will protect us.” 

“Alas! madame,” said the young man, bowing, “it is 
no longer my duty to penetrate your family secrets. See- 
ing your husband’s strange actions, I was obliged to find 
for you an acknowledged protector. This protector I 
brought from Méridor. You are near your father. I 
shall retire.” 

“He is right,” replied the old man, with sadness, 
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*M. de Monsoreau feared the Duc d’ Anjouts anger. M.de 
Bussy also fears it.” 

Diane gave the young man a glance that meant, “You, 
who are called the brave Bussy, do you fear M. le Due 
d’Anjou as M. de Monsoreau might fear him?” 

Bussy understood Diane’s look, and smiled. 

“Monsieur le Baron,” said he, “forgive me, I pray you, 
for the strange question I am about to ask; and you, 
madame, will excuse me, I hope, fur the sake of the 
service I wish to render you.” 

Both looked at Bussy and waited. 

“Monsieur le Baron,” resumed the latter, ‘I beg you to 
ask Madaine de Monsoreau —” 

He laid particular stress on these last words, which made 
Diane’s cheek turn pale. Bussy saw that he had given her 
pain, and resumed, — 

“Ask your daughter if she is happy in this marriage 
which you had ordered, and to which she consented.” 

Diane clasped her hands and sobbed. ‘his was the only 
answer she could give Bussy. It is true that no other 
would have been so positive. The baron’s eyes filled with 
tears as he began to see that his rather too hasty friend- 
ship for M. de Monsoreau would be the source of great 
unhappiness to his daughter. 

“Now,” said Bussy, ‘it is therefore true, monsieur, 
that without being forced to it by cunning or violence, 
you gave your daughter’s hand to M. de Monsoreau?” 

“Yes, if he saved her.” 

“And he did save her. Then there is no need for me to | 
ask if you intend to keep the word you pledged.” 

“That is a law for all, and particularly for gentlemen; 
and you, monsieur, should know it better than any. 
M. de Monsoreau has saved my daughter according to 
her own statement. My daughter therefore belongs to 
him.” 
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Ah,” murmured the young woman, “would that I were 
dead! ” 

“Madame,” said Bussy, “you see I was right in saying 
that there is nothing more for me to do here. Monsieur le 
Baron gives you to M, de Monsoreau, and you yourself 
promised to give yourself to him if you could see your 
father again.” 

‘Ah, do not tear my heart, M. de Bussy!” cried Madame 
de Monsoreau, going up to the young man; “my father 
does not know that I fear this man; my father does not 
know that I hate him. He persists in seeing a savior in 
him, while I, —I who am enlightened by instinct, — I per- 
sist 10 saying that this man is my tormentor.” 

“Diane, Diane,” cried the baron, “he saved you!” 

“Yes,” cried Bussy, drawn beyond the limits wherein 
his prudence and delicacy had hitherto held him, “yes; 
but supposing the danger were less great than you believed, 
supposing this danger were fictitious, supposing —I know 
not what. Listen, baron: there is beneath all this some 
maystery which I must and will solve. But I protest that 
if I had had the happiness to find myself in M. de Mon- 
soreau’s place, I too would have saved your beautiful and 
innocent daughter from dishonor; but by the God in heaven 
who hears me, I would not have made her pay for this 
service.” 

“He loved her,” said M. de Méridor, who himself felt 
how odious M. de Monsoreau’s conduct had been; “and 
we must forgive love.” | 

“And I,” cried Bussy, “do I not —” 

But frightened by the avowal which was about to escape 
from his heart, Bussy stopped, and the flash from his eyes 
completed better than words could have done the meaning 
of his phrase. 

Diane understood, and perhaps better than if it had been 
spoken. 
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“Well,” she said with a blush, “you ‘have understood 
me, have you not? Well, my friend, my brother, — you 
have claimed these two titles, and I give them to you, — 
well, my friend and brother, can you do something for me?” 

‘But the Duc d’Anjou! the Duc d’Anjou!” murmured 
the old man, who always saw before him the threatening 
danger of royal anger. 

“TIT am not of those who fear the anger of princes, 
Seigneur Augustin,” replied the young man; “and I am 
either very much mistaken, or we shall have no cause to 
fear this anger. If you will let me, M. de Méridor, I 
Shall make you such a friend of the Duc d’Anjou that 
he will protect you from M. de Monsoreau, from whom 

comes the real danger, —an unknown but certain van gen 
invisible but perhaps inevitable.” 

“But if the duke learn that Diane is still alive, all will 
be lost,” said the old man. 

“Come,” said Bussy, “I see that in spite of all I have 
said, you still believe in M. de Monsoreau more than you 
doinme. Let us speak no more of it. Reject my offer, 
Monsieur le Baron, reject the all-powerful aid I was about 
to call to help you. Throw yourself into the arms of the 
man who has so well justified your confidence. I have 
spoken, my task is done, and there is nothing more for me 
to do here. Adieu, Seigneur Augustin! Adieu, madame. 
You shall see me no more; I retire.” 

“Oh!” eried Diane, seizing the young man’s hand. 
“ Have I weakened for one instant? Have I returned to 
him? No! On my knees, I implore.you not to abandon 
me.” 

Bussy clasped Diane’s beautiful, pleading hands, and all 
his anger fell as falls the snow that melts on the mountain- 
tops beneath the warm sun of May. 

“Since you ask me,” said Bussy, “very well, madame, 
Yes, I accept the holy mission you have intrusted to me, 
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and within three days, —for I must have the time to join 
the Duc d’Anjou, who has accompanied the king on a 
pilgrimage to Chartres, — within three days you will see 
something new, or may I lose my name of Bussy.” 

Then approaching, with an intoxication that made his 
eyes flash fire, — 

“We are allied against Monsoreau,” he whispered to 
her. ‘‘ Remember that it was not he who brought back your 
father, and do not be false to me.” 

And pressing the baron’s hand for the last time, he 
rushed from the room. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


HOW BROTHER GORENFLOT AWOKE, AND OF THE WELCOME 
HE MET WITH AT HIS CONVENT. 


WE had left our friend Chicot in ecstasy before the unin- 
terrupted sleep and the no less splendid snoring of Brother 
Gorenflot. He madea sign to the innkeeper to retire and 
carry away the light, after having strictly enjoined him 
not to say a word to the worthy brother about his having 
gone out at ten o’clock at night, and returned only at three 
o'clock in the morning. 

As Maitre Bonhomet had noticed one thing, —that in 
all the relations between the monk and the jester, it was 
always the jester who paid, —he held the jester in high 
esteem, whereas he had, on the contrary, very little ven- 
eration for the monk. 

He therefore promised Chicot that under no considera- 
tion would he open his mouth about the events of the night 
before, and retired, leaving the two friends in the dark, 
as he had been instructed to do. 

Chicot soon perceived a thing which excited his admira- 
tion. This was that Brother Gorenflot snored and spoke 
at the same time. This did not indicate, as we might 
believe, a conscience torn with remorse, but a stomach 
overfilled with food. The words uttered by Gorenflot in 
his sleep, when added to each other, formed a horrible 
mixture of sacred eloquence and bacchie maxims. 

However, Chicot perceived that if he remained in utter 
datkness he would have some difficulty in effecting his 
restitution in such a manner that Gorenflot, on awaking, 
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_sBhould suspect nothing. He might, in fact, in the dark- 
ness, tread on one of the monk’s four limbs, which lay in 
directions unknown to him; and the pain might draw him 
from his lethargy. Chicot therefore blew upon the embers 
to throw some glimmer of light upon the scene. 

At the noise of this breath, Gorenflot ceased to snore, 
and murmured, — 

“Brethren, this is a most ferocious wind; it is the breath 
of the Lord, and this breath inspires me.” 

Then he began to snore again. Chicot waited for an 
instant until sleep had resumed its sway, and began to 
unwrap the monk. 

“Br-r-r-r-ou!’’ said Gorenflot. ‘How cold! That will 
keep the grapes from ripening.” 

Chicot stopped in the midst of his operation, which he 
resumed a moment later. 

“You know my zeal, brethren,” coutinued the monk, 
‘for the Church, and for Monseigneur le Duc de Guise.” 

“Rascal!” said Chicot. 

“Here is my opinion,” said Gorenflot; “but it is 
certain — ” 

‘What is certain?” asked Chicot, raising the monk to 
slip on his robe. 

“Tt is certain that man is stronger than wine. Brother 
Gorenflot fought against the wine like Jacob against the 
angel, and Brother Gorenflot conquered the wine.” 

Chicot shrugged his shoulders. This sudden movement 
caused the monk to open his eyes, and above him he saw 
Chicot’s smile, which seemed livid and sinister in that 
uncertain light. 

* Ah, no phantoms, no goblins!” said the monk, as 
though he were complaining to some familiar demon who 
forgot the compact made between them. 

“He 1s dead drunk,” said Chicot, as he rolled Gorenflot 
in his robe, and brought the cow] over his head. 
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“Ah, that is good!” grumbled the monk; “the sexton 
has closed the chancel door, and’ the wind no longer 
blows in.” 

“Wake up now, if you choose,” said Chicot. “I don’t 
care.” 

“The Lord has heard my prayer,” murmured the monk, 
‘and the wind which he bad sent to freeze the vines has 
changed into a gentle zephyr.” 

“Amen!” said Chicot, and making a pillow of the nap- 
kins and a sheet of the table-cloth, he went to sleep by the 
side of his companion, after having arranged the empty 
bottles and dirty plates the best way he could. 

The bright daylight shining in his eyes, and the host’s 
shrill voice in the kitchen scolding the scullions, succeeded 
in penetrating through the thick mists that clouded Goren- 
flot’s thoughts. He raised himself up, and with the aid of 
his two hands, succeeded in establishing himself on that 
portion of his anatomy which Nature has given to man to 
be his principal centre of gravity. 

Having, not without difficulty, accomplished this feat, 
Gorenflot began to consider the significant confusion of the 
crockery, then Chicot, who, thanks to the graceful curve 
of one of his elbows, did not lose a single one of the monk’s 
movements. Chicot pretended to snore in a manner that 
reflected great credit on the powers of imitation of which 
we have already spoken. 

‘Broad daylight!” cried the monk; “corbleu/ broad day- 
light! It seems I have spent the night here.” 

Then, collecting his thoughts, — 

“And the abbey!” said he. “oh, oh!” 

He began to tie the cords of his robe, — a detail to which 
Chicot had not attended. 

‘All the same,” said he, “I had a strange dream. I 
thought I was dead, and wrapped up in a shroud stained 
with blood.” 
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Gorenflot was not entirely mistaken. When he half 
waked up, he had taken the table-cloth for a shroud, and 
the wine-stains for blood-stains. 

Luckily it was a dream,” said Gorenflot, looking again 
about him. During this survey his eyes rested on Chicot, 
who, feeling himself under observation, snored with 
renewed vigor. 

‘What a fine sight is a drunken man!” said Gorenflot, 
gazing at Chicot with admiration. “How lucky he is to 
sleep so! Ah, but he is not in my position!” he added. 

And he gave a sigh which rose to the pitch of Chicot’s 
snores, so that the sigh would probably have waked up the 
Gascon had he been really asleep. 

“What if I woke him up to ask his advice,” said the 
monk; ‘‘he is a man of good counsel.” 

Chicot tripled the dose ; and his snores, which had before 
reached the pitch of the organ, now became an imitation 
of thunder. 

“No,” resumed Gorenflot, “that would give him too 
many advantages over me. I shall find a good lie without 
him. But whatever may be the lie,” continued the monk, 
“T shall find it very difficult to escape the dungeon. It is 
not the confinement that frightens me, it is the bread-and- 
water diet which results from it. If, at least, I had a 
little money to bribe the brother jailer — ” 

Chicot, having heard this, gently drew from his pocket 
a well-filled purs2, which he hid under his body. This 
was not a useless precaution. More contrite than ever, 
Gorenflot approached his friend, and murmured these 
melancholy words, — 

“Tf he were awake, he would not refuse me a crown; 
but his sleep is sacred to me —and [I shall take it.” 

At these words Brother Gorenflot, who had been sitting 
up all this time, knelt down, and leaning over Chicot, 
deftly searched the sleeper’s pocket. 
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Chicot, in spite of the example which had been given 
him, did not judge it expedient to call on his familiar 
demon, so he let Gorenflot search both pockets of his 
doublet. 

“This is singular!” said the monk. “Nothing in his 
pockets. Ah, it may be in his hat!” 

While the monk was examining the hat, Chicot poured 
the contents of his purse into his hand, and replaced it flat 
and empty in his hose pocket. 

“ Nothing in the hat?” said the monk. “Iam surprised; 
for my friend Chicot is a jester full of reason, and never 
goes out without money. Ah, the scamp!” he added, with 
a broad smile, which stretched his mouth from ear to ear, 
“T forgot your breeches;” and slipping his hand into 
Chicot’s hose, he drew out the empty purse. 

“Jesus!” he murmured; “and who will pay the bill?” 

This thought produced a powerful effect on the monk. 
He immediately got on his Jegs, and with a rapid, if some- 
what unsteady step, he made for the door, passed through 
the kitchen without entering into conversation with his 
host, in spite of the latter’s advances, and fled. 

Then Chicot replaced the money in the purse, and the 
purse in his pocket, and leaning on the window in a ray 
of sunshine, he forgot Gorenflot in a deep meditation. 

However, the worthy monk, with his wallet on his 
shoulder, continued his way with that composed expres- 
sion which the passers-by might mistake for meditation, 
but which was in reality nothing but preoccupation. 
Gorenflot was in search of one of those good lies used by 
the monk on a spree or the belated soldier. The main fact 
is always the same, while the details may be made more 
elaborate according to the liar’s imagination. But he had 
hardly entered the Rue Saint-Jarques, when the great 
movement operated by the brothers at the very moment 
when they perceived him, gave him the most dreadful 
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feeling of terror he had ever experienced in his whole 
life. 

“They are speaking of me,” said he. “They are point- 
ing to me, waiting for me. They looked for me last night, 
my absence caused a scandal. I am lost!” 

His head swam. A mad idea of flight flashed through 
his brain; but several monks came forward to meet him. 
He was undoubtedly pursued. Brother Gorenflot did jus- 
tice to himself. He was not cut out for flight. He would 
soon be caught, bound, and dragged to the convent. He 
preferred resignation. He therefore advanced dejectedly 
towards his companions, who seemed to hesitate to come 
and speak to him. 

Alas!” said Gorenflot; “they even pretend not to know 
me. Iam a stumbling-block.” 

Finally one of them, bolder than the rest, went up to 
Gorenflot, — 

‘Poor, dear brother!” said he. 

Gorenflot sighed, and rolled up his eyes. 

“You know that the prior is waiting for you,” said 
another. 

“Ah, mon Dieu!” 

“Oh, mon Dieu! yes;” added a third. ‘He said that 
you should be brought to him as soon as you returned to 
the convent,” 

“This is what I feared,” said Gorenflot; and more dead 
than alive, he entered the convent, the ponderous door of 
which closed behind him. — 

‘Ah, it is you!” cried the brother doorkeeper. “Come 
quick, quick! the reverend prior, Joseph Foulon, is asking 
for you.” And taking Gorenflot by the hand, he conducted 
him, or rather dragged him, to the prior’s chamber. There, 
too, all the doors were closed behind him. 

Gorenflot looked down, fearing to meet the prior’s angry 
glance. He felt alone, abandoned by all, during an inter- 
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view with his superior, who was irritated against him, and 
with very good cause. 

“Ah, here you are at last!” said the abbot. 

“Reverend Father —” stammered the monk. 

“What uneasiness you have caused us!” said the prior. 

“You are really too good, Father,” resumed Gorenflot, 
who did not understand this indulgent tone, which he did 
not eapect. 

“You were afraid to return after last night’s scene, wera 
you not?” 

“T confess that I did not dare return,” said the monk, 
while the cold perspiration gathered on his brow. 

“Ah, dear brother! dear brother! ’’ said the abbot; “you 
did something very imprudent and bold.” 

“Let me explain to you, Father.” 

“What have you to explain? Your outburst —” 

“T need not explain,” said Gorenflot; “so much the 
better, as I found it very embarrassing to do so.” 

“TI understand perfectly. A moment of exaltation, of 
enthusiasm, carried you off. Exaltation is a holy virtue, 
enthusiasm is a sacred feeling; but virtues become vices 
if carried to excess. The most honorable sentiments are 
reprehensible if exaggerated.” 

“Pardon me, holy Father,” said Gorenflot; “but if you 
understand, I donot. Of what outburst do you speak?” 

“Of the one you made last night,” 

“Out of the convent?” timidly asked the monk. 

‘Not at all; in the convent.” 

“T made an outburst in the convent?” 

“Yes, you.” 

Gorenflot scratched his nose. He began to understand 
that they were playing at cross purposes. 

‘‘T am as good a Catholic as you, yet your boldness 
frightened me.” 

‘‘My boldness!” said Gorenflot; “was I very bold?” 
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“More than bold, my son; it was temerity.” 

“Alas! you must forgive a still uncurbed temper. I 
sha:: amend, good Father.” 

“Yes; but in the mean while I cannot help fearing the 
sonsequences for you and forus. If the thing had taken 
place in our presence alone, it would not matter.” 

“What!” suid Gorenflot, “is it known outside? ” 

“No doubt. You know there were present more than 
a hundred laymen who did not lose a word of your 
speech.” 

“Of my speech!” said Gorenflot, more and more 
astonished. ; 

‘‘T acknowledge that it was fine, and that the applause 
must have intoxicated you, that the unanimous assent 
must have turned your head. But that it should go so 
far as to propose a procession through the streets of Paris, 
offering to wear a cuirass, and make an appeal to all good 
Catholics, with helmet and musket, — you will admit that 
this is going a little too far.” 

Gorenflot looked at the prior, and every shade of surprise 
was reflected in his eyes. 

“Now,” continued the abbot, ‘‘there is a way of concili- 
ating everything. This religious fervor, now bubbling in 
your heart, would be hurtful to you in Paris, where so 
many evil thinking ones are watching you. I desire that 
you should go and spend it —” 

“Where, good Father?” asked Gorenflot, convinced that 
he would be sens to the dungeon. 

“Tn the provinces.” 

“An exile?” cried Gorenflot. 

“By remaining here something much worse might happen 
to you, dearly beloved brother.” 

“And what can happen to me?” 

“A criminal lawsuit, which would in all probability 
bring imprisonment for life, if not death.” 
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Gorenflot turned deadly pale. He could not under- 
stand how he ran the risk of suffering imprisonment for 
life, and even the penalty of death, for having become 
intoxicated in a tavern, and having spent a night out of the 
convent. 

‘While submitting to this temporary exile, my dear 
brother, not only do you escape the danger, but you also 
plant the standard of faith in the provinces. What you 
said and did last night is dangerous and even impos- 
sible beneath the eyes of the king and his accursed favorites ; 
but in the provinces it becomes easier to execute. Set out 
at once, Brother Gorenflot. It may be already too late, 
and the archers may have received orders to arrest 
you.” 

“What are you saying, Reverend Father?” stammered 
the monk, as he rolled his eyes about in terror. Ag the 
prior, whose gentleness had first surprised him, spoke on, 
he was astonished at the proportions attained by a sin, 
which was, after all, very trifling. “The archers, you say? 
And what have I to do with the archers? ” 

“You have nothing to do with them; but they might 
have something to do with you.” 

“But have I been denounced?” asked Brother Gorenflot. 

“T would wager it. Depart! depart !” 

‘Depart, Reverend Father!” said Gorenflot, astounded; 
“that is very easy to say. But how shall I live after I 
leave here?” 

“Eh! nothing is easier. You beg for the convent; there 
is a means of existence. By begging you have hitherto 
fed others; you will now feed yourself in that way. Then 
be assured that the system you have developed will give 
you enough partisans in the provinces for me to have the 
certainty that you shall not want for anything. But go! 
for God’s sake, go! and do not return until you are 
summoned.” 
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And the prior, after having tenderly embraced Gorenflot, 
pushed him gently but firmly to the door of his cell. 

There all the convent was assembled, awaiting Brother 
Gorenflot. No sooner had he appeared than all rushed to 
him and each one wished to touch his hands, his neck, his 
clothes. Some even carried veneration so far as to kiss 
the hem of his gown. 

Adieu!” said one, pressing him to his heart; “adieu! 
you are a holy man; do no forget me in your prayers.” 

“Bah!” said Gorenflot; “am Iaholy man? Well!” 

* Adieu, brave champion of the faith!” said another, 
pressing his hand. “Adieu! Godfrey de Bouillon was 
nothing compared to you.” 

“Adieu, martyr!” said the third one, kissing the end 
of his cord; ‘blindness still dwells among us, but the hour 
of light will come.” 

Gorenflot found himself carried thus from arm to arm, 
from embrace to embrace, and from epithets to epithets, as 
far as the street door, which closed behind him so soon as 
he had crossed the threshold. Gorenflot looked at that 
door with an expression which nothing could render, and 
finally went out of Paris, walking backwards, as if the 
avenging angel had showed him the point of his flaming 
sword. 

The only thing he said us he passed the gate was, — 

“The devil take me! they are all mad. If not, Heaven 
help me, it is I who am mad!” 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


HOW BROTHER GORENFLOT REMAINED CONVINCED THAT HE 
WAS A SOMNAMBULIST, AND BITTERLY DEPLORED THIS 
INFIRMITY. 


Untit the fatal day we have now reached,—the day on 
which this unexpected persecution fell upon the poor monk, 
— Brother Gorenflot had led a contemplative life, going out 
early when he wished to breathe the fresh air, later when 
he wished to enjoy the sunshine. Trusting in God, and in 
the kitchen of the abbey, he had never thought of procuring 
for himself anything beyond the rather worldly, and, after 
all, rare extras of the Corne d’Abondance. These extras 
were dependent on the caprices of the faithful, and could 
only be taken from the gifts in money, which Gorenflot 
compelled to halt as he passed the Rue Saint-Jacques. 
After these halts, the gifts entered the convent, diminished 
by the sum left on the way. There was also his friend 
Chicot, who liked good dinners and boon companions. But 
Chicot was most irregular in his habits. The monk some- 
times saw him five or six days in succession, then would go 
three weeks, a month, or six weeks, without seeing the 
jester, who either remained with the king, or accompanied 
him on one of his pilgrimages, or else went on a business 
or pleasure trip for himself. Gorenflot was therefore one 
of those monks for whom, as for certain soldiers, the world 
began with the superior of the house, —that is to say, the 
volonel of the convent,—and ended with the empty pot. 
Therefore this soldier of the Church had never imagined 
that the day would come when he would be forced to set 
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out in quest of adventures. If he had even had some money; 
but the prior’s answer to his request had been simple and 
devoid of apostolic ornament, like that fragment from Saint 
Luke: ‘Seek, and thou shalt find.” 

Gorenflot, as he reflected that he would be obliged to go 
and seek far away, felt weary before beginning. 

However, the first thing to be done was to save himself 
from the danger which threatened him, —an unknown 
but pressing danger, judging from the words of his 
superior, 

The poor monk was not one of those who can disguise 
their physique, and escape detection by some clever meta- 
morphosis. He therefore resolved to get as far away as 
possible, and with this resolution, rapidly passed the Porte 
Bordelle, and went carefully by the sentinels and Swiss 
guards, fearing that the archers mentioned by the abbot of 
Sainte-Genevieve might prove to be only too tangible 
realities. 

But once in the open air, once in the country, five 
hundred feet beyond the city walls, when he saw on the 
roadside that first green grass of spring that shows itself 
above ground; when he saw the glorious sun above the 
horizon, solitude extending right and left, and the murmur- 
ing city behind him, he seated himself on the edge of a 
ditch, and resting his double chin in his large, fat hand, 
scratched the end of his square nose with his forefinger, 
and began a revery accompanied by groans. 

With the exception of the cythara, which was lacking, 
Gorenflot resembled one of those Hebrews who, hanging 
their harp on the weeping willow-tree, furnished in the 
time of the famous desolation of Jerusalem, the text for the 
famous verse, ‘Super flumina Babylonis,” and the subject 
of a myriad of melancholy pictures. 

Gorenflot groaned all the more that nine o’clock was 
approaching, and that was the dinner hour at the convent. 
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The monks were behindhand in civilization as befits men 
detached from all things mundane, and in the year of grace 
1578, followed the habits of the good king Charles V., who 
dined at eight o’clock in the morning, after his mass. 

It would be as useless to enumerate all the ideas that 
came into Gorenflot’s mind as he sat hungrily thinking as 
to count the grains of sand blown about on the seashore on 
a windy day. 

The first idea, and the most difficult one to get rid of, we 
must confess, was to return to Paris, go straight to the 
convent and tell the prior that he positively preferred 
imprisonment to exile, and consented to be scourged, if 
necessary, twice a day, provided they would engage to 
furnish him daily with his meals, which he would even 
consent to reduce to five. 

This idea, which furrowed the poor monk’s brain for 
more than a whole quarter of an hour, was followed by 
another a little more practicable. This was to go straight 
to the Corne d’Abondance, ask for Chicot, even if he were 
still asleep, expose the deplorable situation in which he 
found himself after his bacchanal suggestions, to which he, 
Gorenflot, should have found the strength to resist, and 
obtain a small pension from that generous friend. This 
plan occupied Gorenflot for another quarter of an hour, 
because his was a judicious mind and the idea was not 
without some merit. 

There was also another idea which was not wanting in 
audacity, and which consisted in re-entering through the 
Porte Saint-Germain or the Tour de Nesle, and clandes- 
tinely continuing his collections in Paris. He knew the 
good places, the fertile corners, the little streets where cer- 
tain housewives, owners of delightful chickens, always had 
some fat capon to throw into his wallet. He saw, in the grate- 
ful mirror of his memory, a certain house, the inhabitants of 
which made preserves of all kinds every summer, with the 
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principal object — at least, s0 was Brother Gorenflot pleased 
to imagine — of throwing into the monk’s wallet, in exchange 
for his paternal benediction, either a quart of quince jelly, or 
a dozen candied nuts, or a box of dried apples, the mere 
odor of which sufficed to make a dead man thirsty. It 
inust be confessed that Brother Gorenflot’s thoughts were 
principally centred on the pleasures of the table and the 
delights of rest; sometimes he could not help thinking 
without a pang of the devil’s two lawyers, who would 
appear against him on the judgment day, and who were 
called Laziness and Gluttony. But in the mean while, our 
worthy friend was treading, not without remorse perhaps, 
but was nevertheless treading the primrose path which leads 
to the bottomless pit; where, like Scylla and Charybdis, the 
two mortal sins were forever howling. 

Therefore, this last plan seemed pleasant to him; this 
style of life seemed the one to which he appeared to be 
naturally destined ; but to accomplish this plan and lead 
this life, it was necessary to remain in Paris and run the 
risk of meeting the archers, the Swiss, or the ecclesiastical 
authorities, all of whom constituted a rather serious danger 
for a vagabond monk. 

Then there was another drawback ; the treasurer of Sainte- 
Genevieve’s Convent was too careful to leave Paris without 
a brother collector. Gorenflot was therefore in imminent 
danger of finding himself face to face with a colleague 
who would have over him the unquestionable advantage of 
being in the lawful exercise of his functions. 

These ideas filled our worthy friend with terror, and we 
must admit that it was not without reason. 

He had reached this point of his soliloquies and his 
apprehensions, when he saw, coming through the Porte 
Bordelle, a horseman, who soon shook the ground beneath 
his horse’s hoofs.. This man alighted near a house situated 
about a hundred feet from the spot where Gorenflot wag 
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seated. He knocked; the door opened, and horse and rider 
disappeared into the house. Gorenflot observed this cir. 
cumstance, because he had envied this man who had a horse 
and could therefore sell it. 

But after an instant the horseman, whom Gorenflot 
recognized by his cloak, —the horseman, we say, left the 
house ; and as there was aclump of trees at a short distance, 
and a pile of stones before these trees, he went and 
stationed himself between the trees and this bastion of 
a new kind. 

“This is surely some ambush being prepared,” murmured 
Gorenflot. “If I were on better terms with the archers, I 
would go and inform them; orif I were braver, I would 
oppose it.” 

At this moment the ambushed man, whose eyes only left 
the city gate to inspect the vicinity with a certain uneasi- 
ness, perceived, in one of those rapid glances, which he 
threw to the right or to the left, Gorenflot, still seated and 
still holding his chin in his hand. This sight annoyed him, 
and he pretended to be walking around with no purpose. 

“That walk,” said Gorenflot, “that appearance, seems 
familiar; but no, it is impossible.” 

At this moment the unknown man, whose back was 
turned to Gorenflot, suddenly =ank down as if the muscles 
of his legs had given way beneath him. He had just heard 
the sound of horses’ hoofs coming from the city. 

In fact, three men, two of whom seemed to be lackeys, 
three good mules, and three portmanteaux, came slowly 
from Paris through the Porte Bordelle. So soon as he 
perceived them, the man near the stones made himseli 
even smaller, if that were possible, and crawling, rather 
than walking, reached the group of trees; then choosing 
the largest one, he hid behind it in the position of the 
hunter lying in wait. 

The cavalcade rode on without seeing, or rather without 
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noticing him; whereas, on the contrary, the man devoured it 
with his eyes. 

“Tt is I who have prevented the crime from being com- 
mitted,” said Gorenflot, to himself, “and my presence on 
the road at this precise momeut is one of those manifesta- 
tions of the Divine will such as would be needed to provide 
me with a breakfast.” 

The cavalcade having ridden by, the man re-entered the 
house. 

“Good!” said Gorenflot, ‘either I am much mistaken, 
or this circumstance will procure for me the much desired 
boon. Man who watches hates spies. Here is a secret in 
my possession, and were it worth only six farthings, — well! 
I shall put a price on it.” 

Without delay Gorenflot wended his way towards the 
house; but as he approached, he remembered the horseman’s 
martial bearing, the long sword that hung at his side, and 
the terrible look in his eye as he watched the passing of 
the men; then he said to himself, — 

“T believe I was positively mistaken, and that such a 
man will not allow himself to be intimidated.” 

At the door, Gorenflot was quite convinced, and he no 
longer scratched his nose, but his ear. All at once his 
face lighted up. | 

‘ An idea!” he said. 

The awakening of an idea in the monk’s sleepy brain 
was such a progress that he himself was surprised; but 
even in those days there was a saying that Necessity is 
mother to Invention. 

“Anideal” he repeated, — “and a rather ingenious idea. 
I shall say to him: ‘ Monsieur, every man has his plans, his 
desires, his hopes. I shall pray for your plans; give me 
something.’ If his plans are evil ones, of which I have no 
doubt, he will have a double need of prayers, and will give 
Ine some alms for that purpose, and I shall put the case 
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before the first learned priest I may meet. I shall ascer- 
tain whether we must pray for plans which we do not 
know, but which we suspect, to be bad. I shall do what- 
ever the priest will tell me; consequently he will be 
responsible, not I. And if I meet no priest — Well! if 
I meet no priest, as there is some doubt, I shall abstain. In 
the mean time, I shall have breakfasted with the alms of 
the man with the evil intentions.” 

In consequence of this determination, Gorenflot placed 
himself along the wall and waited. Five minutes later the 
door opened and the horse and rider reappeared, the one 
carrying the other. Gorenflot approached. 

“Monsieur,” said he, “if five Paters and five Aves for 
the success of your plans would be agreeable to you—” 

The man turned his head towards the monk. 

‘Gorenflot !” cried he. 

* Monsieur Chicot!” said the monk, in amazement. 

“Where in the devil are you going ?” asked Chicot. 

“YT do not know; and you?” 

It is different with me, —I know,” said Chicot. “I am 
going straight before me.” 

“Very far?” 

“Until I stop. But you, my friend, since you cannot tell 
me how you come to be here, I suspect one thing.” 

‘What is it ?” 

“That you were spying on me.” 

“Good heavens! I spying on you! May the Lord pre- 
serve me! I saw you, —that is all.” 

“Saw what?” 

‘Saw you wees the passage of the mules.” 

“You are crazy.” 

“Nevertheless, your eyes seemed very attentive from 
behind those stones.” 

‘Listen, Gorenflot, I wish to build a house outside of the 
walls; these stones are mine, and I was making sure that 
they are of good quality.” ~ 
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‘Ah, that is different,” said the monk, who did not 
believe a word of what Chicot was telling him; “I was 
mistaken.” 

‘But you, yourself, what are you doing outside the walls 
of Paris?” 

« Alas! Monsieur Chicot, I am exiled,” replied Gorenflot, 
with a deep sigh. 

‘What ?” asked Chicot, 

Exiled, I tell yo .” 

And Gorenflot, dr+ ping himself in his gown, straightened 
up and threw back ‘is head with that imperative look of 
the man to whom s. ae great misfortune gives the right tu 
demand his fellow creatures’ pity. 

‘My brethren reject me from their fold,” he continued. 
“T am excommunicated, anathematized.” 

‘“Pshaw! and why so?” 

“Listen, Monsieur Chicot,” said the monk, laying his 
hand on his heart; “you may believe me if you will, but 
upon my word I don’t know.” 

‘Ts it not because you may have been drinking your fill 
last night ? ” 

‘What a horrible joke! You know perfectly well what 
I did last night.” 

“Yes,” replied Chicot, ‘from eight o’clock until ten, 
but not from ten until three.” 

“ How from ten until three ?” 

‘‘No doubt you went out at ten o’clock.”’ 

“TI?” said Gorenflot, looking at the Gascon with eyes 
dilated by surprise. 

“Yes; and I asked you where you were going.” 

“Where I was going,— you asked me that?” 

“Yes” 

“ And what did I answer ?” 

“You said you were going to make a speech.” 

“There is truth in all this,” said Gorenflot very much 
shaken. 
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“ Parbleu! it is so true that you recited to me a part of 
your speech; it was very long.” 

“It was in three parts ; that is the division recommended 
by Aristotle.” 

“There were even some terrible things against King 
Henri III. in your discourse.” 

‘ Bah!” said Gorenflot. 

“ So terrible that I should not be surprised if you were 
pursued as the instigator of the troubles.” 

‘‘Monsieur Chicot, you open my eyes. Did I seem very 
much awake when I spoke to you?” 

“T must say, my friend, that you had astrange look; 
your eyes particularly were quite fixed. You seemed to be 
awake and yet to be talking in your sleep.” 

‘“‘ However,” said Gorenflot, “I am sure of having waked 
up this morning at the Corne d’Abondance, even though 
the devil himself should swear to the contrary.” 

“Well, what is there surprising in that ?” 

“How! what is there surprising since you say that I left 
the Corne d’Abondance at ten o’clock ?” 

“Yes, but you returned at three o’clock in the morning ; 
and to prove it, I shall even say that you left the door 
open, and that I was very cold.” 

‘So was I,” said Gorenflot; ‘I remember.” 

You see!” replied Chicot. 

‘Tf what you tell me be true —” 

‘How! if what I tell you be true? My friend, it is true. 
Ask Maitre Bonhomet.” 

“ Maitre Bonhomet ? ” 

No doubt it was he who opened the door. J must even 
say that you were filled with pride when you returned, and 
I said to you, ‘ Fie! pride is not befitting a man, particularly 
when that man.is a monk.’ ” 

‘¢ And what was the cause of this pride ? ” 


“The success of your speech, and the compliments you 
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received from the Duc de Guise, the cardinal, and M. de 
Mayenne,—muay God preserve him!” added the Gascon, 
raising his hat. 

‘Then all is made clear to me,” said Gorenfiot. 

“That is lucky; you therefore acknowledge that you did 
go to this assembly. What the devil did you call it? 
Wait a second! The assembly of the Holy Union, —thiut 
is it.” 

Gorenflot dropped his head on his breast and uttered a 
groan. 

“Tam a somnambulist,” he said. “I suspected it long 
ago.” 

“Somnambulist ? ’said Chicot. “ What does that mean?” 

“That means, Monsieur Chicot,” said the monk, “ that 
with me the mind overrules the matter to such a point 
that while the matter is asleep the mind watches, and then 
the mind commands the matter which, though asleep, is 
forced to obey.” 

‘Eh, my friend,” said Chicot, “this greatly resembles 
magic. If you are possessed, own up to it frankly; a man 
who walks in his sleep, who gesticulates in his sleep, who 
mnakes speeches in which he attacks the king, and always 
in his sleep,—ventre de biche/ it is not natural. Away, 
Beelzebub! Vade retro Satanas!” 

And Chicot made his horse move aside. 

‘So you abandon me too, Monsieur Chicot,” said Gorenflot. 
“Tu quoqgue, Brute. Ah, I never would have believed that 
of you.” 

And the monk, in despair, tried to modulate a sob. 

Chicot took pity on this immense despair, which appeared 
only the more terrible for being concentrated. 

“Come,” said he, “ what did you tell me?” 

“When ?” 

* Just now.” 

“Alas! I don’t know. Iam ready to go mad; my head 
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is full, and my stomach empty. Put me on the track, 
Monsieur Chicot.” 

“You spoke of travelling.” 

“That is true; I told you that the reverend prior had 
invited me to travel.” 

“In what direction ? ” 

‘In the direction that would please me,” 

“ And where are you going ?” 

“T don’t know.” Gorenflot raised his two arms to 
heaven. ‘‘May God have mercy on me!” said he. ‘“ Mon- 
sieur Chicot, lend me two francs, to help me on my 
journey.” 

“T shall do better than that,” said Chicot. 

“ Ah, let us see. What will you do?” 

“T too said that I was travelling.” 

‘True, you did say so.” 

‘Well, I shall take you with me.” 

Gorenflot looked suspiciously at the Gascon, as if he did 
not dare believe in such a favor. 

‘But on condition that you will be very good, and I 
shall allow you to be very impious. Do you accept my 
proposition ? ” 

“Do I accept it?” said the monk,— “do I accept it? 
But have we any money to travel ? ” 

“Here,” said Chicot, producing a purse, the graceful 
rotundity of which was very significant. 

Gorenflot gave one joyful bound. 

“How much ?” he asked. 

“One hundred and fifty pistoles.” 

“ And where are we going ?” 

“You shall see.” 

‘When shall we breakfast ? ” 

At once.” 

But what shall I ride ?” asked Gorenflot, with uneasiness, 

“Not my horse, corbeuf/ You would kill it.” 
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“Well,” said Gorenflot, disappointed, “ what shall I do? ” 

“Nothing is more simple. You are fat like Silenus, and 
a drunkard like him. To make the likeness even more 
perfect, I shall buy you an ass.” 

“You are my king, Monsieur Chicot; you are wy 
sun— Take a strong ass— You are my God. Now, 
where shall we breakfast ?”’ 

‘“‘ Here, morbleu /— right here. Look above that door, and 
read if you know how.” 

They had in fact reached a sort of inn. Gorenflot 
followed the direction indicated by Chicot’s finger and 
read, — 

“Ham, eggs, eels, patés, and white wine for sale here.” 

It would be difficult to describe the change in Gorenflot’s 
face at that sight. His countenance beamed, his eyes 
sparkled, his mouth spread from ear to ear, showing a 
double row of white and hungry teeth. Finally, he raised 
his two arms to heaven, and swaying his body to and fro, with 
a sort of rythmical motion, he sang the following song for 
which joy was his only excuse: — 


“ Quand |’fnon est délaché, 
Quand le vin est débouché, 
L’un redresse son oreille, 
L’un sort de la bouteille. 
Mais rien n’est si éventé 
Que le moine en pleine treille. 
Mais rien n’est si débaté 
Que le moine en liberté.” 


_“Very good,” said Chicot; “and to lose no time, my dear 
brother, sit down and eat while ! go in search of an ass.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


HOW GORENFLOT TRAVELLED ON AN ASS NAMED PANURGE, 
AND DURING HIS JOURNEY LEARNED A GREAT MANY THINGS 
OF WHICH HE WAS IGNORANT. 


Wuat made Chicot so indifferent to his own stomach, for 
which he usually had as much condescension as any monk, 
was the fact that before leaving the hostelry of the Corne 
d’A bondance, he had copiously breakfasted. Great passions 
are said to nourish; and Chicot at that moment had a great 
passion. 

He therefore settled Gorenflot before one of the tables of 
the little house, where he was served with ham, eggs, and 
wine, which he caused to disappear with his usual celerity 
and capacity. 

In the mean time, Chicot had gone out in quest of the ass; 
he found the peaceful donkey which was the object of 
Gorenflot’s desires, standing between an ox and a horse in 
the stable of some peasants, at Sceaux. He was four years 
old, of a brownish color, and supported a rather plump body 
on four legs as slender as pipe-stems. At that time, such 
a donkey was worth tweuty crowns. Chicot gave twenty- 
two, and was blessed for his generosity. 

When he returned with his conquest, and conducted it 
into the room where Gorenflot was dining, the latter, who 
had just absorbed half of an eel paté and emptied his third 
bottle, delighted at the sight of his steed, and besides being 
moved to tenderness by the fumes of the wine, threw his 
two arms around the donkey’s neck ; and having embraced 
it on either jaw, introduced between his teeth a long crust 
of bread, which made it bray with delight. 
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“Oh, oh,” said Gorenflot, “the animal has a fine voice, 
and we shall sometimes sing together. Thank you, friend 
Chicot, thank you.” 

The monk immediately called his donkey by the name of 
Panurge. Chicot glanced at the table and saw that without 
any tyranny, he could ask his companion to leave his dinner. 
He therefore said, in that voice which Gorenflot never 
could resist, — 

‘Come, come, my friend, let us start. We shall lunch at 
Melun.” 

Chicot’s tone was so imperative, and yet in the midst of 
this stern command there was such an alluring promise, 
that instead of offering any resistance, Gorenflot repeated : 

“At Melun! at Melun! ” and without hesitating, he made 
use of a chair to clamber on to the ass, whose back was 
covered with a simple leather cushion from which hung two 
strips which were used as stirrups. The monk slipped his 
sandals into the two strips, took the halter in his right hand, 
put his left on his hip, and rode out of the inn as majestic 
as the god to which Chicot had likened him, with great 
justice. 

As to Chicot, he vaulted into the saddle with the skill of a 
consummate rider, and the two horsemen set out immediately 
for Melun at a gentle trot. 

They rode four leagues, then halted fora short while. 
The monk took advantage of the bright sunshine to lie on 
the grass ani sleep. Chicot calculated his distance, and saw 
that to go one hundred and twenty leagues at ten leagues 
a day, if would take twelve days. 

Panurge was idly browsing at a tuft of thisties. Ten 
leagues was all that could be expected of the combined 
strength of a monk and a donkey. Chicot shook his 
head. 

“That is not possible,” he murmured, looking at the monk 
sleeping on the roadside as comfortably as on a feather-bed, 
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‘that is not possible; to follow me, Gorenflot must travel 
at least fifteen leagues a day.” 

As we see, the monk was now ‘subject to nightmares. — 
Chicot pushed his elbow to wake him up, and when he was 
awake, communicated his observation. Gorenflot opened 
his eyes. 

“Are we at Melun?” asked he. ‘Jam hungry.” 

‘No, my friend,” said Chicot, “not yet; and this is why 
T am waking you up. Itis urgent that we should reach 
there. We are going too slowly, ventre de biche! we are 
going too slowly.” 

“Ah, does it make you angry to go slowly, dear 
Monsieur Chicot. The path of life leads upward, since it 
leads to heaven, and it is very fatiguing toascend. Besides, 
why should we hurry ? The longer we take to make the 
journey, the longer we shall be together. Am I not travel- 
ling for the propagation of the faith and for your good 
pleasure? Well, the more slowly we go, the better the 
faith will be propagated ; the more slowly we go, the better 
we shall amuse ourselves. For instance, my advice would 
be to spend a few days at Melun. I am told one can eat 
there excellent eel pdtés, and I should like to make a care- 
ful comparison between the eel padtés of Melun and those 
of other countries. What do you say to that, Monsieur 
Chicot ? ” 

“T say,” replied the Gascon, “that my advice, on the 
contrary, is to go as quickly as possible, not lunching at 
Melun and only supping at Montereau, to regain the lost 
time.” 

Gorenflot looked at his travelling companion with the 
air of a man who does not understand. 

“Come, start quickly,” said Chicot. 

The monk who was lying stretched out with his hands 
clasped under his head, merely sat up and uttered a 


groan. 
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‘ After all,” said Chicot, “if you wish to remain behind 
and travel at your own leisure, you are at liberty to do so.” 

‘Not at all,” said Gorenflot, frightened at the prospect 
of this isolation from which he had just escaped as it were 
by miracle, — “not at all; I follow you, Monsieur Chicot. 
I love you too much to leave you.” 

‘Then in the saddle, friend, — in the saddle!” 

Gorenflot led his ass to a wall and succeeded in settling 
himself on its back. This time, however, he was not 
straddling, but seated sideways, after the fashion of women. 
He pretended it was more convenient to talk; the fact is, 
that the monk had foreseen an increase of speed, so he had 
provided himself with two points to which he could hold 
on, — the mane and the tail. Chicot started at a brisk trot; 
the donkey came behind, braying. 

The first moments seemed terrible to Gorenflot; fortu- 
nately, the portion on which he rested had such a broad 
surface that it was less difficult for him than for another 
to maintain his centre of gravity. 

From time to time Chicot would rise in his stirrups, 
explore the road, and not seeing what he was seeking 
outlined against the horizon, double his speed. 

Gorenflot allowed these first signs of investigation and 
of impatience to pass by without inquiring into the cause, 
preoccupied as he was in retaining his seat; but when he 
had gradually accustomed himself to the pace, and when 
he observed that Chicot still continued this queer mode of 
acting, — 

“Well,” said he, “what are you looking at, dear 
Monsieur Chicot ? ”’ 

“Nothing,” replied the latter; “I am looking to see 
where we are going.” 

‘But we are going to Melun, it seems to me; you said so 
yourself, You had even added —” 

“We make no speed! we make no speed!” said Chicot, 
spurring his horse. 
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What! we make no speed?” said the monk; “but we 
are always trotting.” 

“Gallop! gallop!” said the Gascon, whose horse took 
that gait. 

Panurge, carried away by example, also started at a 
gallop, but his ill-disguised rage boded his rider no good. 
Gorenflot’s suffocations increased. 

“Say, tell me, Monsiour Chicot,” he cried as soon as he 
could speak, “ you call this a pleasure trip? But I am not 
having any pleasure.” 

“ Forward! forward!” replied Chicot. 

‘ But the road is steep.” 

‘Good horsemen always gallop up hill,” 

“Yes, but I do not pretend to be a good horseman.” 

“Then stay behind.” 

“Not at all, ventrebleu/” cried Gorenflot; “not for the 
world!” 

‘Well, then, as I told you, forward, forward!” 

Chicot made his horse go even more rapidly. 

“Panurge is panting!” cried Gorenflot. “ Panurge is 
stopping!” 

“Then good-by, friend,” said Chicot. 

For one instant Gorenflot had an idea of replying in the 
same manner, but he remembered that this horse which he 
cursed from the bottom of his heart, and who carried this 
whimsical man, also carried the purse which was in this 
man’s pocket. He therefore resigned himself, and beating 
the sides of the furious donkey with his sandals, forced 
him to resume his gallop. 

“T shall kill my poor Panurge!” lamentably cried the 
monk, making a decisive appeal to Chicot’s interest as he 
seemed to have no influence on his sensibility. ‘I shall 
kill him, surely!” 

‘Well, kill him, then; kill him!” replied the Gascon, 
who, in spite of this observation to which Gorenflot attached 
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so much importance, in no way slackened his speed; “ kill 
him! We shall buy a mule.” 

As if be had understood these threatening words, the 
donkey left the middle of the road and flew into a little 
hard side path where Gorenflot would not have even dared 
to walk. 

“Help! help!” cried the monk. “TI shall roll into the 
river.” | 

“There is no danger,” said Chicot; “if you fall into the 
river, I guarantee you will float alone.” 

“Qh,” murmured Gorenflot, “I shall die, surely! And 
to think that all this happens to me because I am a 
somnambulist!”? And the monk raised his eyes to heaven 
with a look that meant, “Lord! Lord! what crime have 
I committed that you should inflict such a calamity upon 
me?” 

Chicot, having reached the top of the hill, stopped his 
horse by such a short and sudden movement that the 
animal, taken by surprise, reared backward until it nearly 
fell over. 

Gorenflot, who was not so good a horseman as Chicot, 
and who besides, instead of a bridle had only a halter, 
— Gorenflot, we say, continued his way. 

“Stop, corbeuf/ stop,” cried Chicot. 

But the donkey had accustomed himself to the idea of a 
gallop, and the ideas of a donkey are always tenacious. 

“Stop!” criel Chicot, “or upon my word as a gentleman 
I shall send you a bullet.” 

“What a devil of a man he is!” said Gorenflot to himself, 
‘and what animal can have bitten him ?” 

Then, as Chicot’s voice sounded more and more terrible, 
and the monk already imagined he heard the whistling of 
the bullet with which he was threatened, he executed a 
manceuvre for which his position offered him every facility. 
That was, to slip off his steed ou to the ground. 
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‘'There!” he said, bravely sitting down and clutching 
the donkey’s halter with both hands. Panurge dragged 
him a few steps, but finally stopped. 7 

Then Gorenflot looked for Chicot, to read on the latter’s 
face those marks of satisfaction which would be the inev- 
itable result of so. cleverly executed a manmuvre. Chicot 
was concealed behind a rock, and continued from there 
his threatening signals. 

This precaution made the monk understand that there 
was something in the air. He looked down the road and 
perceived, five hundred yards ahead of them, three men 
peacefully riding their mules. At the first glance he 
recognized the travellers who had left Paris that morning 
through the Porte Bordelle, and whom Chicot had so 
eagerly watched from behind a tree. 

Chicot waited in the same position until the three trav- 
ellers were out of sight; then only did he rejoin his 
companion, who had remained in the same place where he 
had fallen, still holding Panurge’s halter in his hands. 

“Ah, ah,” said Gorentflot who was beginning to lose 
patience, “will you explain to me, Monsicur Chicot, what 
we are doing? Just now, you made me run at breakneck 
specd, and now we must stop short where we are.” 

“My good friend,” said Chicot, “I wished to know 
whether your donkey came of a good race, and if I had not 
been swindled in paying for it twenty-two crowns. Now 
that I have made the test, ] am more than satisfied.” 

The monk, we may well understand, was not deceived by 
this answer, and he was preparing to make known the fact 
to his companion when his natural laziness got the better 
of him and whispered to him not to enter into any discus- 
sion. He therefore answered without even concealing his 
il-humour. 

“ No matter, I am very tired and very hungry.” 

“Well, why not?” replied Chicot, slapping his com: 
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panion’s shoulder. “I too am hungry, I too am tired, and 
at the first inn we meet on our —” 

‘Well ?” asked Gorenflot who could hardly believe the 
promise contained in the Gascon’s words. 

“Well,” said the latter, “we shall order a pork chop, 
pne or two stewed chickens, and a pitcher of the best wine 
in the cellar.” 

“Truly!” said Gorenflot. ‘Is it sure this time?” 

“JT promise you.” 

‘ Well, then,” said the monk,rising, “let us set out at 
once in quest of this famous hostelry. Come, Panurge, 
you shall have some bran.” 

The ass began to bray with pleasure. Chicot remounted 
his horse, and Gorenflot led his donkey by the halter. 

The much desired inn was soon visible to the travellers ; 
it arose between Corbeil and Melun. But to Gorenflot’s 
great surprise, while he was admiring its alluring appear- 
ance from afar, Chicot ordered him to resume his seat on 
the donkey, and turned to the left to pass behind the house. 
Besides, Gorenflot, whose intelligence was making rapid 
progress, understvod at a single glance the reason for this 
change. The three mules of the travellers whose tracks 
Chicot was following, stood before the door. 

‘The events of our journey and the hours for our meals 
will therefore depend on the whims of these accursed trav- 
ellers,” thought Gorenflot. “That is sad.” 

And he breatied a deep sigh. 

Panurge, who also perceived that they were leaving the 
straight line which every one, and even a donkey, knows to 
be the shortest one, stopped suddenly and stiffened himself 
on his four legs as if he had made up his mind to take root 
at the very spot where he found himself: 

“Look!” said Gorenflot in a doleful tone, “even my 
donkey will no longer advance.” 

“Ah, he will not advance,” said Chicot; “wait a 
minute.” 
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He approached a hedge of cornel-trees and cut a switch 
five feet long, as large round as the thumb, strong and at 
the same time flexible. 

Panurge was not one of those stupid quadrupeds that do 
not notice what takes piace around them and that duly 
foresee events when these events fall upon their backs. He 
had followed Chicot’s actions, for whom he was no doubt 
beyinuing to feel the consideraton which the jester deserved ; 
and so soon as he guessed his intentions, he loosened his 
legs and set off again at arapid pace. 

“ He is off, he is off!” cried the monk to Chicot. 

‘Never mind,” replied the latter; ‘for one who travels 
with a monk and an ass a switch is never useless.” 

And the Gascon continued to trim his, 
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CHAPTER XX1IX 


HOW BROTHER GORENFLOT EXCHANGED HIS ASB FOR 
A MULE, AND HIS MULE FOR A HORSE. 


However, Gorenflot’s tribulations were coming to an end, 
for that day at least; after having made the circuit, they 
stopped at the rival inn, three quarters of a league further. 
Chicot took a room which overlooked the highway, and 
ordered the supper, which was served there; but it was easy 
to see that food was buta secondary consideration with 
him. He ate carelessly, but looked out and listened atten- 
tively. This preoccupation lasted until ten o’clock; however, 
as at that hour he heard nothing, he raised the siege, and 
ordered that his horse and the monk’s ass, strengthened by 
a double ration of oats and bran, should be ready to start 
at daybreak. 

At this order, Gorenflot, who had seemed asleep for the 
past hour, and who was only in that delightfully drowsy 
condition following a hearty meal accompanied by generous 
draughts of good wine, breathed a sigh. 

“ At daybreak ?” he said. 

“Eh, ventre de biche/” replied Chicot, “you must be 
accustomed to rise at that hour.” 

“Why so?” asked Gorenflot. 

“ And morning prayers ?” 

“T had a dispensation from the prior,” replied the monk. 

Chicot shrugged his shoulders, and the word “idlers” 
with an s, which indicates plurality, expired on his lips. 

“Yes, idlers,” said Gorenflot; “yes, idlers; and why 
not ?” 
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“Man is born to work,” sententiously replied the Gascon, 

“And the monk to rest,” replied the friar; “thé monk is 
the exception to man.” 

And satisfied with this argument, with which Chicot him- 
self had seemed impressed, Gorenflot left the room with 
great dignity, and went to his bed, which Chicot (no doubt 
through fear of some imprudence) had had prepared in his 
own room. 

In fact, the next day at dawn if Brother Gorenflot, instead 
of continuing to sleep, had been awake, he would have seen 
Chicot rise, approach the window, and place himself in 
observation behind the curtain, 

Chicot, though hidden from view, stepped quickly back ; 
and if Gorenflot had not slept so soundly, he would have 
heard the mules’ hoofs ringing on the pavement below. 

The Gascon immediately went to Gorenflot, whom he 
shook by the arm until the latter opened his eyes. 

“Shall I never have a moment’s peace ?”’ murmured the 
monk, who had just slept ten hours on a stretch. 

“Wake up, wake up,” said Chicot; “dress yoursclf, and 
let us depart.” 

‘But the breakfast,” said the monk. 

‘Tt is on the road to Montcreau.” 

(What is that ?— Montereau,” asked the monk, who was 
very ignorant in all matters relating to geography. 

‘Montereau,” said the Gascon, “is the city where we 
breakfast ; is that sufficient for you ?” 

“Yes,” laconically replied Gorenflot. 

“Well, then, my friend,” said the jester, “I am going 
down to pay for our lodging, and that of our animals; in 
five minutes, if you are not ready, I shall start without 
you.” 

A monk’s toilet is not a long one; however, Gorenflot 
took six minutes. Therefore, when he reached the door, he 
saw that Chicot, punctual as a clock, had started ahead. 
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The monk mounted Panurge who, excited by the double 
ration of hay and oats that Chicot had just given him, 
started at a gallop of his own accord, and soon caught up 
with the Gascon. The latter was standing in his stirrups, 
and from his head to his feet, perfectly stiff. Gorenflot 
also stood up, and suw before him, outlined against the 
horizon, the three mules and three riders disappearing 
behind a hillock. 

The monk heaved a sigh, and thought how sad it is to 
have a foreign influence ruling one’s destiny. 

This time, Chicot kept his word, and they breakfasted at 
Montereau. 

This day greatly resembled the preceding one; the next 
one presented about the same series of events. We shall 
therefore pass rapidly over the details, and Gorenflot was 
gradually becoming used to this eventful life, when towards 
evening he observed Chicot’s good spirits gradually leaving 
him. ‘Since noon, he had not seen the shadow of the three 
travellers he was following. He ate his supper in a bad 
humor and spent a bad night. Gorenflot ate and drank for 
two, and tried his best songs. Chicot remained impassible. 

Day was hardly beginning to break, before he was up, 
shaking his companion; the monk dressed himself, and 
they started at a trot, which soon changed into a frenzied 
gallop. But they ran in vain; no mules were to be seen. 
At about noon, the horse and donkey were both exhausted. 

Chicot went straight to a toll-house established on the 
bridge of Villeneuve-le-Roi for cloven-footed animals. 

‘Have you seen three travellers ride by ?” he asked. 
‘They were mounted on mules, and must have passed this 
morning.” 

“This morning?” replied the toll-keeper. ‘No, but 
yesterday I did.” 

“Yesterday ?” 

“Yes, yesterday, at seven o’clock.” 
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“ Did you notice them ?” 

“ As TI notice all travellers.” 

‘T ask if you remember the appearance of these men.” 

‘There seemed to be a master and two lackeys.” 

“That is it,” said Chicot, giving a crown to the toll- 
keeper. Then, speaking to himself, — 

‘Last night, at seven o’clock, — ventre de biche/ they 
have an advance of twelve hours. Come, courage !” 

“Listen, Monsieur Chicot,” said the monk. “I have 
courage for myself, but I have no more for Panurge.” 

In fact, the poor animal, who had been over-ridden for 
the past two days, was trembling on its four legs and com- 
municated to Gorenflot the agitation of its poor body. 

‘And your own horse,” continued Gorenflot, — “see in 
what a condition it is.” 

In fact, the noble animal was covered with foam, and a 
hot vapor came through his nostrils, while the blood seemed 
ready to rush from his eyes. Chicot rapidly examined the 
two beasts, and apparently shared his companion’s opinion. 
Gorenflot was beginning to breathe freely, when Chicot 
suddenly said, — 

“Now, good brother, we must make a great decision.” 

‘But we have done nothing else for the past few days,” 
erled Gorenflot, whose face fell before even hearing what 
the proposition was to be. 

“We must separate,” said Chicot, who always began by 
taking the bull by the horns, so to speak. 

“Pshaw!” said Gorenflot. ‘Always the same joke. 
Separate? Why so?” 

“You go too slowly, my friend.” 

“ Vertudieu/” said Gorenflot, “but I am going like 
the wind; we galloped this morning for five hours in 
succession.” 

“That is not yet enough.” 

“Then let us start; the faster we go, the sooner we shall 
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reach our destination, — because, I presume, we have some 
destination.” 

‘‘My horse can no longer walk, and your ass refuses to 
carry you.” 

‘Then what are we to do?” 

‘’ We shall leave them here and pick them up on our way 
back,” 

“But we? Do you intend to continue the way on foot?” 

‘We shall ride mules.” 

“Where shall we find them ?”’ 

‘We shall buy them.” 

“ Come,” said Gorenflot, with a sigh, “another sacrifice.” 

“So?” 

“So let us have the mules.” 

‘‘ Bravo, my friend! you are beginning to reform; recomn-’ 
mend Bayard and Panurge to the innkeeper’s care. I am 
going to attend to our purchases,” 

Gorenflot conscientiously discharged the duty intrusted 
to him. During the four days of his intercourse with 
Panurge, he had appreciated, we shall not say his qualities, 
but his defects, and observed that the principal ones, lazi- 
ness and gluttony, were the ones to which he himself was 
most addicted. This observation had moved him, and 
Gorenflot parted from his ass with regret. But Gorenflot 
was not only greedy and lazy, — he was also selfish; and he 
was more willing to part from Panurge than to part from 
Chicot, who, as we have already observed, carried the 
money, 

Chicot returned with two mules, on which they travelled 
twenty leagues that day. That evening he had the plea- 
sure of beholding the three mules before the door of a 
blacksmith shop. 

‘ Ah!” said he, breathing for the first time. 

¢ Ah!” sighed the monk, in turn. 

But Chicot’s practise eye recognized neither the harness 
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of the mules nor the master nor his lackeys. The mules 
were reduced to their natural ornament, — that is to say, 
they were completely stripped. As to the master and the 
lackeys, they had disappeared. Moreover, a nuinber of 
unknown men were gathered around these animals, and 
seemed to examine and appraise them. There was first, a 
lorsedealer, then the blacksmith, with two Franciscan 
iionks. They made the mules turn around, examined their 
teeth, their hoofs, and their ears; in short, they were 
trying them. 

A clill shot through Chicot’s whole body. 

“ Go ahead,” he said to Gorenflot, “approach the Francis- 
cans, draw them aside, question them; from monk to monk, 
I hope you will have no secrets. Cleverly ascertain whose 
mules these are, the price for which they were sold, and, 
more particularly, what has become of their owners. Then 
come back and tell me.” 

Gorenflot, who was uneasy at his friend’s uneasiness, 
started off at a trot and returned a moment later. 

“Tere is the story,” said he. “Do you know where we 
are, to begin with ?” | 

“Eh, morbleu / we are on the road to Lyons. That is 
the only thing I did not care to know.” 

“Yes, but you wish to know what has become of the 
owners of these mules, —at least, so you told me.” 

* Yes, speak on.” 

“The one who seems to be a gentleman —” 

Well?” 

‘ The one who seems to be a gentleman has taken the road 
to Avignon, —a road that shortens the distance it seems, 
and which passes through Chateau-Chinon and Privas.” 

“ Alone?” 

‘How alone ?” 

“T ask you if he has taken that road alone.” 

* With one lackey.” 
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‘ And the other lackey ?” 

“ The other lackey continued his way.” 

“Towards Lyons ?” 

“Towards Lyons.” 

“Capital! But why is the gentleman going to Avignon ? 
I thought he was going to Rome. But,” continued Chicot, 
as if speaking to himself, ‘I am asking you things which 
you cannot know.” 

“Yes, I know them,” replied Gorenflot. “Ah, you 
are surprised ?” 

“How do you know them?” 

‘Yes, he is going to Avignon because his Holiness, Pope 
Gregory XIII., has sent to Avignon a legate intrusted with 
full powers.” 

“Very good,” said Chicot; “I understand. But the 
mules ?” 

‘‘The mules were tired; they were sold to a horse-dealer, 
who wishes to sell them over to the Franciscans.” 

“ How much ? ” 

“Fifteen pistoles apiece.” 

" How did they continue their journey ?” 

“ On horses that they bought.” 

From whom ? ” 

‘“ From a captain of mercenaries who is here purchasing 
fresh horses.” 

‘Ventre de biche/” cried Chicot, “you are a precious 
man, and it is only to-day that I have been able to appreciate 
you.” 

Gorenflot drew himself up with pride. 

“Now,” continued Chicot, “finish what you have so well 
begun.” 

‘What must I do?” 

Chicot alighted, and throwing the bridle to the monk: 

‘ Take the two mules and go and offer them to the Fran- 
ciscans for twenty pistoles. They should give yon the 


preference.” 
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“They will,” said Gorenflot, “or I shall denounce them 
to their superior.” 

“ Bravo! my friend, you are learning.” 

‘Ah, but how shall we continue our journey?” asked 
Gorenflot. 

‘On horseback, morbleu / on horseback.” 

“The devil!” said the monk, scratching his ear. 

‘Come, come,” said Chicot, a good horseman like you ?” 

“Well,” said Gorenflut, “trust to luck. But where shall 
I find you?” | 

‘On the city square. Wait for me there.” 

The monk advanced towards the Franciscans with a firm 
step, while Chicot tuok a side street that led to the square. 

There, in the inn of the Cog-Hardi, he found the captain 
of the mercenaries, drinking a nice httle wine of Auxerre, 
which the second«rate amateurs mistook for the best brands 
of Burgundy. He got from him new information which 
confirmed in every point that already obtained by Goren- 
flot. In one moment Chicot and the captain had struck a 
bargain for two horses which the latter immediately set 
down as dead, and which, thanks to this incident, he was 
able to sell for thirty-five pistoles. There only remained to 
settle the price for the saddles and bridles, when Chicot saw 
the monk appear through a side street carrying the two 
saddles on his head and the two bridles in his hand. 

‘Oh, oh, my friend, what is that ?”’ he asked. 

‘Why, here are the saddles and bridles off our mules,” 
replied Gorenflot. 

“So you kept them ?” said Chicot, with a broad smile. 

“ Yes,” said the monk. 

And you sold the mules ?” 

‘Ten pistoles apiece.” 

“ And you have been paid ? ” 

“ Here is the money.” 

In Gorenflot’s pocket was heard the jingling of coi. 
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‘“ Ventre de biche/” cried Chicot, “you are a great 
man,” 

‘That is what I am,” said Gorenflot, with mild vanity. 

“To work!” said Chicot. 

“ Ah, but I am thirsty,” said the monk. 

Well, drink while I go to saddle our beasts, but not too 
much.” 

One bottle ?” 

“ Well, yes, one bottle.” 

Gorenflot drank two and came to return the money to 
Chicot. For one instant Chicot thought of giving the monk 
the twenty pistoles diminished by the price of the two bottles; 
but he reflected that on the day when Gorenflot would 
possess two crowns, he would cease to be his master. He 
therefore took the money without letting his companion 
perceive the little hesitation he had had, and vaulted into 
the saddle. 

The monk did the same with the help of the captain, 
who was a God-fearing man, and who held his foot, in 
exchange for which service, 50 soon 45 he was perched on 
his horse, Gorenflot gave him his benediction. 

“Very good,” said Chicot, starting off at a gallop, “that 
fellow was well blessed.” 

Gorenflot, seeing his supper run before him, started off 
in pursuit. Besides, he was making progress in riding; 
instead of clutching the mane with one hand and the tail 
with the other as he used to do, he seized the pommel of 
the saddle with both hands, and with that single support 
galloped as fast as Chicot could wish. 

He finally put forth even more activity than his patron, 
because every time that Chicot slackened his speed or 
moderated his pace, the monk, who preferred galloping to 
trotting, continued his way, urging his horse onward. 

Such noble efforts deserved their reward. The next 
evening, a little before reaching Chalons, Chicot spied, 
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Maitre Nicolas David, still disguised as a lackey, and did 
not lose sight of him until they reached Lyons, whose gates 
they entered on the eighth day after their departure from 
Paris. 

It was about the same time when, by an opposite road, 
Bussy, Saint-Luc, and his wife reached the Chateau de 
Méridor. 


Vo. 1— BM 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


HOW CHICOT AND HIS COMPANION SETTLED THEMSELVES AT 
THE HOSTELRY OF THE GOLDEN SWAN, AND HOW THEY 
WERE RECEIVED BY THE HOST. 


Mairre Nicotas Davin, still disguised as a lackey, rode 
on towards the Place des Terreaux, and chose the principal 
inn, which was that of the Golden Swan. 

Chicot saw him enter, and stationed himself outside to 
ascertain whether he had found rovoin and would not leave 
the house. 

“Have you any objections to the inn of the Golden 
Swan?” said the Gascon to his travelling companion. 

‘Not the least,” replied the latter. 

‘You will therefore enter there and engage a retired 
room. You will say that you expect your brother, and you 
will in fact wait for me on the door-step. Iam going to walk 
about, and will only return at nightfall. At nightfall, I 
shall return, and find you at your post; and as you will have 
played sentinel, you will know the plan of the house, and 
conduct me to the room without exposing me to meet people 
i do not wish to sce. Do you understand ? ” 

“Perfectly,” said Gorenflot. 

“Choose the room large, cheerful, easy of access, and, if 
possible, next to that of the traveller who has just arrived ; 
try to get one that has windows on the street, so that I 
may see all who go in and out. Do not mention my name 
under any consideration, and promise the cook a good fee.” 

Gorenflot acquitted himself marvellously well of his trust. 
After the room was chosen, the night came; and after the 
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night had come, he took Chicot by the hand and led him 
thither. The monk, who had the wiliness of the church- 
man, however limited his intelligence might be, nade Chicot 
observe that their room, though situated on another landing, 
was adjoining to that of Nicolas David, and only separated 
from it by a partition of wood and plaster, through which a 
hole might be easily bored. 

Chicot listened to the monk with the greatest attention, 
and some one who could not have heard the orator and 
only seen the listener could have followed the words of 
the former on the latter’s beaming face. 

Then when the monk had finished, — 

‘‘ All this deserves a reward,” said Chicot; “to-night you 
will have sherry for your supper, Gorenflot. Yes, you 
shall have some, morbleu / or I am not your friend.” 

“YT do not know the intoxication of that wine,” said 
Gorenflot ; “it must be agreeable.” 

“ Ventre de biche!” replied Chicot, “you shall know it 
within two hours, I promise you.” 

Chicot sent for the host. 

The readers will perhaps find that the narrator of this 
story takes them into a very great number of hostclries. To 
this he will reply that it is not his fault if his heroes, to serve 
the desires of their mistress, or to escape the king’s anger, 
go some to the north, and the others to the south. Now, being 
placed between the period of antiquity where inns werg 
unknown, thanks to the prevalent customs of hospitality, 
and modern life, where the inn is transformed into tlie 
table d’hote, the reader must stop perforce in the hostel- 
ries where the principal scenes of the book are being 
enacted. Besides, the caravansaries of our Western world 
presented themselves at that period under a triple form, 
which was not without interest, and which has now lost 
much of its character; this triple form was the inn, the 
hostelry, and the tavern, Observe, that we are not speak. 
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ing here of those agreeable bathing-houses which are with. 
out their equivalent to-day, and which, left by the Rome of 
the emperors to the Paris of our kings, borrowed from anti- 
quity the agreeable multiplicity of its profane tolerances. 

But under the reign of King Henri IIT., these establish- 
ments were still confined to the capital. The provinces 
only boasted of the hostclry, the inn, and the tavern. 

We are now ina hostelry, and this was made clear by 
the host, who replied to Chicot, who had sent for him, that 
he was engaged with a traveller who had arrived before, 
and that his new guest must have patience. Chicot guessed 
that this traveller was his lawyer. 

‘What can they have to say to each other?” asked 
Chicot. 

“Do you think that the host and your man are in 
collusion ? ” 

“Well, you see, if that man with a sour face is our 
host —”’ 

“Himself,” said the monk. 

“ And consents to talk with a man dressed as a lackey — ” 

“ Ab,” said Gorenflot, “he has changed his clothes. He 
is now dressed all in black.” 

‘All the more reason,” said Chicot. The host is no 
doubt in the intrigue.” 

‘Shall I try to confess his wife ?” 

“No,” said Chicot, “it would suit me better if you 
would take a wal’. through the town.” 

‘‘ But the supper?” said Gorenflot. 

‘‘T shall have it prepared in your absence. Here is a 
crown in the mean while.” 

Gorenflot gratefully accepted. 

More than once during the course of his journey the 
monk had indulged in those semi-nocturnal excursions 
which he adored, and which, thanks to his title of brother 
purveyor, he could risk even in Paris, from time to time, 
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But since he had left the convent, these excursions had 
become doubly dear to him. Gorenflot was now absorbing 
freedom through all his pores, and had already reached 
that point where he looked back on his convent as on a 
prison. He therefore went out with his robe tucked up on 
one side and his crown in his pocket. No sooner had he 
left the room than Chicot, without losing a moment, took a 
gimlet and began boring a hole on a level with his eye. 

This opening, which was no larger than that of a tube, 
on account of the thickness of the planks, did not allow 
him to see distinctly into the different parts of the room, 
but by placing his ear close to this hole he could hear 
voices quite distinctly. 

However, thanks to the position of the speaker in the 
room, chance enabled Chicot to obtain a good view of the 
host, who was conversing with Maitre Nicolas David. As 
we have said, Chicot was forced to lose some-words of the 
conversation, but from what he could hear, he understood 
that David was making a great boast of his fidelity towards 
the king, even mentioning a mission intrusted to him by 
M. de Morvilliers. 

While he was speaking, the host listened no doubt with 
respect, but with a feeling of indifference, as he made no 
reply. Chicot even thought he observed, either in his 
looks or in the tone of his voice, a rather marked irony 
every time that David uttered the king’s name. 

“Eh, eh,” said Chicot, “does our host happen to be a 
Leaguer? Mordieu! I shall soon find out;” and as nothing 
of great importance was being said in the next room, Chicot 
waited for the host to visit him in turn. 

The door finally opened. 

The host held his cap in his hand, but he had absolutely 
the same mocking smile that had struck Chicot as he saw 
him conversing with the lawyer. 

“ Sit down, my dear monsieur,” said Chicot; “and before 
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we make any definite arrangement, will you please listen 
to my story ?” 

The host did not seem favorably impressed by this 
beginning, and even made a sign with his head that he 
wished to remain standing. 

‘As you please, my dear monsieur,” resumed Chicot. 

The host made another sign, which seemed to mean that 
he had need of no one’s permission to do as he pleased. 

“You saw me this morning with a monk,” continued 
Chicot. 

‘“ Yes, monsieur,” said the host. 

“Hush! you must say nothing about it, —that monk is 
proscribed.” 

“What!” said the host. “Is he some Huguenot in 
disguise ?” 

Chicot took an air of offended dignity. 

‘ Huguenot,” he said with disgust, “ who said Huguenot ? 
Know that this monk is my relative, and that I have no 
Huguenot relatives. Come, my good man, you should 
blush to say such things.” 

‘‘Ah, monsieur,” replied the other, “such things have 
been seen.” 

“Never in my family, sir host. This monk is, on the 
contrary, the most relentless enemy of the Huguenots; so 
much an enemy that he has fallen into disgrace with King 
Henri III., who protects them, as you know.” 

The host seemei to take a lively interest in Gorenflot’s 
persecution. 

“Silence !” he said, placing his finger on his lips. 

‘How, silence?” asked Chicot. ‘Do you happen to 
have any of the king’s people here, perchance ?” 

‘T fear it,” said the host, shaking his head. “There, 
pDext door, there is a traveller —” 

“In that case,” said Chicot, “my relative and I would 
escape at once; because, exiled, threatened —” 
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And where would you go?” 

“We have two or three addresses given to us by an 
innkeeper of our friends, Maitre la Huriére.” 

‘La Huriére! You know La Huriere ?” 

“Hush! you must not mention the fact, but we became 
acquainted on the night of Saint Bartholomew.” 

“Come,” said the host, “I see that you and your relative 
are both holy men; I too know La Huriére. WhenI bought 
this hostelry, I was even tempted, out of friendship for 
him, to take the same sign, — A la Belle Etoile ; but it was 
already known as the Golden Swan, and I feared the change 
might injure the trade. So, monsieur, you say that your 
relative —” 

‘Had the imprudence to preach against the Huguenots. 
His sermon was greeted with tremendous success. So much 
so that his Most Christian Majesty, made furious by this 
success which showed the true sentiments of the people, 
was seeking him to have him imprisoned.” 

‘And then ?” asked the host, in a tone of interest which 
could not be mistaken. 

‘ Well, I carried him off.” 

“ And you were right. Poor dear man!” 

“M. de Guise had offered to protect him.” 

“ What ? — the great Henri de Guise ? Henri the —” 

“Henri the saint.” 

“Yes; as you said yourself, Henri the saint.” 

* But I feared civil war.” 

“Then,” said the host, “if you are a friend of M. de 
Guise, you must know this,” and he made with his hand a 
kind of mechanical sign by the aid of which the Leaguers 
recognized each other. 

During that famous night that he had spent in the Convent 
of Sainte-Genevieve, Chicot had noticed not only this sign, 
which had been made about twenty times before him, but 
also the one that replied to it. 
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“ Parbleu /” said he, “and you know this?” 

He made the other sign in turn. 

“ Now,” said the innkeeper, in the most friendly manner, 
“you are here at home, my house is yours. Look upon me 
_ as a brother; I look upon you as a friend ; and if you have no 
money —”’ 

Chicot replied by drawing out a purse which, though 
lightened of some of its contents, still presented a rather 
respectable corpulence. 

The sight of a well-filled purse is always a pleasant one, 
even to the generous man who offers you money and thus 
learns that you are in need of none. He has the merit of 
the offer without any necessity to carry it into execution. 

Good!” said the host. 

“To further set you at rest,” added Chicot, “I shall tell 
you that we are travelling for the propagation of the faith, 
and that our journey 1s paid by the treasurer of the Holy 
Union. Point out to us an inn where we shall have nothing 
to fear.” 

“ Morbleu!/” said the host, ‘nowhere will you be in 
greater safety than you are here.” 

‘But you were speaking just now of a man in the next 
room.” 

“Yes, but let him behave hiinself, because at the first bit 
of spying I catch him doing, he shall go, on the word of a 
Bernouillet.”’ 

“Your name 13 Bernouillet ? ” asked Chicot. 

“Yes, monsieur, and it is well-known among the faithful 
of the Provinces, though not perhaps of the capital; I can 
boast of that. Speak but one word, a single one, and I 
shall send him away.” 

“Why so?” said Chicot. ‘ Leave him on the contrary. 
[t is better to be near one’s enemies,—to watch them.” 

“You are right,” said Bernouillet, with admiration. 

‘ But what makes you believe that this man is our enemy ? 
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I say our enemy,” continued the Gascon with a tender smile, 
because I see that we are brothers.” 

“Ob, yes, certainly,” said the host, “I believe it 
because —” 

‘‘ Because what ? ” 

‘We arrived here disguised as a lackey, then he put ona 
sort of lawyer’s dress. Now, he is no more a lawyer than a 
lackey. Under a cloak thrown on a chair, I saw the end of 
a long sword ; then he spoke of the king as no one speaks 
of him and finally confessed that he had a mission from 
M. de Morvilliers, who is, as you know, a minister of 
Nebuchadnezzar.” . 

‘Of the Herod, as I call him.” 

“Of the Sardanapalus.” 

“ Bravo 1” 

‘Ah! I see that we understand each other,” said the 
host. 

‘“ Pardieu!” said Chicot, “I shall therefore remain.” 

‘T should hope so.” 

‘But not a word about my relative.” 

 Pardieu!” 

Nor about me.” 

“For whom do you take me? But hush, here is some 
one.” 

Gorenflot appeared on the threshold. 

“Oh! Itis he, the worthy man,” cried the host. 

He went up to the monk and made the sign. 

This sign filled Gorenflot with astonishment and fright. 

« Answer, answer, brother,” said Chicot, “ our host knows 
all. He is a member.” 

‘A member of what?” asked Gorenflot. 

“Of the Holy Union,” said Bernouillet in a low voice. 

“You see you can answer; why don’t you do it?” 

Gorenflot answered, and the innkeeper was filled with joy. 

“But,” said Gorenflot, who was anxious to change the 
conversation, “you had promised me sherry wine.” 
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“Sherry, Malaga, all the wines of my cellar are at your 
service, brother.” 

The monk’s eyes wandered from the host to Chicot, and 
from Chicot to heaven. He understood nothing of what 
was taking place, and it was evident that in his monastic 
humility he admitted that his happiness was far in excess 
of his deserts. 

Gorenflot drank for three. On the first day it was with 
sherry, and on the second with Malnga, that he became 
intoxicated ; but in spite of their delights, the monk was 
forced to admit his preference for Burgundy, and returned 
to the Chambertin. 

While Gorenflot was engaged in these comparisons, 
Chicot did not leave his room, and watched Maitre Nicolas 
David from morning till night. The host, who attributed 
Chicot’s seclusion to his fear of the pretended royalist, 
played a thousand little tricks on the latter. 

But they were of no avail, —at least, in appearance. 
Nicolas David had appointed to meet Pierre de Gondy in the 
hostelry of the Golden Swan, and would not leave his tem- 
porary dwelling for fear that MM. de Guise’s messenger 
might not be able to find him, so that, in presence of the 
host, he seemed indifferent to all. It is true that when 
the door had closed behind Maitre Bernouillet, Nicolas 
David gave Chicot the diverting spectacle of his solitary 
furies. 

The very dav after his arrival in the hostelry, having 
perceived his host’s evil intentions towards him, the follow- 
ing words escaped him as he shook his fist after the inn- 
keeper’s vanishing figure, — 

“In five or six days you will pay for this, you rascal.”’ 

Chicot knew enough; he was sure that Nicolas David 
would not leave the inn until he had an answer from the 
legate. But at the approach of this sixth day, which was 
the seventh of his stay in the inn, Nicholas David, who bad 
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been told by the host, in spite of Chicot’s entreaties, that he 
must give up his room, — Nicolas David, we say, became ill, 

The host insisted on his going while he was still able to 
walk. The lawyer asked to remain until the next day, 
saying he would surely be better, The next day he grew 
worse. It was the host himself who came to announce this 
piece of news to his friend the Leaguer. 

“Well,” he said, rubbing his hands, ‘our friend Herod is 
about to go to another world.” 

“Ah!” said Chicot, “do you think he will die?” 

‘“‘Tt is an abominable fever, with attacks that make him 
bound out of bed. He has the appetite of a demon; he 
wanted to choke mo and beats my servants. The doctors 
cannot understand it.” 

Chicot reflected. 

“Have you seen him?” he asked. 

“Certainly, since I tell you he wanted to strangle me.” 

“How was he?” 

“Pale, agitated, haggard, and shrieking like one pos- 
sessed.” 

‘ What did he shriek ?” 

‘Save the king! They wish to harm the king!” 

The wretch |” 

‘The rascal! From time to time he says he expects a 
man from Avignon, and that he must see this man before 
he dies.” 

“Do you see that?” said Chicot. “He speaks of 
Avignon,” 

“ At every minute.” 

‘Ventre de biche/” said Chicot, uttering his favorite 

oath. 

“Tell me,” said te host, “would it not be queer if he 
were to die here ? 

“Very queer,” said Chicot; “ but I I hope he will not die 
before the arrival of the man from Avignon.” 
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“Why so? The sooner he dies, the sooner we will be rid 
of him.” 

“Yes, but I do not carry hatred to the point of wishing 
him to lose both body and soul; and since this iman is com- 
ing from Avignon to confess him —” 

‘Eh! That is some fancy of his fevered brain, some whim 
of a diseased imagination, and he expects no one.” 

‘Well, who knows ?” said Chicot. 

“Ah, you are a good sort of a Christian,” replied the 
host. 

‘ Return good for evil, says the Divine law.” 

The host withdrew in admiration. 

As to Gorenflot, who had remained entirely outside of 
these events, he was visibly growing fat. At the end of a 
week, the staircase that led to his room creaked beneath 
his weight, and began to squeeze him between the rail- 
ing and the wall, 50 much so that Gorenflot announced 
to Chicot one night that the stairs had grown smaller. 
Moreover, neither David nor the League nor the deplor- 
able condition of the Church were capable of moving him. 
His only care was to vary his meals and make the different 
kinds of wine harmonize with the different dishes, while 
the host, each time that he saw him go in or out, repeated 


with amazement, — 
“ And to think that this fat man is a torrent of eloquence.” 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


HOW THE MONK CONFESSED THE LAWYER, AND HOW 
THE LAWYER CONFESSED THE MONK. 


FINALLY dawned the day which was to rid the innkeeper of 
his guest. Maitre Bernouillet rushed into Chicot’s room 
with such immoderate bursts of laughter that the latter had 
to wait some time before he could learn the cause of this 
merriment. 

“He is dying!” cried the charitable innkeeper! “ he is 
expiring !” 

“ And that makes you laugh ?” asked Chicot. 

‘T should think so; the trick was a marvel.” 

« What trick ?” 

‘ Now confess that you played it on him.” 

“T played a trick on the sick man? ” 

66 Yes ! ? 

“What is it? What has happened to him?” 

“What has happened to him ? You know he was always 
calling for his man from Avignon.” 

“Well, has the man finally come?” 

He is here.” 

‘Have you seen him?” 

“Parbleu/ Do I not see every person who enters 
here ?” 

‘What is he like?” 

‘The man from Avignon? Small, slender, and rosy.” 

‘That is it,” said Chicot, involuntarily. 

“There, you see it was you who sent him, since you 
recognize him.” 
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“The messenger has arrived!” cried Chicot, rising and 
twirling his moustache, “ventre de biche/ tell me all about 
it, friend Bernouillet.” 

“Nothing is more simple, particularly as you played the 
trick. About an hour ago, while I was hanging up a rabbit, 
a large horse and a little man stopped before the door. 

“¢T3 Maitre Nicolas here?’ asked the little man. That 
was the name given by that infamous royalist, you know. 

“Yes, monsieur,’ I replied. 

““¢Tel] him that the person he expects from Avignon is 
here.’ 
“Willingly, monsieur, but I must inform you of ono 
thing.’ 

“What is that?’ 

« That Maitre Nicolas, as you call him, is dying.’ 

“‘f All the more reason for you to carry the message 
without delay.’ 

“But you do not know that he is dying of a malignant 
fever.’ 

“Really ?’ said the man. ‘Then I could not recommend 
too much speed.’ | 

‘*SWhat! you persist ?’ 

“¢T persist.’ 

In spite of the danger ?? 

*¢In spite of everything; I tell you I must see him.’ 
The little man was getting angry, and spoke in an impera- 
tive tone which admitted of no reply. I therefore con- 
ducted him to the dying man’s room.” 

‘So he is now there ?” asked Chicot, extending his hand 
in the direction of that room. 

“Yes, is it not funny?” 

‘‘Extremely funny,” said Chicot. 

“ What a pity we cannot hear,” 

‘Yes, a great pity.” 

“The scene must be comical.” 
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"To the highest degree; but who prevents you from 
going in?” 

“ He asked me out.” 

“ Under what pretext 7? ” 

“Under pretext that he was about to confess.” 

‘““Who prevents you from listening at the door?” 

“Hh, you are right,” said the host, rushing from the 
room. 

Chicot now ran to his peep-hole. Pierre de Gondy was 
seated at the sick man’s bedside, but both spoke in such 
low tones that Chicot was unable to hear a word of their 
conversation. Even had he been able to hear, this conversa- 
tion, which was drawing to a close, would not have told him 
much. Five minutes later, M. de Gondy rose, took leave of 
the dying man, and went out. Chicot ran to the window. 

A mounted lackey held the bridle of the large horse men- 
tioned by the host. A moment later, MM. de Guise’s 
ambassador appeared, got into the saddlc, and rode off in 
the direction of the road to Paris. | 

 Mordieu!’ said Chicot, “provided he is not carrying 
off the genealogy; at all events, I can always join him, 
even should I kill ten horses to do so. But no, lawyers are 
sly foxes, particularly this one, and I suspect— I should 
like to know,” continued Chicot, impatiently stamping his 
foot, and evidently connecting this idea with some other, 
—©T should like to know the whereabouts of that rascal 
Gorenflot.” 

The host returned at this moment. 

“Well?” asked Chicot. 

“ He is gone,” said the host. 

“The confessor ?” 

‘Who is no more a confessor than I.” 

“ And the patient ?” 

He fainted after the interview.” 

Are you sure he is still in his room?” 
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“ Parbleuw/ he shall probably leave it only for his grave.” 

“Very well. Go and send me my brother so soon as he 
arrive.” 

« Even if he be intoxicated ? ” 

“No matter what his condition may be.” 

‘Tt is then urgent ?” 

“Tt is for the good of the cause.” 

Bernouillet hastily went out. He was full of zeal. 

It was now Chicot’s turn to have fever; he did not know 
whether he ought to run after Gondy, or penetrate into 
David’s room. If the lawyer were really as ill as the inu- 
keeper pretended, he had probably iutrusted the dispatches 
to M. de Gondy. Chicot paced the floor like a madman, 
striking his forehead, and trying to find an idea amid the 
seething mass of his brain. 

Nothing more could be heard in the next room. Chicot 
could only perceive one corner of the bed, hidden by the 
curtains. 

A voice suddenly sounded on the stairs. Chicot started; 
1 was the monk’s. Gorenflot, pushed upstairs by the host, 
who was vainly endeavoring to make him hush, was slowly 
approaching and singing in a maudlin voice, — 

“Le vin 
Et le chagrin 
Se battent dans ma téte; 
Tis y font un tel train 
Que c’est un tempéte. 
Mais l’un est plus fort: 
C’est le vin! 
Si bien que le chagrin 
En sort 
Grand train.” 

Chicot ran to the door. 

‘Silence, drunkard!” he cried. 

“ Am I a drunkard because I have been drinking ?” said 


Gorenflot. 
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“Now, come here. You understand, Bernouillet ?” 

“Yes,” replied the innkeeper, making a sign of intelli: 
gence, and running down the stairs, four at a time. 

“Come here, I tell you,” continued Chicot, pulling the 
monk into the room, “and let us talk seriously, if you can.” 

“ Parbleu/” said Gorenflot. ‘You must be jesting. I 
am as serious as an ass that drinks.” 

Or who has drunk,” said Chicot, shrugging his shoulders. 
He then conducted Gorenflot to a seat on which the latter 
let himself drop with a sigh of relief. The Gascon closed 
the door, and returned to Gorenflot with such a serious face 
that the monk understood he must listen. 

‘Well, is there anything more?” he said, as if this word 
summed up all the persecutions that Chicot made him 
endure. 

“Yes,” rudely replied Chicot. “ You do not think enough 
of the duties of your profession; you are wallowing in 
debauch, rotting in drunkenness, and during that time, 
religion i3 taking care of itself, corbeuf!” 

Gorenflot looked at Chicot with open-eyed amazement. 

“1?” said he. 

‘Yes, you. Look! you are disgusting to look at. Your 
dress is torn, you have fought on the way, your left eye is 
quite black.” 

“TI?” repeated Gorenflot, more and more surprised at 
these reproaches to which Chicot had not accustomed 
him, 

“No doubt you have mud above your knees, and what 
mud ! — white mud, which proves that you have been drink- 
ing in the suburbs.” 

That is really true,” said Gorenflot. 

“Wretch! a monk of Sainte-Genevieve! If you were 
even a Franciscan!” 

“Chicot, my friend, am I so very guilty?” said Gorem 
flot, with emotion. 
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‘You deserve that the fire of heaven should consume you 
to your very sandals. Take care; if this continue, I shall 


abandon you.” 
‘ Chicot, my friend,” said the monk, “ you would not do 


that.” 

‘There are also archers in Lyons.” 

‘Oh, spare me, dear protector!” stammered the monk, 
who began, not only to sob, but to bellow like a bull. 

“Fie! the ugly brute,” continued Chicot, “and what 
moment do you choose to yield to such excesses? The time 
when we have a dying neighbor.” 

‘That is true,” said Gorenflot, most contritely. 

“Come, are you a Christian, yes or no ?” 

“Am 1a Christian!” cried Gorenflot, rising ‘Am Ta 
Christian! By the Pope, I am. I shall proclaim it on 
Saint Laurence’s gridiron.” And extending his arms, as if 
about to swear, he began to sing in a voice that made the 
window-panes rattle, — 

“A Christian am I, 
And that till I die.” 

“Enough!” said Chicot, putting his hand over his mouth. 
«Tf you are a Christian, do not let your brother die without 
being shriven.” 

“That is just. Where is my brother, that I may shrive 
him?” asked Gorenflot. ‘But I must drink first; I am 
dying of thirst.” 

Chicot hanuzd the monk a pitcher of water, which the 
latter emptied almost entirely. 

“ Ah, my son,” he said, as he replaced the pitcher upon 
the table, “I am now beginning to see more clearly.” 

‘That is lucky,” said Chicot, who had made up his mind 
to take advantage of the first lucid interval. 

“Now, my tender friend,” continued the monk, “whom 
must I confess ?” 

“Our unfortunate neighbor, who is dying.” 
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“Give him a pint of wine with honey,” said Gorenflot. 

‘That may be good; but he is in greater need of spiritual 
than of temporal help. You must go to him.” 

“Do you think I am sufficiently prepared?” timidly asked 
the monk. 

“You! I have never seen you so full of unction as at 
this moment. You will bring him back into the right path 
if he has wandered from it; you will send him straight to 
paradise if he is seeking the rvad that leads thither.” 

“]T am going.” 

“Wait a second; I must draw you a line of action.” 

“Why so? I know my trade, in the twenty years that 
I have been a monk.” 

“Yes; but to-day you must not only follow your trade 
but my will.” 

“Your will?” 

“Yes; and if you do it properly I shall put a hundred 
crowns at the Corne d’Abondance for you, to eat or drink 
as you please.” 

‘To eat and drink; I prefer that.” 

“Well, you understand, a hundred crowns if you confess 
that worthy man.” 

“T shall confess him, or may the plague take me! How 
must [ confess him?” 

“Listen; your gown gives you great authority; you speak 
in the name of God and of the king. You must by your 
eloquence force that man to give you the papers which have 
just been brought to him from Avignon.” 

“Why must I make him give me those papers ?” 

Chicot cast a pitying glance at the monk. 

“To get a hundred crowns, you double brute!” he said. 

‘That is just,” said Gorenflot; “I am going.” 

“Wait; he will tell you he has just confessed himself.” 

‘Then, if he has confessed —” 

“You will reply that he lies; that the man who has just 
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left his room is not a confessor, but another intriguer like 
himself.” 

“ But he will be angry.” 

‘What does that matter, since he is dying?” 

“Very true.” 

“Then you understand; you will speak of God, you will 
speak of the devil, you will speak of whatever you like, 
but in some way or other you must manage to get those 
papers from Avignon.” 

‘And if he should refuse?” 

“You will refuse him absolution; you will call him 
accursed; you will excommunicate him.” 

“Or I shall take them by main force.” 

‘Yes, that would do. Now, tell me, are you sufficiently 
sobered to follow my instructions ?” 

‘To the letter, you will see.” 

And Gorenflot, passing his hand over his wide face, 
seemed to efface all outward signs of intoxication; his eyes 
became calm, though a little careful attention might have 
shown them to be stupefied; the words he uttered were 
carefully enunciated; his gestures became sober, though 
still a little tremulous. He walked solemnly to the door. 

‘One moment,” said Chicot; ‘when he will have given 
you the papers, hold them carefully in one hand, and knock 
on the wall with the other.” 

‘ And if he should refuse ?” 

“Knock tov,” 

“Then in either case I must knock ?” 

Yes.” : 

“Very well.” 

Gorenfiot left the room, while Chicot, a prey to indefin- 
able emotion, placed his ear to the wall, so as to hear even 
the slightest noise. Ten minutes later, the creaking of the 
floor announced that Gorenflot had entered the room, and 
he soon saw him appear in the circle that lay within hie 
range of vision. ,. -- 
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The lawyer raised himself in bed and watched the strange 
apparition draw nearer. 

“Well, how are you, brother?” said Gorenflot, stopping 
in the middle of the room, and throwing back his massive 
shoulders. 

“What do you want, holy Father?” murmured the sick 
man, 1n a weak voice. 

‘“My son, I am an unworthy priest. I heard you were 
in danger, and I came to speak of the salvation of your 
soul.” 

“Thank you,” said the dying man, “but J think your 
trouble is useless; I am a little better,” 

Gorenflot shook his head. 

“You think so,” he said. 

“Tam sure of it.” 

“Tt is a trick of Satan’s, who would like to see you die 
without confession.” 

“Satan would be very much caught,” said the sick inan; 
“T confessed but a moment ago.” 

“To whom?” 

“To a worthy priest who came from Avignon. 

Gorenflot shook his head. 

“What! is he not a priest ?” 

“No.” 

‘How do you know ?” 

TY know him.” 

“The one who has just left here ?” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Gorenflot, in such a tone of conviction that 
however difficult lawyers may be to upset, this one was 
shaken. 

“Now, as you are no better,” said Gorenflot, ‘and as 
this man was not a priest, you must confess.” 

“IT wish nothing better,” said the lawyer in a somewhat 
stronger voice; “but I wish to confess to whom I please.” 

“You have no time to send for any other, my son, and 
as I am here — ” 
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& What! I shall not have time,” cried the sick man ina 
voice that grew stronger at every minute, “when I tell 
you that I am better; when I assure you that I am certain 
of recovery ?” 

Gorenflot shook his head for the third time. 

« And I,” he said, with the same imperturbable calmness, 
‘‘T assure you, my son, that I count on nothing good as far 
ag you are concerned. You are condemned by the physi- 
cians, and also by Divine Providence. I know it is cruel 
to tell you this, but we all get there sooner or later. There 
is the scale of justice; and besides, there is some consolation 
in dying in this world since we resurrect in the next. 
Pythagoras himself said it, my son, and he was only a 
pagan. Come, confess, my dear child.” 

“But I assure you, good Father, that I already feel 
stronger, and this is probably an effect of your holy 
presence.” 

‘Error, my son, error,” insisted Gorenflot. “ At the 
last moment there is a vital recrudescence; it is the dying 
lamp that flares up. Come,” continued the monk, sitting 
down near the bed, ‘‘tell me your intrigues, your plots, 
your machinations.” 

“My intrigues, my plots, my machinations ?” repeated 
Nicolas David, moving away from that singular monk 
whom he did not know and who seemed to know him so 
well. 

“Yes,” said Gorenflot quietly preparing to listen, and 
twirling his two thumbs above his clasped hands. “And 
when you will have told me all this, you will give me the 
papers, and God will perhaps permit me to give you 
absolution.” 

‘What papers?” cried the patient, in a voice as strong 
and ringing as if he had been in perfect health. 

‘The papers that this pretended priest has just oe 
you from Avignon.” 
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“And who told you that this pretended priest had 
brought me any papers?” asked the lawyer, thrusting one 
leg out of bed and speaking in such a sharp tone that 
Gorenflot was disturbed in the delightful feeling of drow- 
siness that began to invade him. Gorenflot thought the 
time had come to show vigor. 

‘‘The one who told me knew what he was saying,” he re- 
replied. ‘Come, the papers, the papers, or no absolution.” 

‘And what do I care about your absolution, you raseal ! ” 
cried David, bounding out of bed and seizing Gorentlot’s 
throat. 

“ Ah,” cried the latter, ‘‘are you delirious? Will you 
not confess ?” 

The lawyer’s thumb, skilfully and vigorously applied to 
the monk’s throat, interrupted his phrase, which ended in 
a shrill sound very much resembling a hoarse rattle. 

“T shall confess only you, monk of Beelzebub!” cried 
the lawyer; “and as to delirium, you shall see if it will 
keep me from throttling you.” 

Brother Gorenflot was strong, but he was unfortunately 
just in that stage of reaction where intoxication acts on the 
nervous system and paralyses it. ‘This usually happens 
just at the moment when, by a contrary reaction, the 
faculties begin to awaken. By summoning all his strength, 
he was only able to rise in his seat, clutch the lawyer’s 
shirt in both hands and push him violently from him. 
It is only fair to say, however, that Brother Gorenflot, 
though greatly weakened, pushed David with such violence 
that he went rolling into the middle of the floor. 

Nicolas picked himself up in a rage, and rushing to that 
long sword which Maitre Bernouillet had noticed, and 
which was suspended to the wall, under his cloak, he drew 
it from the scabbard and pressed the point against the 
neck of the monk, who, exhausted by this supreme effort, 
had fallen back on his chair. 
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“Tt is your turn to confess,” he hissed, “or you shall 
die.” 

Gorenflot, who was completely sobered by the disagreeable 
pressure of the cold steel on his neck, understood the 
gravity of the situation. 

“Oh, oh,” he said, “so you were not ill, and all this 
agony was but a pretence!” 

“You forget that you are not to question but to answer,” 
said David. 

“ Answer what ?” 

My questions.” 

“ Ask them.” 

“Who are you?” 

“You see,” said the monk. 

“That is no answer,” said the lawyer, burying the sword 
a little deeper. 

“Ah, the devil! take care! If you kill me before I 
answer, you will know nothing at all.” 

“Vou are right: your name ?” 

‘ Brother Gorenflot.” 

“So you are a real monk ? ” 

“A veal monk? I should say so.” 

“Why are you in Lyons ” 

“ Because I am banished.” 

Who brought you to this inn ? 

“ Chance.” 

‘How long have you been here ?” 

“ Sixteen days.” 

“Why did you spy on me?” 

T did not spy on you.” 

“ How did you know I had received papers ? ” 

‘Because I was told.” 

“Who told you?” 

“The one who sent me to you.” 

Who sent you?” 
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“This is what I cannot tell.” 

“ And what you shall tell.” 

“Oh, now,” cried the monk, “I shall call, I shall scream !” 

And I shall kill.” 

The monk gave a cry; a drop of blood appeared at the 
point of the lawyer’s sword. 

‘His name,” said the latter. 

“Oh, well I cannot help it; I resisted as long as I could.” 

‘Yes, go on, your honor is saved. The one who sent you 
to me—” 

‘Cc Is __ 7 

Gorenflot still hesitated. He could not bring himself te 
betray friendship. 

“Go on,” said the lawyer, stamping his foot. 

“Well, so much the worse. It is Chicot.” 

“The king’s jester ? ” 

“ Himself.” 

‘‘ And where is he ?” 

“Here,” said a voice, and Chicot, pale and grave, 
appeared standing on the threshold, his naked sword in 
his hand. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


HOW CHICOT, AFTER HAVING MADE A HOLE WITH A 
GIMLET, MADE ANOTHER WITH HIS SWORD. 


Nicoxas Davip, on recognizing the man whom he kuew to 
be his mortal enemy, could not repress a moveinent of 
terror. Gorenflot seized the opportunity to throw himself 
to one side, and thus interrupt the contract between his 
neck and the lawyer’s sword. 

‘Come, tender friend!” he cried. “Help, help! To 
the rescue! I am being murdered.” 

“Ah, ah, dear Monsieur David,” said Chicot, ‘‘s50 here 
you are!” 

“Yes,” stammered David, “ here I am.” 

“ Delighted to meet you,” continued the Gascon. Then, 
turning to the monk, “ My good Gorenflot,” he said, “ your 
presence as a monk was very necessary here just now when 
Monsieur was thought to be dying; but now that Monsieur 
is in perfect health he no longer needs a confessor; he 
will have a gentleman to deal with.” 

David tried to laugh scornfully, 

“Yes, a gentleman,” said Chicot, “who will show you 
that he is of good lineage. My dear Gorenflot,” he con- 
tinued, turning to the monk, “do me the favor to stand on 
the landing and prevent any one from disturbing me during 
the little conversation I wish to have with Monsieur.” © 

Gorenflot was only too delighted to get away from 
Nicolas David. He passed by him, putting as much dis- 
tance as possible between them, and, having reached the 
door, bounded out like a deer, feeling at least a hundred 
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pounds lighter than when he entered. Chicot closed the 
door behind him and calmly drew the bolt. 

David had first looked on at this scene with an amaze- 
ment which resulted from the unexpectedness of the 
situation; but soon, trusting in his well-known skill with the 
sword, and in the fact that, after all, he was alone with 
Chicot, he recovered, and when the Gascon turned around 
after having closed the door, he found hii leaning against 
the foot of his bed, his sword in his hand, and a smile on 
his lips. 

‘Dress yourself, monsieur,” said Chicot; “I shall give 
you both time and opportunity, as I wish to have no advan- 
tage over you. I know that you are a practised fencer, and 
that you manage the sword as well as Leclere in person; 
but I care nothing about that.” 

David began to laugh. 

“The jest is a good one,” he said. 

“Yes,” replied Chicot, “it seems so to me, at least, since 
I made it. You will find it much better later on, if you are 
aman of taste. Do you know what I have come to get in 
this room, Maitre Nicolas ?” 

‘The rest of the blows I owed you in M. de Mayenne’s 
name, the day you so nimbly jumped through the window.” 

‘No, monsieur; I know the number, and I shall return 
them to the one who had them given to me. What I have 
come to get is a certain genealogy which M. Pierre de 
Gondy took to Avignon without knowing what he carried, 
and, equally in ignorance, has just intrusted to you.” 

David turned pale. 

“ What genealogy ?” he asked. 

‘That of MM. de Guise, who descend in a straight line 
from Charlemagne, as you know.” 

Ah, ab,” said David, “so you are a spy, monsieur ! 
I thought you were only a buffoon.” 

‘ Dear Monsieur David, with your permission I shall be 
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both, —a spy to have you hanged, and a buffoon to laugh 


at it.” 

“To have me hanged ?” 

“High and short, monsieur. You do not expect to be 
beheaded, I hope; that is good for gentlemen.” 

‘ And how do you intend to bring that about ?” 

“Oh, very siunply; I shall tell the truth, that is all. 1 
mnust tell you, Monsieur David, that I was present last 
month at a little council held in the chapel of Sainte- 
Genevieve by MM. de Guise and Madame de Montpensier.” 

“You?” 

“Yes. I was hidden in the confessional facing your own. 
It was very uncomfortable, was it not? Ail the more so 
for me that I was obliged to wait until all was over before 
I could leave, and the whole affair was very long. I there- 
fore had to listen to M. de Monsoreau, La Huriére, and 
another monk, whose name I[ have forgotten, but who 
seemed to me very eloquent. I know about M. d’Anjou’s 
coronation, which was less amusing; but in exchange, the 
little play was most funny. ‘They acted the genealogy of 
MM. de Guise, revised and corrected by Maitre Nicolas 
David. It was a very funny little piece, which only lacked 
the approval of his Holiness the Pope.” 

‘Ah, you know the genealogy?” said David, hardly 
able to contain himself, and biting his lips with anger. 

“Yes,” said Chicot, “and I found it very ingenious, par- 
ticularly the part about the Salic law. Only it is a great 
misfortune to have so much wit. It brings one to the scaffold. 
Therefore, being filled with a tender interest for so clever a 
man, ‘How,’ said I to myself, ‘can I allow that good Mon- 
sieur David to be hanged, —so agreeable a fencing-master, 
s0 cunning a lawyer, one of my good friends; and this 
when I cannot only save him from the gallows, but also 
make the fortune of this excellent friend, who was the first 
to give me the measure of my heart by taking the measure 
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of my back? No, that cannot be.’ Then having heard you 
speak of travelling, I undertook to travel with you, or 
rather behind you. You went out through the Porte Bor: 
delle, did you not? I was watching you, and I am not 
astonished that you did not see me, I was so well hidden. 
From that moment I followed you, — losing you, finding 
you again, taking a great deal of trouble, I cum assure you. 
We finally reached Lyons. I say we, because one huur 
after you had taken your room, I was settled in this same 
hotel, and in the room adjoining your own, — this one bere, 
— with only a partition between us. You may well believe 
that I did not follow you all the way from Paris to Lyons 
to lose sight of you here. No, I made a little hole, thanks 
to which I had the advantage of examining you as much as 
I wished; and I confess that I gave myself that pleasure 
several times during the day. Finally, you became ill; the 
host wanted to send you away, but you had appointed to 
meet M. de Gondy at the Golden Swan. You feared he 
would not be able to find you quickly enough if you went 
elsewhere. This was a ruse which only half deceived me. 
After all, you might have been really ill; we are only 
mortal, — a fact of which I shall attempt to convince you 
later on. I sent a worthy monk, my friend and companion, 
to urge you to repentance; but hardened sinner that you 
are, you tried to kill him, forgetting this maxim of the 
Scripture, which says, ‘They that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword.’ ‘Then, dear Monsieur David, I 
came, and I said to you, ‘Come, we are old acquaint- 
ances, old friends, let us settle the matter.’ Now that 
you know everything, will you settle with me?” 

How so?” 

‘ Exactly as if you had been really ill. You would then 
have confessed to Gorenflot and given hii the papers, I 
would then have forgiven you, and would even have said 
a prayer for your soul. Well, I shall not be more exacting 
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with the living than with the dead, and this is what I have 
to say: Monsieur David, you are an accomplished man, 
Fencing, horsemanship, chicanery, you possess every art, 
even that of putting fat purses into wide pockets. It would 
be a great pity for a man like you to disappear from the 
world where he is destined to make his fortune. Well, 
my dear Monsieur David, do not plot any more; trust me, 
and break off with the Guises. Give me your papers, and I 
give you my word as a gentleman that I shall make your 
peace with the king.” 

‘And if I do not give them to you?” asked Nicolas 
David. 

‘Ah, if you do not give them to me, that is another 
thing. I give my word as a gentleman that I will kill you. 
Do you still find this funny, dear Monsieur David ? ” 

‘More and more,” said the lawyer, playing with his 
sword. 

‘But if you give them to me,” continued Chicot, “all 
will be forgotten. Perhaps you do not believe me, dear 
Monsieur David, because yours is a bad nature, and you 
lmagine that my resentment has eaten into my heart as the 
rust eats the iron. No, I truly hate you; but I hate M. de 
Mayenne even more. Give me the means to ruin him, and 
I shall save you. Then, shall I add a few words which you 
will not believe, you who love no one but yourself? I love 
the king, foolish and corrupt as he is, —the king who gave 
me a refuge and a protection against your butcher Mayenne 
who, at the head of fifteen bandits, murders a single 
gentleman on the Place du Louvre. You know whom I 
mean. It was that poor Saint-Mégrin. Were you not one of 
the band ? No? So much the better; I thought so before, 
and now I am sure of it. Well, 1 want my poor King Henri 
to reign in peace, and that is impossible with the Mayennes 
and genealogies of Nicolas David. Give up this genealogy 
to me, and upon my honor as a gentleman, I shall keep 
your name secret and make your fortune.” 
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During this long exposition of his ideas, which he had 
purposely made so long with that object, Chicot had 
intelligently observed Nicolas David. Not once did his 
eye quail, not a glimmer of feeling softened his contracted 
features. 

“Come,” said Chicot, “I see that all this has been 
wasted eloquence, and that you do not believe me. But I 
have a way to punish you for your ancient wrongs towards 
me and at the same time rid the earth of a man who no 
longer believes either in honesty or humanity. I shall 
have you hanged. Farewell, Monsieur David.” He stepped 
backward towards the door without losing sight of the 
lawyer, who immediately bounded forward. 

“ And you think I shall let you go out?” he cried. “No, 
no, my fine spy; no, no, Chicot, my friend. He who knows 
secrets like that of the genealogy must die! He who 
threatens Nicolas David must die! He who enters here 
as you entered must die.” 

“You put me perfectly at ease,” said Chicot, with the 
same calmness. “I only hesitated because I am sure of 
killing you. Crillon, in fencing with ine about two months 
ago, taught me a particular thrust,— only one, but it will 
suffice. Come, give me the papers,” he added in a terrible 
voice, “orI shall kill you; and let me tell you how: I 
shall pierce your throat, where you wished to bleed my 
friend Gorenflot.” 

Chicot had not finished these words before David 
rushed upon him with a savage laugh. The Gascon received 
him sword in hand. They were nearly matched in height, 
but Chicot’s garments concealed his thinness, while nothing 
concealed the long, slender, flexible figure of the lawyer. 
He resembled a long serpent with his arm extending 
beyond his head, and his sword gleaming like a fiery 
tongue; but as the jester had told him, he found a formid- 
able opponent. Chicot, who fenced nearly every day with 
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the king, had become one of the best swordsmen in the 
country. Nienlas David soon perceived this as he always 
found his adversary’s sword, no matter how he attacked 
him. He took one step backward. 

“Ah, ah, you are beginning to understand,” said Chicot, 
“Once more, will you give me the papers ? ” 

David’s sole reply was another attack, and a new combat 
ensued, longer and fiercer than the first, though Chicot 
merely parried, and did not strike a blow. This second 
struggle ended like the first, in a backward step by the 
lawyer. | 

“ Ah, ah, ” said Chicot, “now is my turn,” and he took 
a step forward. Nicolas David made a thrust to stop him; 
Chicot parried, beat down his adversary’s sword, and 
planted his own in the very spot he had indicated in 
advance, plunging it half way up to the hilt. 

‘That is the stroke,” he said. 

David did not answer; he fell at Chicot’s feet, losing a 
mouthful of blood. The Gascon took a step backward. 
Though mortally wounded, the serpent may yet rise up 
and bite. But David, by a natural movement, attempted 
to drag himself towards his bed, as if to defend his 
secret. 

“Ah” said Chicot, “I thought you cunning, but you 
are afool. I did not know where you had hidden your 
papers, but you have showed me,” and while David was 
writhing in the convulsions of agony, Chicot ran +o the 
bed, raised the mattress, and found a little roll of parchment, 
which the lawyer, ignorant of the catastrophe that threat- 
ened him, bad not thought necessary to conveal with 
greater care. Just as he unrolled it to ascertain that it 
was really the paper he sought, David raised himself 
with rage, and falling back, breathed his last. 

Chicot’s eye flashed with joy and pride as he glanced 
over the parchment brought from Avignon by Pierre de 
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Gondy. The Pope’s legate, faithful to the policy followed 
by the sovereign pontiff since his accession to the throne, 
had written at the end, — 

“ Fiat ut voluit Deus: Deus Jura hominum fecit.” 

“This is a pope, who is treating the Most Christian King 
very badly,” said Chicot. 

He carefully folded the parchment and placed it in the 
safest pocket of his doublet, — that is to say, the one next 
to his breast. Then he took the body of David, who had 
lost very little blood, the nature of the wound causing it to 
bleed internally, replaced it in the bed with the face turned 
to the wall, and opening the door, called Gorenflot. The 
monk entered. 

“ How pale you are,” he said. 

“Yes,” said Chicot, “that poor fellow’s last moments 
caused me some emotion.” 

‘Then he is dead ?” 

‘‘T have every reason to think so.” 

“He was so well a while ago !” 

“Too well. He tried to eat things difficult to digest, 
and, like Anacreon, died of having swallowed the wrong 
Way.” 

‘Oh, oh,” said Gorenflot, “the wretch tried to strangle 
me, a holy man, and it brought him bad luck.” 

“ Forgive him, you are a Christian.” 

“I forgive him,” said Gorenflot, “though he greatly 
frightened me.” 

“That is not all,” said Chicot; “you must light tapers 
and mumble some prayers near his body.” 

“What for?” (This was Gorenflot’s favorite phrase, if 
We remeniber right.) 

“How, what for ? Not to be taken and conducted to the 
city prisons as a murderer.” 

“I that man’s murderer! Come now. It was he whe 
wished to strangle me.” 
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“ Mon Dieu / yes; and as he was not able to succeed, rage 
set his blood in motion, and a blood-vessel must have 
burst. You see Gorenflot, that you are, after all, the cause 
of his death, — the innocent cause, it is true; but of what 
avail ? Until your innocence is recognized, you might have 
-a hard time of it.” 

“T think you are right, Monsieur Chicot,” said the 
monk, 

“ All the more so, that in this good city of Lyons, the 
officials are a little hard to manage.” 

“ Jesus!” murmured the monk. 

Do, then, as I tell you.” 

“What must I do?” 

“Install yourself here and recite all the prayers you 
know and those you do not know, and at night-fall you 
will quietly leave the inn without undue haste. You know 
the blacksmith at the corner of the street ?” 

‘Certainly ; it was there I knocked my head last night,” 
said Gorenflot, showing his black eye. 

‘A touching memory. Well, I shall see that you find 
your horse there; you will mount it without entering into 
explanations with any one; then, if you choose, you know 
the road to Paris. At Villeneuve-le-Roi you will sell your 
horse and take Panurge.” 

“Ah, that good Panurge. You are right, I shall be so 
happy to see him once more. But between now and 
then,” added the monk, in a pitiful tone, “bow shall 
I live?” 

‘When I give, I give,” said Chicot, “and do not allow 
my friends to beg as they do at the Convent of Sainte 
Genevieve. Here!” 

And Chicot drew from his pocket a handful of crowns, 
which he placed in the monk’s broad hand. | 

‘‘Generous man!” said Gorenflot, moved to tears. ‘“ Let 
me remain with you at Lyons; I like Lyons. It is the 
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second capital of the kingdom; and then the city is 
hospitable.” 

‘ But can you not understand, triple brute, that I am not 
Btaying here; that [I am going away so fast that I do not 
invite you to follow me ?” 

“Your will be done, Monsieur Chicot,” said Gorenflot, . 
with resignation. 

“Very good,” said Chicot, “this is the way I like 
you.” 

He settled the monk near the bed, went down to the host, 
and taking him aside, — 

“Maitre Bernouillet,” he said, “a great event has taken 
place in your house without your knowledge.” 

“What?” asked the host, in a frightened manner. 

“That hateful royalist, that deriding Catholic, that friend 
of the Huguenots —” 

“Well?” 

“Well, he received this morning a messenger from 
Rome.” 

“T know that, since I was the one who told you.” 

“Well, our holy father the Pope, who has the right, of 
temporal justice in this world, sent him directly to the con- 
spirator; only the conspirator did not, in all probability, 
know with what object.” 

‘With what object did he send him?” 

“Go up to your guest’s room, Maitre Bernouillet, raise 
the bed-clothes, look around his neck, and you will see.” 

“Stop, you frighten me!” 

“Tsay no more. This act of justice was done in your 
house. It is a great honor conferred upon you by the 
Pope.” . | 

Chicot then slipped ten crowns into the host’s hand, and 
went to the stable to get the horses. During that time the 
innkeeper had run upstairs as light as a bird, and entered 
Maitre Nicolas David’s room. There he found Gorenflot 
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praying. He then approached the bed and lifted the bed. 
clothes, according to the instructions he had received. 

The wound was really there and still red, though the body 
was already cold. 

“May all the enemies of our holy religion die thus!” he 
aid, with a knowing sign to Gorenflot. 

“Amen!” replied the monk. 

These events took place about the same time that Bussy 
put Diane de Méridor in the arms of her father, who 
believed her dead. 
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CHAPTER XXXTIL 


HOW THE DUO D’ANJOU LEARNED THAT DIANE WAS 
NOT DEAD. 


During this time the last days of April had arrived. The 
great cathedral of Chartres was hung in white, and on 
the pillars wreaths of verdure replaced the still absent 
flowers. 

The king, who had come barefooted from the gate of 
Chartres, was standing in the middle of the nave, looking 
from time to time to see if all his friends and courtiers 
were faithfully assembled. But some, made sore by the 
pavements of the streets, had resumed their shoes; others, 
fumished or tired out, were resting or eating in some way- 
side inn into which they had slipped by stealth, and only a 
sinall number had had the courage to stand on the damp 
stone floor of the church with their legs bare beneath their 
monks’ robes. 

The religious ceremony, the object of which was to give 
an heir to the crown of France, was being accomplished. 
The two chemises of Notre-Dame, whose prolific virtues 
could not be doubted, considering the great number of 
miracles they had already performed, had been drawn 
from their golden reliquaries, and the people who had 
thronged to witness this ceremony bowed their heads be- 
neath the fire of the rays that flashed from the tabernacle 
as the two tunics were drawn out. 

At this moment, amid the general silence, Henri ITIL 
heard a strange sound, —a sound which resembled a smoth- 
ered laugh,—-and he turned round to look for Chicot 
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thinking that he alone would have the audacity to laugh 
at such a moment. 

But it was not Chicot who had laughed at the sight of 
the two holy tunics. Chicot, alas! was absent; and this fact 
greatly saddened the king, who, as we remember, had lost 
sight of him on the road to Fontainebleau, and had heard 
nothing of him since then. It was a horseman whose foam- 
ing steed had just brought him to the church door, and 
who, with his mud-covered garments and boots, picked his 
way through the ranks of courtiers clad in monkish robes 
or sackcloth, and in either case barefooted. 

Seeing the king turn round, he bravely remained standing 
in an attitude of respect, because this man was a courtier; 
this was to be seen in his attitude even more than in the 
richness of his costume. Henri, greatly displeased with 
the noise made by this new-comer, whose garb was so inso- 
lently different from what he had ordered for that day, 
shot him a glance laden with reproach and displeasure. 
The gentleman pretended not to notice it, and stepping, 
with his creaking shoes, over a few stones on which were 
carved the effigies of departed bishops, he went and knelt 
near the velvet chair occupied by the Due d’Anjou, who, 
absorbed in his thoughts, or rather, in his prayers, paid not 
the slightest attention to what was going on around him. 
However, when he felt the contact of this new personage, 
he turned quickly. round and exclaimed, in a low voice, — 

“Bussy !” : 

“ Good-day, monseigneur,” replied that gentleman, as 
though he had only left the duke the day before and noth- 
ing of importance had taken place since their parting. 

‘ But are you mad ?” said the prince to him. . 

“Why so, monseigneur ? ” 

“To leave the place where you were, to come to Chartres 
and see Notre-Dame’s chemises,”’ 

“Monseigneur,” said Bussy, “I must speak to you at 
once,” 
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“Why did you not come sooner ? ” 

“Because that was an impossibility.” 

‘But what has taken place during these three weeks of 
your disappearance 7?” 

“This is exactly about what I wish to speak with you.” 

“Well, you will wait until we leave the church.” 

‘ Alas! I must, and that is what worries me.” 

‘Hush! here is the end. Have patience and we shall go 
home together.” 

‘Tam counting on that, monseigneur.” 

In fact, the king had just passed Notre-Dame’s coarse 
chemise over his own shirt of fine linen, and the 
queen, with the help of her women, was busy doing the 
sume, The king then knelt down, and the queen followed 
his example. Each one stood for a moment under a large 
dais, praying fervently, while all those present, in order to 
win the king’s approval, bent down till their foreheads 
touched the ground. After which, the king removed the 
holy tunic, saluted the archbishop, then the queen, and 
went towards the cathedral door. But he stopped on the 
way; he had just caught sight of Bussy. 

“Ah, monsieur,” said he, “it seems that our devotions 
are not to your taste, since you cannot make up your mind 
to lay aside your velvets and silks when your King takes to ~ 
sackcloth and serge.” 

“ Sire,’ said Bussy, with dignity, while he turned pale 
beneath these words, “no one has your Majesty’s welfare 
more at heart, even among those whose gowns are most 
humble and whose feet are most torn; but I have just 
returned from a long and fatiguing journey, and I only 
heard this morning of your Majesty’s departure for Char- 
tres. I therefore travelled twenty-two leagues in five hours 
to join your Majesty. This is why I did not have time to 
change my apparel, —a fact which would not have come 
beneath your Majesty’s notice, if, instead of coming to 
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humbly join my prayers to your own, I had remained in 
Paris.” 

The king seemed satisfied with this reason; but as he 
looked at his friends, and some of them shrugged their 
shoulders at Bussy’s words, he feared to displease them by 
seeming to favor his brother’s gentleman, and passed on. 

Bussy let him go by without moving. 

“Well,” said the duke, “do you not see?” 

What ?” 

“That Schomberg, Quélus, and Maugiron, shrugged their 
shoulders at your excuse.” 

“Yes, monseigneur, I saw them,” replied Bussy, with 
perfect calmness. 

“Well?” 

“Well, do you think I am going to murder my fellow- 
creatures in achurch? Iam too good a Christian for that.” 

“Ah, very good,” said the Duc d’Anjou, surprised. “TI 
thought you had not seen, or did not wish to see.” 

Bussy now shrugged his shoulders, and drawing the duke 
to one side as they left the church, — 

“We go to your lodgings, monseigneur ?” he asked. 

“At once. You must have a preat deal to tell me.” 

A great deal, monseigneur, and things which I am sure 
you do not suspect.” 

The duke looked at Bussy with astonishment. 

¢‘' That is so,” said the latter. 

“Well, let me only salute the king, and I shall go with 
you.” | 

The king took leave of his brother, who, being no doubt 
moved to leniency by his prayers to Notre-Dame, granted 
the Duc d’Anjou permission to return to Paris when he 
should wish. Then, hastily returning to Bussy, they both 
retired to one of the rooms of the Adtel which had been 
assigned to him as a residence. 

“ Come, my friend,” he said, “ sit down and tell me about 
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your adventure. Do you know, I believed you were 
dead.” 

“Tam not surprised, monseigneur.” 

“Do you know that the court wore white as asign of joy 
at your disappearance, and that a great many breathed 
freely for the first time, since you handle the sword? But 
this is not the question. You left me to set out in pursuit 
of the fair unknown. Who was this woman, and what am 
I to expect ?” 

You will reap what you have sown, monseigneur, —a 
_ great deal of shame.” 

“What? ” said the duke, even more surprised at these 
strange words than at Bussy’s disrespectful tone. 

“You heard me, monseigneur,” said Bussy, coldly; “it is 
therefore useless for me to repeat.” 

“Explain yourself, monsieur, and leave riddles for 
Chicot.” 

“Oh, nothing is easier, monseigneur; I shall simply 
appeal to your memory.” 

“ But who is this woman ?” 

“J thought you had recognized her.” 

“ Was it really she ?”’ cried the duke. 

“ Yes, monseigneur.” 

‘You have seen her? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Did she speak to you?” 

“No doubt; it is only ghosts who do not speak. After 
all, Monseigneur had perhaps the right to believe her dead, 
and to hope she was.” 

The duke turned pale, and seemed crushed by these 
words of him who should have been his courtier. 

“Well, yes, monseigneur,” continued Bussy, “though 
you drove to martyrdom a young girl of noble race, this 
young girl escaped; but do not yet feel relieved, and think 
yourself absolved, because, though retaining life, she has 
found a misfortune greater than death.” 
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“What is it? What has happened to her?” asked the 
duke, trembling. 

‘ Monseigueur, a man saved her honor and her life; but 
this man has made her pay so dearly for this service, that 
it is to be regretted that he ever rendered it.” 

“Finish; tell me.” 

“Well, monseigneur, Mademoiselle de Méridor, to escape 
from the Duc d’Anjou whose mistress she would not be, 
has thrown herself into the arms of a man she abhors.” 

‘What are you saying?” 

“T say that Diane de Méridor now calls herself Madame , 
de Monsoreau.”’ 

At shese words, Francois’ habitual pallor was superseded 
by a flush so sudden that the blood seemed about to start 
from his eyes. 

“Blood of Christ!” cried the furious prince, “can that 
be true ?” 

“ Pardieuw! since I tell you so,” replied Bussy, haughtily. 

“That is not what I meant,” said the prince; “I did not 
suspect your loyalty, Bussy, I only asked myself how it was 
possible that one of my gentlemen, a Monsoreau, should 
dare to protect against my love a woman whom I so 
honored.” 

‘ And why not?” said Bussy. 

“Would you have done what he did?” 

JT would have done better, monsetgneur. I would have 
warned you that your honor was going astray.” 

“ One moment, Bussy,” said the prince, who had recovered 
his calmness; “listen, if you please. You understand that 
I do not justify myself.” 

“ And you are wrong, prince, for you are but a man in all 
matters of honor.” 

“Well, this is why I wish you to judge M. de Monsoreau.” 

“cy? 

“Yes, you; and tell me if he is not a traitor, —a traitor 
to me.” : 
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“To you?” 

‘To me, when he knew my intentions.” 

“ And your intentions were —”’ 

‘To obtain Diane’s love, of course,” 

‘To obtain her love?” 

‘Yes, but to have recourse to violence under no pretext.” 

“ Were those your intentions, monseigneur ? ” said Bussy, 
with an ironical smile. 

“Yes, and I maintained those intentions to the very last, 
though M. de Monsoreau opposed them with all the logic of 
_ which he was capable.” 

‘“ Monseigneur! monseigneur! what are you saying there ? 
Did that man urge you to dishonor Diane ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ By his advice ?” 

“By his letters. Do you want to see one of his letters ? ” 

“Oh,” cried Bussy, “if I could believe that!” 

‘Wait a second; you shall see.” 

The duke ran to a little coffer which a page always 
guarded in his closet, and drew from it a note which he 
handed to Bussy. 

“ Read,” said he, “since you doubt your prince’s word.” 

Bussy took the note with a hand trembling with doubt, 
and he read : — 


MonsEIGNEovR, — Your Highness may be reassured; the attack 
can be made without any risks, as the young person leaves to-night. 
to spend a week with an aunt who lives at the Chateau de Lude. J 
shall therefore take the affair in hand, and you need not worry about 
it. As to the young woman’s scruples, rest assured that they will 
vanish when she finds herself in the presence of your Royal Highness. 
In the mean time, I shall act; and to-night she will be at the 
Chateau de Beaugé. 

Your Highness’s very humble servant, 
Bryan DE MoNSOREAUD. 


“Well, what do you say to that, Bussy?” asked the 
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prince, after the young man had read the letter a second. 
time, 

“T say that you are well served, monseigneur.” 

‘(Ou the contrary, I am betrayed.” 

“Ah, true! I forgot the rest.” 

“Tricked! the wretch! He made me believe the death 
of a woman —” 

‘He was taking from you. But,” added Bussy, with 
biting sarcasm, ‘‘ M. de Monsoreau’s love is an excuse.” 

‘Ah, you think so?” said the duke, with his most 
wicked smile. 

“Well,” replied Bussy; “I have no opinion in the 
matter. I think so, if you do.” 

‘What would you doin my place? But, wait; what did 
he himself do?” 

‘He made the young girl’s father believe that you were 
the ravisher. He offered his help; he presented himself at 
the Chateau de Beaugé with a letter from Diane’s father, 
Finally, he came in a boat and carried off the prisoner, 
Then, shutting her up in the house you know, he frightened 
her into becoming his wife.” 

‘‘ And is this not infamous disloyalty ?” cried the duke. 

‘Sheltered behind your own,” replied Bussy, with his 
usual boldness. 

“Ah, Bussy, you shall see if I know how to avenge 
myself.”’ 

‘Avenge yourself! Come, monseigneur, you would not 
do such a thing.” 

“Why not ?” 

“Princes do not avenge themselves, monseigneur; they 
punish. You will accuse Monsoreau of his infamy, and you 
will punish him.” 

“Tn what way 7?” 

“By restoring happiness to Mademoiselle de Méridor.”’ 

“But can I?” 
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“ Certainly.” 

“ How so?” 

“ By setting her free.” 

“Come, explain yourself.” 

“Nothing is easier. The marriage was forced. It is 
therefore null and void.” 

“You are right.” 

“Wave the marriage annulled, monseigneur, and you will 
have acted as a worthy gentleman and a noble prince.” 

“Ah, ah,” said the prince, suspiciously, “what warmth ! 
Does it interest you, Bussy ? ” 

“Me! not in the least. What interests me. monseigneur, 
is that it should not be said that Louis de Clermont, Comte 
de Bussy, serves a perfidious prince and a dishonorable 
man.” 

“Well, you shall see. But how can I break this 
marriage ? ” 

“ Nothing is easier, if you make the father act.” 

‘The Baron de Méridor ? ” 

66 Yes.” 

“ But he is in the depths of Anjou.” 

“ He is here, monseigneur, — that is to say, in Paris.” 

“Tn your house.” 

‘No, with his daughter. Speak to him, monseigneur, 
that he may count on you; that instead of seeing, as liere- 
tofore, an enemy in your Highness, he may see a protector ; 
and he who called your name accursed, will adore you as 
his good genius.” 

“He is said to be a very influential man in his own 
province,” said the duke. 

“Yes, monseigneur; but you should remember above all 
that he is a father, that his daughter is unhappy, and that 
he is unhappy through her misfortune.” 

“When shall I be able to see him ?” 

“So soon as you reach Paris,” 
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“Very well.” 

« Tt is agreed, is it not, monseigneur ? ” 

‘4 Yes.” 

«On your word as a gentleman ? ” 

‘‘On my word as a prince.” 

‘‘ When do you leave here f — 

‘Tonight. Will you wait for me? ” 

‘No, I shall go ahead.” 

‘Go and be prepared.” 

« At your orders, monseigneur. Where shall I find your 
Highness ? ” 

“ At the king’s levee, to-morrow, at noon.”’ 

‘©T shall be there, monseigneur ; adieu.” 

Bussy did not lose a moment, and the distance which the 
duke, asleep in his litter, took fifteen hours to travel, the 
young man who returned to Paris with his heart throbbing 
with joy and love, did in five, the sooner to console the 
baron to whom he had promised assistance, and Diane to 
whom he had given half his life. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


HOW CHICOT RETURNED TO THE LOUVRE AND WAS 
RECEIVED BY KING HENRI III. 


In the Louvre, all were still sleeping. It was only eleven 
o'clock in the morning, and the sentinels in the courtyard 
seemed to walk about with precautions. Even the horse- 
men who relieved the guard nade their horses walk. The 
king, wearied after his pilgrimage, was resting. 

T'wo men rode up to the principal gate of the Louvre; 
the one mounted on a barb of incomparable freshness, the 
other on an andalusian covered with foam. Both stopped 
in front of the gate and looked at each other. Having 
come from opposite directions, they had only met there. 

“Monsieur de Chicot,” cried the younger of the two, 
bowing politely, ‘how are you this morning ? ” 

“ Ah, itis the lord of Bussy. Very well, I thank you,” 
replied Chicot, with the ease and courtesy that denoted the 
gentleman quite as well as Bussy’s bow. 

“ Have you come to attend the king’s levee, monsieur ? ” 
asked Bussy. 

‘You too, I presume ?” 

‘No, I have come to salute Monseigneur the Duc d’Anjou. 
You know, Monsieur de Chicot,” added Bussy, with a smile, 
“that I have not the good fortune to be numbered among 
his Majesty’s favorites.” 

“That is a reproach that should be made to the king and 
not to you, monsieur.”’ 


Bussy bowed 
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“Do you come from a long distance?” asked Bussy, 
‘T heard you were travelling.” 

‘‘Yes, monsieur, I was hunting,” replied Chicot, ‘“ But 
were you not also away on a journey ?” 

“Yes, I went to the provinces. Now, monsieur,’’ con- 
tinued the count, “will you be kind enough to do me a 
favor ?” 

‘“ Why, certainly. Monsieur de Bussy will confer a great 
honor on me if he will make use of me whenever the oppor- 
tunity occurs.” 

“Well, you, the privileged man, will penetrate into the 
Louvre, whereas I shall be obliged to wait in the ante- 
chamber. Will you kindly send word to the Duc d’Anjou 
that I am here.” 

“M. d’Anjou is at the Louvre, and will no doubt be 
present at his Majesty’s levee; why do you not enter with 
me?” 

“T fear the king’s displeasure.” 

“ Pshaw |” 

“Well, heretofore I have not been favored with his most 
gracious smiles.” 

“ Within a short time, all will be changed.” 

‘Ah, ah, are you a necromancer, Monsieur de Chicot ?” 

“Sometimes. Come, have courage, Monsieur de Bussy.”’ 

They entered, and directed their footsteps, the one, towards 
the apartments which had formerly been occupied by Queen 
Marguerite and which were now those of the Duc d’Anjou, 
the other, towards the king’s chamber. 

Henri IIT. had just waked up and rung his large bell, at 
the sound of which a swarm of friends and attendants 
rushed into the room. The chicken broth, spiced wines, and 
meat pies were already served when Chicot entered the 
presence of his august master, and before saluting him, 
began to eat out of the dish and drink out of the gold bowL 

“ Par la mordieu!”’ cried the king, really delighted, though 
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he feigned anger. “TI believe it is that rascal Chicot, that 
fugitive, that vagabond.” 

“Well, well, what is the matter, my son? ”’ asked Chicot, 
unceremoniously seating himself, with his dusty boots, in 
the immense armchair in which Henri III. himself was 
seated. “ We forget our little return from Poland in which 
we played the part of the deer while the magnates played 
the part of the hounds.” 

“ Ah, my tormentor has returned!” said Henri. “Now I 
shall only hear disagreeable things. I have been very 
peaceful for the past three weeks.” 

“Pshaw!” said Chicot, “you are always complaining. 
By the devil! you might be taken for one of your own 
subjects. Come, what have you done during my absence, 
my little Henriquet. Have we badly governed that beauti- 
ful kingdom of France ?” 

Monsieur Chicot !” 

“ Are the people oppressed ? ” 

“ Scamp ! ” 

‘Have they hanged some of these curly headed little 
gentlemen ? Ah, I beg your pardon, Monsieur de Quélus, I 
had not seen you.” 

“Chicot, we shall quarrel.” 

“Ts there still a little money in your coffers or in those 
of the Jews? ‘That would be lucky. We need a little 
amusement. Ventre de biche! life is very dull.” 

And he finished eating up all the gold-browned meat pies 
contained in the silver dish. The king began to laugh. 
That was always the way he ended. 

“Come,” said he, what have you done during this long 
absence ? ”’ 

“] have imagined a little procession in three acts,” said 
Chicot. First Act: Penitents clad only in hose and 
shirts, pulling each other’s hair and striking each other as 
they go from the Louvre to Montmartre. Second Act: 
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The same penitents, uncovered to the waist and scourging 
each other with chaplets of thorns as they go from 
Montwartre to the Abbey of Sainte-Genevieve. Third 
Act: These same penitents, completely naked, carving 
and scourging each other as they return from the Abbey 
of Sainte-Genevieve to the Louvre. I thought it would 
be quite an unexpected incident to have them pass by 
the Place de Gréve, where the executioner would burn 
them all from the first to the last; but I thought that 
as the Lord must have kept a little sulphur from Sodom 
and a little brimstone from Gomorrah, I would not deprive 
him of the pleasure of doiug his own cooking. — Now, 
gentlemen, while awaiting the great day, let us amuse 
ourselves.” 

‘Now, tell me first, what became of you,” asked the 
king. ‘Do you know that I instituted a search for you 
through all the disreputable places of Paris ?” 

“ Did you go carefully through the Louvre ? ” 

“ Some rake of 2 friend must have confiscated you.” 

“That would be impossible, Henri, — you have confiscated 
all the rakes.” 

“TI was, then, mistaken ?” 

“Eh, mon Dieu / yes, entirely, as usual.” 

We shall see that you do penance.” 

Exactly; I went a little into religion to see how it was, 
and upon my word I have come back. I have enough of 
monks. Fie! ihe ugly animals.” 

At this moment M. de Monsoreau entered the room and 
vowed to the king with great respect. 

“ Ah, here you are, monsieur,” said Henri. ‘“ When shall 
we have a fine hunt ? ” 

“When it will please your Majesty. I have just received 
the news that we have a number of boars at Saint- 
Germain.” 

“Boars are dangerous,” said Chicot. ‘ King Charles IX, 
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a8 I remember, came very near being killed by a boar; and 
then spears are hard and would hurt these tender little 
hands. Eh, my son?” 

M. de Monsoreau looked askance at Chicot. 

“Well,” said the Gascon to Henri, “it is not long since 
the master of the hounds met a wolf.” 

“Why so?” 

‘Because, like the clouds of the poet Aristophanes, he 
has kept the face, and particularly the expression.: It is 
striking.” 

M. de Monsoreau turned round and grew pale as he said 
to the jester, — 

‘Monsieur Chicot, I am but ill-accustomed to buffoons, 
having lived at court very little; but I] warn you that I do 
not like to be humiliated before my king, particularly in 
matters that concern my duty to him.” 

“Well, monsieur,” said Chicot, ‘‘ you are just the opposite 
of us courtiers. We laughed at the last buffoonery.” 

“ What was that buffoonery ? ” asked Monsoreau. 

‘He appointed you master of the hounds. You see that 
if he is less of a buffoon than I, he is more of a fool.” 

Monsoreau shot a terrible glance at the Gascon. 

“Come, come,” said Henri, who foresaw a quarrel, “ let 
us speak of something else, gentlemen.” 

“Yes,” said Chicot, “let us speak of the merits of Notre- 
Dame of Chartres.” 

‘ Chicot, do not be impious,” said the king, severely. 

“JT, impious?” said Chicot. ‘Come, now, you take me 
for a churchman, whereas I am a man of the sword; on the 
contrary, I shall warn you of one thing.” 

‘ And what is that?” 

“You are behaving very ill to Notre-Dame of Chartres, 
— very ill.” 

“ How so? ” 

“No doubt Notre-Dame had two chemises accustomed 
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to being together, and you have separated them. In your 
place I should have united them, and at that moment there 
might have been some chance for a miracle.” 

This rather brutal allusion to the separation of the king 
and the queen made the king’s friends laugh. 

Henri stretched his arms, rubbed his eyes, and smiled too. 

“This time the fool is right, mordiex /”’ he said; then he 
spoke of something else. 

‘’ Monsieur,” said Monsoreau to Chicot, “will you 
kindly go and wait for me in the embrasure of that 
window ?” 

“Certainly, monsieur,” said Chicot, ‘ with the greatest 
pleasure.” 

“Very well, let us draw to one side, if you will.” 

“Even to the depths of a forest if you would like, 
monsieur.”’ 

“A truce to jests; they are useless as there is no one to 
Jaugh at them,” said Monsoreau, joining the buffoon near 
the window, where the latter had preceded him. ‘“ We are 
face to face, and we owe each other the truth, Monsieur 
Chicot, jester and buffuon. A gentleman forbids you, — do 
you hear this word ? — forbids you to laugh at him. He also 
invites you to reflect before you make appointments in the 
woods; because in these woods of which you spoke just 
now, are to be found a collection of sticks worthy of 
following those with which you were so nicely beaten in 
pe of M. ce Mayenne.” 

“Ah,” said Chicot, without apparent emotion, though 
his dark eye flashed. ‘‘Ah, you remind me of all I owe 
M. de Mayenne. Would you like me to become your 
debtor as [am his? Shall I place you on a level in my 
memory, and keep for you an equal part of my gratitude? ” 

“Tt seems to me that you forget the principal one of 
your creditors, monsieur.” 

“Tam surprised, monsicur, because I boast of having an 
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excellent memory. Who may this creditor be, if you 
please ?” 

‘‘ Maitre Nicolas David.” 

“Oh, as for that one, you are mistaken,” said Chicot, 
with a sinister laugh. ‘1 owe him nothing; he is paid.” 

At this moment a third party came and joined in tha 
vohversation. It was Bussy. 

‘Ah, Monsieur de Bussy,” said Chicot, “come to my 
assistance. Here is M. de Monsoreau who has cornered me, 
and wishes to treat me as he would a deer; tell him that 
he is mistaken, and that he is dealing with a boar who will 
turn on the huntsman.” . 

‘“ Monsieur Chicot,” said Bussy, “I believe you wrong 
the master of the hounds if you think he doves not consider 
you what you are, —a worthy gentleman. Monsieur,” con- 
tinued Bussy, turning to the count, “Iam sent to inform 
you that M. le Duc d’Anjou wishes to speak to you.” 

“To me?” said M. de Monsoreau, uneasily. 

“ Yes, to you, monsieur,” said Bussy. 

Monsoreau turned to the speaker with a glance which 
would have penetrated to the bottom of his soul but was 
forced te stop on the surface, Bussy’s eyes and smile being 
so full of serenity. 

“Do you accompany me, monsieur?” asked the master 
of the hounds. 

No, I shall hasten to tell his Highness of your coming, 
while you take leave of the king; ” and Bussy returned as 
he had come, deftly making his way through the crowd of 
courtiers. The Duc d’Anjou was standing in his study, 
reading over the letter that we already know. Hearing a 
noise at the door, and believing it was Monsoreau, he 
bastily hid the paper. Bussy appeared. 

Well?” said the duke. 

“Well, monseigneur, here he is.” 

* He suspects nothing ?” 
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‘What if he should suspect and be on his guard ?” sald 
Bussy. “Is he not your creature ? Did you not raise him 
and can you not cast him down ?” 

“No doubt,” replied the duke, with that preoccupied air 
he had on all occasions when he was called upon to display 
energy. 

‘Do you consider him less guilty than he was yesterday ?” 

‘‘A hundred times more; his crime is one of those that 
increase with reflection.” 

‘ Besides,” said Bussy, “it may be summed up in this. 
He carried off, by treachery, a young girl of noble rank; 
he married her fraudulously, and through means unworthy 
of a gentleman. He himself will ask that this marriage be 
annulled or you will ask for him.” 

“T have so decided.” 

“In the name of the father of the young girl, of the 
Chateau de Méridor, of Diane; I have your word.” 

“ You have it.” 

4+Remember that they are warned, that they are anxiously 
awaiting the result of your interview with this man.” 

* The young girl will be free, on my honor,” 

“ Ah,” said Bussy, “if you do that, you will really be a 
great prince, monseigneur,” and he took the duke’s hand, — 
that hand which had signed so many false promises, — and 
respectfully kissed it. Footsteps were just then heard in 
the vestibule. 

“ Here he is,‘ said Bussy. 

‘Tell M. de Monsoreau to enter,” cried Francois in a 
severe tone, which seemed to Bussy a good omen. 

And this time, the young gentleman, who was nearly sure 
of attaining his much wished for ends, could not help 
saluting Monsoreau with a little ironical haughtiness in 
his eyes. The master of the hounds received this glance 
with that expressionless gaze behind which were intrenched 
the sentiments of his soul, as behind an impregnable 
fortress. 
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Bussy awaited the result in that corridor that we already 
know, — in that same corridor where La Mole one night was 
nearly strangled by Charles IX., Henri III., the Duc 
d’Alengon, and the Duc de Guise. This corridor as well 
a3 the corresponding landing were, for the time being, 
crowded with gentlemen who came to pay their court tr 
the prince. 

Bussy took his place among them, and all hastened to 
make way for him, as much for his own self as for the 
favor he enjoyed with the Duc d’Anjou. He kept all his 
sensations within himself, and without showing anything of 
the terrible anguish within his heart, he awaited the result 
of this interview on which the whole of his future happi- 
ness depended. 

the conversation could not but be animated. Bussy 
had seen enough of M. de Monsoreau to understand that 
the latter would not yield without a struggle. But the 
Duc d’Anjou had only to place his hand on him, and 
if he would not bend — well, he must break. All at once 
the well known sound of the prince’s voice was heard. 
This voice seemed to command. Bussy was thrilled | 
With joy. | 

« Ah,” said he, “the duke is keeping his word.” 

But this sound was followed by no other, and all were 
silent, and looked uneasily at each other; a profound silence 
soon reigned among the courtiers. Uneasy, troubled, sub- 
Initting to the ebb and flood of hope, Bussy felt the minutes 
drag for fully a quarter of an hour. 

Suddenly, the door of the duke’s chamber was opened, 
and through the curtains could be heard the sound of 
joyous voices. Bussy knew that the duke was alone with 
the master of the hounds, and that if their conversation 
had followed its proper course, it ought to be anything but 
joyous at that moment. This cheerfulness made him 
shiver. 
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The voices now drew nearer, the portiére was raised and 
Monsoreau came out backwards as he bowed. The duke 
conducted him to the threshold and said, — 

“ Adieu, my friend. It is a settled thing.” 

“My friend!” murmured Bussy. ‘ Sang-dieu/ whatis the 
meaning of this ?” 

‘‘ Well, monseigneur,” said Monsoreau, still turned 
towards the prince, “your Highness is of opinion that 
publicity is now the best method to pursue.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the duke; “all these mysteries are 
childish.” 

“Therefore,” said the master of the hounds, “ this very 
evening, I shall present her to the king.” 

“Come without fear; I shall have everything pre- 
pared.” 

The duke leaned towards the master of the hounds and 
whispered a few words. 

‘Tt is done, monseigneur,” replied the latter. 

Monsoreau saluted the duke a last time. Frangois could 
not see Bussy, who was hidden behind a curtain which he 
clutched as a means of support, and examined all those 
present. 

“Gentlemen,” said Monsoreau turning towards the 
courtiers, who were waiting for their turn and who already 
bowed before this favor beside which Bussy’s grew pale, 
‘“centlemen, permit me to give you a piece of news. 
Monseigneur authorizes me to make public my marriage 
with Mademoiselle Diane de Méridor, who has been my 
wife for more than a month. I shall present her at court 
to-night beneath his auspices.” 

Bussy staggered; though the shock was no longer 
unexpected, it nearly crushed him. He then advanced 
his head, and the duke and he, both pale, though from 
different causes, exchanged a look, — of contempt on eaeey g 
part, and of terror on the duke’s. 
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Monsoreau passed through the group of gentlemen amid 
a shower of compliments and congratulations. 

As for Bussy, he made a motion to go to the duke, but the 
latter saw the movement and intercepted it by dropping 
the porttére ; at the same time, behind the portiére, the 
door was heard to close, and the key grated in the lock. 
Bussy felt his blood surge to his head and to his heart. 
His hand found the dagger hanging at his belt and half 
drew it from the scabbard ; for with this man, passions fol- 
lowed a first irrisistible impulse. But love, which had 
urged him to violence, paralyzed this fury. A bitter, deep, 
throbbing pain smothered his anger. Instead of swelling, 
his heart burst. 

In this —paroxysm of two passions struggling together, 
the young man’s energy fell like those waves that rise 
heavenward and are quelled by striking against each 
other. 7 

Bussy understood that if he remained there, he would 
offer the spectacle of his mad sérrow; he followed the cor- 
ridor, reached the secret staircase, left the Louvre through a 
postern, and jumping on his horse, galloped away in the 
direction of the Rue Saint-Antoine. 

The baron and Diane awaited the answer promised by 
the young man; they saw Bussy appear, pale and haggard, 
with blood-shot eyes. 

‘‘ Madame,” cried Buasy, “ despise me, hate me; I thought 
I was something in the world, and I am but an atom. I 
thought I could be good for something, and I cannot even 
snatch out my heart. Madame, you are really the wife of 
M. de Monsoreau, —his recognized, legitimate wife; you 
are to be presented at court to-night. But I ama poor 
mImadman, or rather— Yes, as you said, Monsieur le 
Baron, it is the Duc d@’Anjou who is a coward and a 
wretch.” 

Leaving the fathx« «ma aaughter norrified, mad w._ 
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grief, intoxicated with rage, Bussy left the room, jumped 
on his horse, struck his spurs into his sides, and without 
knowing where he was going, he started, pressing his 
hand over his beating heart, and spreading terror on 
his way. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


WHAT HAD TAKEN PLACE BETWEEN THE DUC D’ANJOU 
AND THE MASTER OF THE HOUNDS. 


It is time to explain the sudden change in the Duc d’Anjou’s 
intentions towards M. de Monsoreau. The duke, when he 
received M. de Monsoreau, after his promise to his favorite, 
was in a mood most favorable to the latter’s plan. His 
anger, always easy to raise, overflowed from a heart wounded 
in its two ruling passions. The duke had been wounded in 
his pride; the fear of an outburst, threatened by Bussy in 
the name of M. de Meéridor, lashed Francois’ anger even 
Inore furiously. 

In fact, two sentiments of this nature produce by their 
combination terrible explosions when the heart which 
contains them, like those powder-suturated bombs, 1s so 
hermetically sealed that the compression increases the 
explosion. 

M. d’Anjou therefore received the master of the hounds 
with that forbidding expression which made the stoutest 
hearts tremble, for all knew Frangois’ resources in matters 
of vengeance. 

“Your Highness has sent for me?” said Monsoreau, 
very calmly, casting a glance at the tapestries, as if to 
demand of them an explanation of his master’s plan. He 
was accustomed to deal with the prince, and could guess 
at, the fire that burned beneath this tranquil appearance. 

“Fear nothing, monsieur,” said the duke, who had under- 
stood; ‘there is no one beneath these hangings. We may 
therefore talk openly and frankly.” 
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Monsoreau bowed. 

“You are a good servant, monsicur, and you are attached 
to my person ?” 

‘‘T think so, monseigneur.” 

“T am sure of it, monsicur. You have often informed 
me of plots against me; you have aided me in my enter- 
prises, often forgetting your interests, exposing your life.” 

‘Your Highness!” 

“T know it. Even lately, I must remind you of the fact, 
a8 you have so much delicacy that never, even by an indi- 
rect allusion, do you recall past services, — lately, in that 
unfortunate adventure —”’ 

‘What adventure, monseigneur ? ” 

“The carrying off of Mademoiselle de Méridor, — poor 
young girl!” 

Alas!” murmured Monsoreau, in such a way that his 
words might not really be considered an answer. 

“You pity her, do you not?” said the latter, bringing 
him on firmer ground. 

‘Would you not pity her, monseigneur ?” 

“I? Oh, you know how I have regretted that fatai 
caprice! And it has taken all my friendship for you, ail 
the habit I have of your good services, to make me forget 
that without you I would not have carried off that young 
girl.” 

Monsoreau felt the thrust. 

“Well,” said he to himself, “is it simply remorse ? ” 

‘‘Monseigneur,” he replied, “ your natural kindness leads 
you to exaggerate. You have no more caused the death 
of the young girl than I.” 

“ How so?” 

“ Certainly you had no intention of carrying violence to 
the point of causing Mademoiselle de Méridor’s death ?”’ 

“Oh. no!” 

“Then the intention absolves you, monseigneur. It is a 
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misfortune, and such a one as may be caused every day by 
chance.” 

“And besides,” added the duke, plunging his glance into 
Monsoreau’s heart, “death has wrapped everything in ita 
eternal silence.” 

There was so much vibration in the prince’s voice that 
Monsoreau raised his eyes at once and said to himself, — 

‘This is not remorse.” 

‘‘Monseigneur,” he continued, “shall I speak frankly 
with your Highness ?” 

“Why should you hesitate ?” at once replied the prince, 
with mingled astonishment and haughtiness. 

“In fact,” said Monsoreau, “I do not know why I should 
hesitate.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Oh, monseigneur! J mean that with a prince so eminent 
for his intelligence and the nobleness of his heart, frank- 
ness should enter into this conversation as the principal 
element.” 

“Should enter! What do you mean?” 

“T mean that at the beginning your Highness did not see 
fit to speak frankly with me.” 

“Really!” said the prince, with a burst of laughter which 
revealed a furious anger. 

“Listen to me, monseigneur,” said Monsoreau, very 
humbly, “I know what your Highness wished to tell me.” 

“Speak, then.” 

“ Your Highness, perhaps, wished to make me understand 
that Mademoiselle de Méridor is not dead, and that those 
who believe themselves her murderers may be spared al] 
remorse.” 

“Oh, monsieur, you have taken your time before 
making that consoling reflection to me. On my word, you 
are a faithful servant! You saw me sad and dejected ; you 
heard me speak of the dreams that haunted me since the 
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leath of that woman, and yet you let me live on in this 
way, When a mere doubt might have spared me so much 
juffering. How shall I qualify this conduct, sir?” 

The duke uttered these words in an angry tone, 

‘‘Monseigneur,” replied Monsoreau, “does your High- 
ess accuse me?” - 

‘ Traitor!” cried the duke, making one step towards the 
master of the hounds. “I accuse you of having deceived 
me. You have taken from me the woman that I loved.” 

Monsoreau grew frightfully pale, but did not change his 
calm and haughty bearing. 

‘That is true,” he said. 

‘ Ah, that is true, the impudent knave!” 

“ Please lower your voice, monseigneur,” said Monsoreau, 
with the same calmness. “ You forget that you are speak- 
ing to a gentleman, and a good servant.” 

The duke began to laugh convulsively. 

“A good servant to the king,” continued Monsoreau, 
still unmoved after this terrible threat. 

The duke stopped short. 

“ What do you mean?” he murmured. 

‘*T mean, monseigneur,” replied Monsoreau, with obse- 
quious gentleness, “that if you will listen to me, you will 
understand how I could take that woman since you 
yourself wished to have her.” 

The duke, stupefied by such audacity, found nothing 
to say. 

“My only excuse is,” humbly continued the master 
of the hounds, “that I loved Mademoiselle de Méridor 
ardently.” 

“So did I,” replied Frangois, with inexpressible dignity. 

“Tt is true, monseigneur, you are my master; but 
Mademoiselle de Méridor did not love you.” 

* And she loved you, — you?” 

“ Porhaps,” murmured Monsoreau. 
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You lie! you lie! You forced her, as I would have done, 
—only I, the master, failed, while you, the servant, suo. 
ceeded. I had only power, while you had treachery.” 

“ Monseigneur, | loved her.” 

‘What do I care!” 

‘+ Monseigneur — ” 

“ What! threats, serpent ?” 

“ Monseigneur, take care!” said Monsorcau, lowering his 
head like a tiger about to spring. “I loved her, [ tell you; 
and Iam not one of your scrvants, as you said just now. 
My wife is mine, like my land, and no one can take her 
from me, — no, not even the king. Now, I wished to have 
this woman, and I took her.” 

“Really,” said Frangois, springing towards a silver bell 
on the table, “you took her; well, you will give her up.” 

‘ You are mistaken, monseigneur,’ cried Monsoreau, 
bounding to the table to stop the duke. ‘ Reject this evil 
intention to do me harm; if you call, if you inflict on mea 
public insult —” 

«You shall give up this woman, I tell you.” 

“ Give her up —how ? She is my wife before God.” 

Monsoreau counted on the effect of these words, but the 
duke’s irritated attitude did not change. 

“Tf she is your wife before God,” he said, “ you shall 
give her up before man.” 

_ “He must know all,” murmured Monsoreau. 

“Yes, I know all. I shall break off this marriage, were 
you married a hundred times before all the gods who 
have reigned in heaven.” 

“Ah, monseigneur, that is blasphemy.” 

“To-morrow Mademoiselle de Méridor shall be restored 
to her father; to-morrow you shall be exiled. Within an 
hour you shall have sold your office of master of the hounds. 
These are my conditions. Take care, or I shall break you 
as I break this glass.” 
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The prince took a magnificent cup of enamelled crystal, 
a present from the archduke of Austria, and hurled it at 
Monsoreau, who was almost enveloped in the fragments. 

‘‘T shall not give up my wife; I shall not sell my office; 
I shall remain in France,” replied Monsoreau turning on 
Frangois. 

“You will not ?” 

‘No. I will ask my pardon of the King of France, of 
the anointed king of the Abbey of Sainte-Genevieve; and 
this sovereign, so good, so noble, so happy in the Divine 
favor recently conferred on him, will not refuse the first 
request made to him.” 

Monsoreau had laid increasing stress on these terrible 
words; the fire of his eyes passed into his speech. 
Francois turned deadly pale, stepped backwards, pushed 
the heavy tapestry over the door, then seizing Monsoreau 
by the hand stammered these words, — 

“Well — well —count, this request. Speak lower; I am 
listening.” 

“T shall speak humbly,” replied Monsoreau, who had in. 
mediately recovered his calmness, “as befits your Highness’s 
very humble servant.” 

Frangois slowly walked around the vast chamber, looking 
behind the tapestry hangings. He seemed unable to realize 
that Monsoreau’s words had not been heard. 

“ You were saying— ” he asked. 

“YT was saying, monseigneur, that a fatal love was the 
cause of all. Love, noble lord, is the most imperious of 
passions. ‘T’o make me forget that your Highness had 
cast your eyes on Diane, I must have been no longer master 
of myself.” 

‘Tt was treachery, count, as I told you.” 

“Do not overwhelm me, monseigneur. Here is the 
thought that came to me. JT saw you rich, young, happy, 
the first prince of the Christian world.” 
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The duke made a movement. 

“You are that,” murmured Monsoreau in Frangois’ ear; 
“between you and supreme rank there is but a shadow, 
easy to dispel. —I saw all the splendor of your future, and 
compared this immense fortune with the little that I 
craved. Dazzled by your brilliancy, which alinost kept me 
from seeing the poor little flower that I desired, I said to 
nyself, let us leave the prince to his brilliant dreams, his 
splendid projects. There lies his object; I seek mine in the 
shadow. He will hardly notice my absence; hardly will he 
miss the little pearl that I steal from his royal crown.” 

“Count, count,” said the duke, intoxicated in spite of 
himself, with the glamor of this image. 

“ Will you forgive me, monseigueur ?” 

At this moment the duke raised his eyes. He saw on 
the wall, hung with gilt leather, Bussy’s portrait, which he 
liked to have before him as he had formerly liked to have 
La Mole’s. The eye in this portrait flashed so proudly, the 
arm was so insolently curved on the hip, that the duke 
imagined he saw before him Bussy himself, stepping out of 
the wall to exhort him to courage. 

“No!” he said; “I cannot forgive you. God is my wit 
ness that it is not for myself that I hold out. It is for a 
mourning father, — a father unworthily deceived, who 
claims his daughter; because a woman forced to marry you 
cries vengeance on you; because justice is the first duty of 
a prince.” 

“ Monseigneur |” 

‘It is the first duty of a prince, and J shall do justice.” 

“Tf justice be the first duty of a prince, gratitude is the 
first duty of a king.” 

“What are you saying ?” 

“T say that a king ought never to forget the one to 
whom he owes his crown. Now. monseigneur —” 

“Well? ” 
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“You owe your crown to me, sire!” 

‘ Monsoreau! ” cried the duke, with even greater terror 
than for the first two attacks of the master of the hounds. 
‘ Monsoreau,” he added in a low and trembling voice, “are 
you a traitor to the king as you were a traitor to the 
prince ?” 

“T attach myself to those who sustain me, sire,” con- 
tinued the count, raising his voice. 

‘ Wretch!” 

The duke again glanced at Bussy’s portrait. 

“T cannot,” he said. “You are a man of honor, Mon- 
soreuu, you will understand that I cannot approve of what 
you have done.” 

“Why so, monseigneur ?” 

“Because that would be an action unworthy of you 
and of me. Give up that woman. Ah, my dear count, 
inake that sacrifice and I shall grant you all you may 
ask —” 

‘So your Highness still loves Diane de Méridor ?” asked 
Monsoreau, pale with jealousy. | 

‘No, no! I swear it, no!” 

“ Well, then, what can be your motive? She is my wife; 
am I nota gentleman? Has any one the right to pry into 
the secrets of my life?” 

“ But she does not love you.” 

“What of that ?” 

‘Do that for me, Monsoreau —” 

‘T cannot.” 

‘ Then,” said the duke, a prey to the most horrible per: 
plexity, “then — ” 

‘‘ Reflect, sire {” 

The duke wiped from his brow the perspiration which 
the sound of this title had brought there, 

“You would denounce me?” 

“To the king, dethroned for you, yes. If my new 
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sovereign wounded me in my honor and happiness, I 
would return to the old one.” 

“Tt is infamous.” 

“True, sire; but my love is strong enough to make me 
infamous.” 

“Tt is cowardly.” 

“Yes, your Majesty; but my love is strong enough to 
make me a coward,” 

The duke took a step towards Monsoreau, who stopped 
him with a single glance and smile. 

“You would gain nothing by killing me, monseigneur,” 
he said; “there are secrets which float with the corpses. Let 
us remain, you a king, full of clemency, and I, the most 
humble of your subjects !” 

The duke crushed his fingers together and tore them 
with his nails. 

‘‘Come, come, my good prince, do something for the man 
who has served you best in all things.” 

I’rangois rose. 

“ What do you ask ?” he said. 

“That your Majesty —” 

“ Wretch! must I beseech you?” 

‘Oh, monseigneur !” and Monsoreau bowed. 

“Speak,” murmured Frangois. 

“ Monseigneur, you will forgive me?” 

6% Yes.” 

“ You will reconcile me with M. de Méridor ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You will sign my marriage contract with Mademoiselle 
de Méridor ?” 

“Yes,” said the duke, in a smothered voice. 

© And you will honor my wife with a smile, the day she 
will appear before the queen, to whom I wish to have the 
honor of presenting her?” 

* Yes,” said Francois. ‘Is this all?” 
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‘Absolutely all, monseigneur.”’ 

“You may go; you have my word.” 

“And you,” said Monsoreau, leaning over towards the 
duke, — “ you will keep the throne on which I have placed 
you! Farewell, sire.” 

This time he murmured it so low that the sound of this 
word was like music to the prince. 

“Now,” thought Monsoreau, “there remains for me tea 
find out how the prince was informed.” 


ma 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 
THE KING AND CHICOT. 


THAT same day, M. de Monsoreau presented his wife to the 
queen-mother and to the queen, in accordance with the wish 
he had expressed to the Duc d’Anjou. 

Henri, anxious as usual, had gone to bed, after being 
informed by M. de Morvilliers that he must summon a 
great council for the morrow. MHenri did not even ask the 
chancellor any questions; it was late, and his Majesty was 
sleepy. The most convenient hour was selected, so that 
neither his Majesty’s sleep nor his rest would be dis- 
turbed. 

The worthy magistrate knew his master well, and was 
aware that, unlike Philip of Macedon, the king, if he were 
sleepy or fasting, would not listen with sufficient interest 
to the communications addressed to him. 

He also knew that Henri, whose sleep was broken, —thiis 
is always the case with the man who must watch over the 
sleep of others, — would think during the night of the 
coming audience, and with a curiosity more or less alive, 
according to the gravity of circumstances. 

All took place as M. de Morvilliers had foreseen. 

After a first nap of three or four hours, Henri awoke; 
the chancellor’s request returned to his mind. He sat up in 
bed, began to think, and tired of thinking alone, slipped 
down off his mattress, put on his silk trowsers, his slippers, 
and without changing anything in his night gear, which 
made him resemble a phantom, he walked out by the light 
of the lamp which, since the breath of the Almighty had 
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travelled to Anjou with Saint-Luc, was no longer extin- 
guished. He walked, we say, towards Chicot’s room, which 
was the same in which Mademoiselle de Brissac’s marriage 
had been so happily concluded. 

The Gascon slept soundly, and snored like bellows. 
Henri pulled him three times by the arm without succeed- 
ing in rousing him. The third time, however, the king, 
having accompanied the gesture with his voice, and 
screamed out Chicot’s name, the Gascon opened one eye. 

‘‘Chicot !” repeated the king. 

“« What is the matter now ?” asked the jester. 

‘Eh! my friend,” said Henri, “how can you sleep thus, 
while your king watches?” 

“Ah, mon Dieu!” cried Chicot, pretending not to recog: 
nize the king, “has his Majesty got the indigestion ?” 

“Chicot, my friend,” said Henri, “it is I.” 

‘Who are you?” 

«JT, — Henri.” 

“Positively, my son, itis those woodcocks that smother | 
you; yet, I had warned you. You ate too many last night, 
as well as too much bisque.” 

“No,” said Henri; ‘I hardly tasted them.” 

“Then,” said Chicot, “you have been poisoned. Ventre 
de biche ! how pale you are, Henri!” 

“Tt is my linen mask, my friend,” said the king. 

“So you are not il] ?” 

“No.” 

“Then why do you wake me up?” 

“ Because of the sorrow that pursues me.” 

You have sorrow ?” 

“A preat deal.” 

So much the better.” 

‘ How, so much the better? ” 

“Yes, sorrow brings reflection; and you will reflect that 
you can only wake up an honest man at two o’clock in the 
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morning if you wish to make him a present. What have 
you brought me?” 

‘Nothing, Chicot. I came to talk with you.” 

“Tt is not enough.” 

“‘Chicot, M. de Morvilliers came to court last evening.” 

“You receive very bad company. Henri, what brought 
him?” 

‘‘ He came to request an audience.” 

‘Ah, he is a man of breeding; he is not like you, who 
enter a man’s room at two o’clock in the morning, without 
a word of warning.” 

“What can he have to say to me, Chicot ? ” 

«What, you wretch!” cried the Gascon, “did you wake 
me up to ask me that ? ” 

“Chicot, my friend, you know that M. de Morvilliers 
sees to my police ?” 

“No,” said Chicot, “upon my word, I did not.” 

‘“ Chicot,” said the king, “I find, on the contrary, that M. 
de Morvilliers’ king is always well-informed.” 

“ And when I think,” said the Gascon, “that I might be 
sleeping instead of listening to all this nonsense! ” 

“You doubt what the chancellor does ?” asked Henri. 

“Yes, corbeuf/” replied Chicot, “and I have my 
reasons.” 

“What are they ?” 

“T£ I give you one, will it suffice ? ” 

“Yes, if it be a good one.” 

“And you will leave me alone sitet that ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well, one day — no, it was one night.” 

“ No matter.” 

‘On the contrary, it matters a great deal. Well, one 
night I beat you in the Rue Froidmentel. You had with 
you Quélus and Schomberg — ” 

“You beat me?” 
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“Yes, caned you, —caned you all three.” 

“ About what ?” 

‘You had insulted my page; you received the blows, and 
M. de Morvilliers told you nothing about it.” 

“What!” cried Henri; “it was you, you scoundrel! It 
was sacrilege!” 

“Tt was I,” said Chicot, rubbing his hands. “ Do I not 
strike well, my son, when I am started ?” 

‘ Wretch |” 

“You acknowledge that I speak the truth ?” 

‘“‘T shall have you flogged, Chicot.”’ 

“That is not the question; is it true, yes orno? I ask 
nothing more.” 

“You know very well that it is true, you rascal!” 

Did you send the next day for M. de Morvilliers ?” 

‘Yes, and you were there when he came.” 

Did you tell him about the unpleasant accident that had 
befallen one of your friends the night before ? ” 

6 Yes.” 

* Did you order him to find the culprit? ” 

Yes.” 

“Did he find him?” 

« No.” 

“Well, go to bed, Henri; you see that your police is 
worth nothing.” 

And turning towards the wall, without another word, he 
began to snore with a noise of heavy. artillery which took 
away from the king all hope of waking him from that 
second sleep. 

Henri went to his room with a sigh, and for want of 
another interlocutor, began to deplore to his greyhound 
Narcissus the misfortune of kings who never learn the 
truth save at their own expense. 

The next morning the council was assembled. It varied 
with the king’s changeable friendships. This time it was 
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composed of Quélus, Maugiron, D’Epernon, and Schomberg, 
who had all four been in favor for over six months. 

Chicot, seated at the head of the table, was making paper 
boats and arranging them methodically to make, he said, a 
fleet for his Most Christian king, in imitation of that of 
his Most Catholic Majesty. 

M. de Morvilliers was announced. 

The statesman had donned his most sombre clothing, and 
assumed his most funereal air. After a deep bow, which 
was returned by Chicot, he approached the king. 

“Am I,” said he, ‘‘ before his Majesty’s council ?” 

‘Yes, before my best friends. Speak.” 

“ Well, sire, I take the assurance, and I need it; I have 
come to denounce a very terrible plot to your Majesty.” 

“A plot!” cried all those present. 

Chicot raised his head and suspended the manufacture of 
a superb double-decked galley, which was to be the flagship 
of the Heet. 

‘Yes, sire, a plot,” said M. de Morvilliers, lowering his 
voice, with that mystery which is always the forerunner of 
terrible confidences. 

“Oh, oh,” said the king; ‘come, is it a Spanish plot ?” 

At this moment, M. le Due d’Anjou who had been sum- 
moned to the council, entered the room, and the doors were 
immediately closed. 

“Do you hear, brother ?” said Henri, after the usual cere- 
monies. ‘“M. de Morvilliers has discovered a plot against 
the State.” 

The duke threw on those gentlemen present that clear 
and suspicious glance that we know so well. 

“Ts it possible?” he murmured. 

“Alas! yes, monseigneur,” said M. de Morvilliers, “a 
dangerous plot.” 

“Teli us about it,” replied Chicot, putting his finished 
galley in the crystal basin on the table. 
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“Yes,” murmured the Duc d’Anjou, “tell us, monsieur.” 

*‘T am listening,” said Henri. 

The chancellor took his softest voice, his most obsequious 
pose, his most important look. 

Sire,” he said, “ for a long time I have been keeping my 
eye on a few discontented spirits.” 

‘“‘Oh,” said Chicot, ‘‘a few? You are very modest, 
M. de Morvilliers.” 

«They were,” continued the chancellor, ‘men of low 
degree, — shopkeepers, tradespeople, or petty lawyers; there 
were, here and there, a few students and priests.” 

‘‘These are not very great princes,” said Chicot, with 
perfect tranquillity, beginning on a new ship. The Duc 
d’Anjou forced a smile. 

‘‘ You will see, sire,” said the chancellor. ‘I know that 
discontented men always take advantage of two principal 
occasions, — war and religion.” 

‘Very sensible,” said Henri; “what next?” 

The chancellor, delighted with this praise, continued: 

“In the army I had officers devoted to your Majesty who 
kept me informed of everything; in religion it is more difti- 
cult. I therefore sent out some men.” 

“This is still very sensible,” said Chicot. 

« And finally,” continued Morvilliers, “my agents suc- 
ceeded in persuading one of the men of the provostship of 
Paris —” | 

‘To do what?” asked the king. 

‘‘To watch the preachers who go about exciting the peo- 
ple against your Majesty.” 

“Oh, oh,” thought Chicot, ‘does our friend happen to 
be known ?” 

‘These people receive their inspirations, not from God, 
but from a party very hostile to the crown. I have studied 
this party.” 

“Very good,” said the king. 
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‘Very sensible,” said Chicot. 

“And I know its hopes,’ triumphantly added Mor. 
villiers. 

“That is superb!” cried Chicot. 

The king made a sign to the Gascon to be silent. The 
Duc d’Anjou did not lose sight of the orator. 

‘For more than two months,” said the chancellor, “I 
have had in your Majesty’s service men of great skill, of 
proved courage, — of insatiable greed, it is true, but I made 
this greed turn to the king’s advantage; for though I paid 
them muuificently, I learned through them that for a large 
sum of money I should be informed of the first meeting of 
the conspirators.” 

“This is good,” said Chicot ; “pay, my king, pay.” 

“Why not?” cried Henri. ‘Come, chancellor, let us 
know the object of this conspiracy, the hope of the 
conspirators.” 

“Sire, they want nothing short of a second St. Bar- 
tholomew.” 

“ Against whom ? ” 

“ Against the Huguenots.” 

The councillors looked at each other in surprise. 

‘ About how much did that cost you?” asked Chicot. 

“ Seventy-five thousand crowns on the one hand, a hun- 
dred thousand on the other.” 

Chicot turned to the king. 

“Tf you wish it,” he said, “I will tell you M. de Mor- 
villier’s secret for one thousand crowns.”’ 

The latter made a gesture of surprise, while the Duc 
d’Anjou bore up better than might have been expected. 

“Tell it,” said the king. 

‘Tt is the League, pure and simple,’ said Chicot, — “ the 
league begun ten years ago. M. de Morvilliers has dis- 
covered what every Parisian shopkeeper knows like his 
ABQ,” 
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“Monsieur!” interrupted the chancellor, 

‘Tl speak the truth, and I shall prove it,” cried Chicot, 
in a lawyer’s tone. 

‘Then tell me the sie of meeting of the Leaguers.” 

‘Very willingly; first, the public squares; second, the 
public squares; third, the public squares.” 

“ Monsieur Chicot is jesting,” said the chancellor, with a 
sour face; “and their rallying sign?” 

‘They are dressed as Parisians, and move their legs when 
they walk,” gravely replied Chicot. 

A general burst of laughter greeted this explanation. 
M. de Morvilliers thought it would be in good taste to join 
in the general mirth, and he laughed too. But becoming 
serious, — 

“Well,” he said, “my spy was present at one of their 
meetings in a place which M. Chicot does not know.” 

The Duc d’Anjou turned pale. 

“Where?” asked the king. 

“In the Abbey of Sainte-Genevieve !”’ 

Chicot dropped a paper chicken which he was putting on 
board the admiral’s galley. 

“The Abbey of Sainte-Genevieve!” said the king. 

‘ Impossible!” murmured the duke. 

“It is so,” said Morvilliers, satisfied with the effect he 
had produced, and looking triumphantly around at the 
assembly. 

‘And what lave they done? What have they decided?” 
asked the king. 

“That the Leaguers would appoint chiefs, that all those 
enrolled would take arms, that each province should receive 
an envoy of the insurrectional police, that aJl his Majesty’s 
beloved Huguenots, — this is their expression —” 

The king smiled. 

‘should be massacred on a given day.” 

“Ts that all?” asked Henri. 
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 Peste!” said Chicot, “it is easy to see that you are a 
Catholic.” 

“Ts that all ?”’ asked the duke, 

“ No, monseigneur —”’ 

« Peste/ I should think it was not all. If we only had 
that for 175,000 crowns, the king would be basely swindled.” 

«Speak, chancellor,” said the king. 

‘ There are chiefs —” 

Chicot saw the duke’s doublet agitated above his heart. 

“ Well, well, well,” he said, “a plot with chiefs is sur- 
prising. Still we must have something for our 175,000 
crowns.” 

“ These chiefs —their names?” asked the king. 

‘First, a preacher, a fanatic, a demoniac, whose name I 
bought for ten thousand crowns.” 

‘ And you did right.” 

‘Brother Gorenflot, of the order of Sainte-Genevieve.” 

“Poor devil!” said Chicot, with true commiseration. 
“Tt was said that this adventure would bring him to no 
good.” 

‘ Gorenflot!” said the king, writing down the name. 
“ Well, what next?” 

“ Next—” said the chancellor, with hesitation, ‘ but 
sire, that is all—” 

And Morvilliers looked around at the assembly with an 
inquisitive and mysterious glance which seemed to say, “If 
your Majesty were alone, yoa would know a great deal 
more.” 

‘Speak, chancellor, I have only friends here — speak.” 

‘‘Oh, sire, the one I hesitate to name also has very 
powerful friends —” 

“ Near me?” 

“ Everywhere.” 

“Are they more powerful than I?” cried Henri, pale 
with anger and uneasiness, 
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“Sire, a secret cannot be spoken aloud. Excuse me, I 
am a statesman.” 

“That is true.” 

“Tt is very sensible,” said Chicot. “We are all 
statesmen.” | 

‘‘ Monsieur,” said the Duc d’Anjou, “we shall present 
our very humble respects to the king if the communication 
cannot be made in our presence.” 

M. de Morvilliers hesitated. Chicot watched every 
pesture, fearing lest the chancellor, simple though he 
seemed to be, should have succeeded in discovering some- 
thing less simple than his first revelations. The king made 
a sign to the chancellor to draw near, while the Duc 
d’Anjou remained seated. Chicot was silent, and the four 
favorites averted their attention. 

M. de Morvilliers immediately leaned towards his 
Majesty’s ear, but he had only made half the movement 
demanded by etiquette when a great clamor rose from the 
courtyard of the Louvre. The king drew himself up, 
MM. de Quélus and d’Epernon rushed to the window, 
M. d’Anjou laid his hand on his sword, as if all this threat- 
ening noise had been directed against him. Chicot, standing 
on tiptoe, could see both the courtyard and the room. 

“Look! M. de Guise,” he was the first to cry out 
“M. de Guise is entering the Louvre!” 

The king mide a movement. 

“ That is true,” said the gentlemen. 

“The Duc de Guise ?” stammered M. d’Anjou. 

‘This is queer, is 1t not, that the Duc de Guise should 
be in Paris?” slowly said the king, who had just read in 
M. de Morvillier’s almost stupefied glance, the answer that 
the latter had been about to make him, 

“Did the communication you were about to make me 
have any reference to my cousin of Guise?” he asked the 
magistrate, in a low voice. 
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“Yes, sire, it was he who presided at the meeting,” 
replied the chancellor in the same tone. 

“And the others ?” 

*T know no others.” 

Henri consulted Chicot with a glance. 

“ Ventre de biche/”’ cried the Gascon, assuming a royal 
attitude: “admit my cousin of Guise!” And leaning 
toward Henri, “ Here is one,” he said in a whisper, “ whose 
name you know well enough to have no need to write it 
down on your tablets.” 

The ushers noisily opened the doors. 

“Only one door, gentlemen,” said Henri, “only one door! 
The two are for the king.” | 

The Duc de Guise was near enough to hear these words, 
but they made no change in the smile with which he had 
resolved to approach the king. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
WHY M. DE GUISE CAME TO THE LOUVRE. 


Brainy M. de Guise came a large number of officers, cour 
tiers, and gentlemen; behind this escort came the people, —— 
a less brilliant but surer and more formidable one. Only 
the gentlemen had entered the palace and the people had 
remained at the door. 

The cries came from their ranks, and they had not ceased 
shouting though the duke had disappeared from view to 
enter the gallery. 

At the sight of this sort of army which escorted the 
Parisian hero every time he appeared in the streets, the 
guards had taken up their arms, and ranged in line behind 
their brave colonel, shot threatening glances at the people, 
and solemn provocations at the hero. 

Guise had noticed the attitude of these soldiers commanded 
by Crillon; he had graciously bowed to the colonel who, 
sword in hand, stood four steps from his men, and who 
remained stiff and motionless in his disdain. 

This revolt of a man and of a regiment against his 
generally estalu‘shed power, struck the duke. His brow 
became clouded; but as he approached the'king, it cleared; 
so much so, that when he reached Henri ILI.’s room, le 
entered smiling. 

‘Ah, it 18 you, cousin,” said the king. “ What a noise 
you bring with you! Are not the trumpets sounding? I 
thought I heard them.” 

“Sire,” replied the duke, “trumpets sound in Paris only 
for the king, and in campaign only for the general; and I 
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am too familiar both with the court and the camp tv be 
mistaken. Here, the truinpets would make too much noise 
for a subject; there, they would not make enough for a 
prince.” 

Henri bit his lips. 

* Par ta mordieu /” he said, after a silence spent in seru- 
tiuizing the Lorraine prince, “you are very brilliant, my 
cousin. Have you arrived from the siege of La Charité 
only to-day ?” 

“Yes, only to-day, sire,” replied the prince, flushing 
shiglitly. 

“Vaith! your visit to us is a great honor, —a great 
honor, a great honor.” 

If{enri repeated his words when he had too many ideas to 
hide, as the soldiers are massed before a battery which is 
only to be uncovered at a certain moment. 

‘A preat honor,” repeated Chicot, with such an exact 
intonation that one might have thought that these words 
were spoken by the king. 

“Sire,” said the duke, “ your Majesty is no doubt jesting. 
How can my visit be an honor for him from whom all honor 
comes ? ” 

‘T mean, Monseiur de Guise,” replied Henri, “that all 
good Catholics are in the habit, on returning from a cam- 
paign, to visit God first in one of his temples; the king 
comes only after God. Honor God, serve the king, is, you 
know, a half religious, half political axiom.” 

The Duc de Guise’s heightened color now became more 
distinct; the king, who looked him full in the face as he 
spoke, saw the flush, and his glance, by an inastinotive move- 
ment, passed from the Duc de Guise to the Duc d’Anjou, 
and he saw with surprise that his brother was as pale as 
the duke was red. 

He was atruck by this emotion which betrayed itself 
in such opposite ways. He affected to look away, took 
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an affable air, beneath which no one knew better than 
Henri ITI. how to hide his royal claws, 

‘At all events, duke, nothing equals my joy in seeing 
that you have escaped all the evil chances of war, which, I 
am told, you seek in the rashest manner. But danger 
knows you, and avoids you,” he added. 

The duke bowed at this compliment. 

‘But let me tell you, cousin, not to be so ambitious of 
mortal perils; for it would, in truth, be very hard for us 
sluggards who sleep, eat, and hunt, and whose only conquests 
consist in new fashions and new prayers.” 

‘Yes, sire,” said the duke, replying to the last words, “ we 
all know that you are an enlightened and pious prince, and 
that no pleasures can make you lose sight of the glory of 
God and the interests of the Church. This is why we have 
come to your Majesty with so much confidence.” 

“Look at the confidence of your cousin, Henri,” said 
Chicot, pointing to the gentlemen, who had respectfully 
remained outside of the room; ‘‘he has left onethird in 
your ante-chamber and the other two-thirds at the gate of 
the Louvre.” 

With confidence ?” repeated Henri. “ Do you not always 
come to me with confidence, my cousin ? ” 

“ Understand me, sire; the confidence of which I speak, 
has reference to a proposition I am about to make.” 

“Ah, ah, you have something to propose ? Then speak 
with confidence, as you say, — with all confidence. What 
have you to propose ?” 

“The execution of one of the most beautiful ideas that 
has moved the Christian world since the Crusades have 
become impossible.” 

“Speak, duke.” 

Sire,” continued the duke, raising his voice so as to be 
heard in the ante-chamber, “ Sire, the title of Most Christian 
King is not a vain one; it requires in its possessor an 
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ardent zeal for religion. The oldest son of the Church — 
that is your title, sire —-should always be ready to defend 
his mother.” 

“ Look,” said Chicot, “my cousin is preaching with sword 
and helmet; that is queer! JI am no longer astonished 
that monks should wish to make war. Henri, give me a 
regiment for Gorenflot.” 

The duke pretended not to hear. Henri crossed his legs, 
rested his elbow on his knee, and his chin in his hand. 

“Ts the Church threatened by the Saracens, my dear 
duke,” he asked, “or do you aspire to the title of King 
—of Jerusalem?” 

“Sire,” replied the duke, “this great concourse of people 
who followed me calling down blessings on my name, only 
did so to repay me for the ardor of my zeal in the defence 
of the faith. Before your accession to the throne, I already 
had the honor to speak to your Majesty of a project of 
alliance between all true Catholics.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Chicot; “yes, I remember. The League, 
ventre de biche/ Henri, the League by St. Bartholomew; 
really, my son, you are forgetful not to remember.” 

The duke turned round at the sound of these words and 
cast a disdainful glance on him who had uttered them, not 
knowing how much weight these words would have on the 
mind of the king, already laden with M. de Morvillier’s 
recent revelations. 

The Duc d’Anjou, pale, and silent as the statue of Cir- 
cumspection, placed his finger on his lips and looked fixedly 
at the Duc de Guise. This time the king did not observe 
the signs of intelligence between the two princes; but 
Chicot, leaning over under pretext of putting one of his 
paper chickens in the ruby chain of his cap, whispered to 
him, — 

“ Look at your brother.” 

In a second, Henri raised his eyes. The duke’s finger was 
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quickly lowered ; but not 80 quickly, however, that the king 
did not seé the motion and guess the recommendation. 

“Sire,” continued the Duc de Guise, who had seen Chicot’s 
aotions but had not heard his words, “the Catholics have, 
in truth, called this association the Holy League, and its 
principal object is to fortify the throne against the Hugue- 
nots, its mortal enemies.” 

“Well said!” cried Chicot, “I approve pedibus et nutu.” 

“But,” continued the duke, “it is not sufficient to form 
An assotiation, a body, however compact it may be; some 
direction must be given. Now, in a kingdom like France, 
several millions of men cannot assemble without the 
consent of the king.” 

“Several millions of men!” said Henri, making no 
effort to hide a surprise which might reasonably be called 
fright. 

“Several millions of men,” repeated Chicot, — “a small 
number of malcontents, which, under skilful management 
(of which I have no doubt), may bring forth pretty 
results.” 

This time the duke’s patience seemed to have reached its 
limits; he pressed his scornful lips, but not daring to 
stamp his foot said, — 

“T am astonished that your Majesty should suffer these 
frequent interruptions when I have the honor of speaking 
to you on such important subjects.” 

Chicot, who seemed to feel all the justness of this 
remark, looked around with furious eyes, and imitating the 
volte of the usher, — 

Silence there!” hecried. “ Ventre de biche/ silence I 
Bay.” 

‘Several millions of men!” resumed the king, who could 
searcely credit the number. “This is flattering for the 
Catholic religion ; but in the face of several millions of asso- 
oiates, how many Protestants are there in my kingdom ?’ 
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The duke seemed to reflect. 

“Four,” said Chicot. 

This new sally made the king’s friends laugh out loud, 
while the Duo de Guise knit his brow and the gentlemen in 
the ante-chamber murmured loudly against the Gascon’s 
audacity. The king turned slowly towards the door whence 
came these murmurs, and, as Henri’s louk could be full of 
dignity when he wished it, the murmurs ceased. Then 
looking at the duke with the same expression, — 

‘Come, monaieur,” he said ‘‘ what do you ask ? To the 
point, — to the point!” 

“T wish, sire, — for the popularity of my king is dearer 
to me than my own, —I wish your Majesty to show clearly 
that you are superior to us in your zeal for the Catholio 
religion as in all other things, and thus take from the dis- 
contented every pretext for beginning war again.” 

“Ah, if it is only a question of war, my cousin,” said 
Henri, “I have troops; even under your command, in the 
camp from which you have just come to give me this 
excellent advice, you have, I believe, nearly twenty-five 
thousand men.” 

“Sire, when I speak of war, I ought perhaps to explain 
myself,”’ 

‘Explain yourself, my cousin; you are @ great captain, 
and it will afford me much pleasure to hear you discourse 
on these topics.” 

“Sire, I meant to say that at the present time the kings 
are called upon to sustain two wars, — moral war, if I may 
so express myself, and political war; war against ideas and 
war against men.” 

“ Mordieu/” cried Chicot, “that is powerfully expounded.” 

“ Silence, fool!” said the king. 

“Men,” continued the duke, “are visible, palpable, 
mortal. You can meet, attack, and defeat them; and when 
they are defeated, you may try them and hang them, or de 
better,” 
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“Yes,” said Chicot, “hang them without trial, — it is 
shorter and more royal.” 

_“ But ideas,” continued the duke, “cannot be opposed in 
this manner. They glide unseen, and hide from those who 
wish to destroy them. Concealed in the depths of the soul, 
they throw out deep roots. The more you prune the 
branches which imprudently appear, the more powerful 
and inextirpable become the roots below. An idea, sire, 18 
a dwarf giant which must be watched night and day, 
because the idea which crawled yesterday at your feet will 
be above your head to-morrow. An idea, sire, is a spark 
falling on the hay. There is need of good eyes to discover 
the beginning of the conflagration, and for this reason, sire, 
millions of spies are necessary.” 

“ Here are the four Huguenots of France given over to 
the devil,” cried Chicot. ‘ Ventre de biche! I pity them.” 

“And it is in order to provide for this watchfulness,” 
continued the duke, ‘‘that I propose to your Majesty that 
you appoint a chief for the Holy Union.” | 

‘Have you spoken, my cousin ?” asked Henri. 

“ Yes, sire, and without circumlocution, as your Majesty 
may have perceived.” 

Chicot heaved a tremendous sigh, while the Duc d’Anjou, 
having recovered from his fright, smiled on the Lorraine 
prince. 

‘ Well,” sail the king to those who surrounded him, 
“what do you think of this, gentlemen?” 

Chicot, without making any reply, took his hat and 
gloves, and taking a lion’s skin by the tail, he dragged it 
into one corner of the apartment and lay down on it. 

‘What are you doing, Chicot ?” asked the king. 

“Sire, they say that night brings good counsel. Why 
do they say that? Because we sleep at night; therefore 
I am going to sleep, and to-morrow I will reply to my 
cousin of Guise,” and he stretched himself to the very 
claws of the animad. 
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The duke shot a furious glance at the Gascon, who 
opened one eye and replied by a thundering snore. 

“Well, sire,” asked the duke, “what does your Majesty 
think ?” 

“T think that you are right as usual, my cousin. Call 
together the principal Leaguers; come at their head, and I 
shall choose the man who will be fit for the place.” 

‘ When, sire?” | 

« To-morrow.” 

As he uttered this last word, he carefully divided his 
smile. The Duc de Guise had the first half, the Duc 
d’Anjou the second. The latter was about to withdraw 
with the court, but at the first step he took with that inten- 
tion, the king stopped him. 

‘Remain, brother,” he said. ‘I wish to speak to you.” 

The Duc de Guise put his hand to his brow, as though to 
press down the surging thoughts, and followed by his suite, 
disappeared beneath the arches. 

The next moment were heard the. cries of the mob 
who greeted his reappearance. 

Chicot still snored, but we would not say that he slept. 
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OHAPTER XXXVIIL 


CASTOR AND POLLUX. 


Tue king had dismissed his favorites while he kept his 
brother, The Duc d@’Anjou, who, during the whole of the 
preceding scene, had managed to preserve & composed 
attitude, except in the eyes of Chicot and of the Duc de 
Guise, accepted Henri’s invitation without distrust. He 
had no knowledge of the glance sent him by the king at 
the Gascon’s instigation, and which had surprised his tell: 
tale finger too near his lips. 

‘ Brother,” said Henri, after having assured himself that, 
with the exception of Chicot, no one had remained in the 
room, “do you know that I am avery happy prince ? ” 

“Sire, if your Majesty be really happy, it is a recom- 
pense of heaven for your merit.” 

Henri looked at his brother. 

“Yes, very happy,” he continued; “for if great ideas do 
not come to me, they come to my subjects. Now, this is a 
great idea which has just occurred to my cousin of Guise.” 

The Duc d’Anjou nodded in assent. Chicot opened one 
eye, as if he could not hear well with both eyes closed and 
must see the xing’s face to understand the sense of his 
words. 

“Indeed,” said Henri, “to unite all the Catholics under 
one banner, turn the kingdom into the Church, arm the 
whole of France from Calais to Languedoc, from Brittany 
to Burgundy, so that I shall always have an army ready to 
march against England, Flanders, or Spain, without alarm- 
ing any of them,—do you know, Frangois, it is 4 
magnificent idea ? ” 
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“Ts it not, sire?” said the Duo d’Anjon, delighted to see 
that the king’s views coincided with those of the Duc de 
Guise, his ally. 

“Yes, I confess that I feel greatly prompted to reward 
the author of this fine project.” 

Chicot opened both eyes, but shut them again, for he had 
seen on the king’s face one of those smiles, visible to him 
alone, who knew Henri better than any one else, and this 
smile sufficed. 

“Yes,” continued the king, “I repeat it; such a project 
deserves a recompense, and I will do all I can for him who 
conceived it. Is it really the Duc de Guise who ‘is the 
originator of this fine idea, or rather of this fine work, — 
for the work is begun, is it not brother ?” 

The Duc d’Anjou indicated by a smile of assent that the 
execution of the project had already begun. 

‘Better and better,” saidthe king. ‘I said that I ama 
happy prince; I should have said too happy, Frangois. My 
subjects not only conceive these ideas, but in their eager- 
ness to be of use to me, their king and cousin, hasten to 
carry them into execution. But I have already asked you, 
my dear Francois,” continued the king, laying his hand on 
his brother’s shoulder, “ I have already asked you if I am 
really indebted to the Duc de Guise for this royal thought.” 

‘No, sire, it had already occurred to the Cardinal de 
Lorraine more than twenty years ago, and only the Bt. 
Bartholomew prevented its execution, or rather made it 
momentarily useless.” 

‘ Ah, what a pity that the Cardinal de Lorraine should 
be dead!” said Henri. “I should have made him Pope at 
the death of his Holiness Gregory XIII.; but,” continued 
Henri, with that admirable simplicity which made him the 
best comedian of his kingdom, “his nephew has, never- 
theless, inherited the idea, and brought it to bear. 
Unfortunately, I cannot make him Pope, but I shall make 
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him— What canIdo for him that is not already done, 
Francois ?”’ 

“Sire,” said Francois, completely deceived by his brother’s 
words, “ you exaggerate his merits. The idea, as I said, 
was but an inheritance; and another man has greatly aided 
him in developing this inheritance.” 

“ His brother the cardinal ? ” 

“ Doubtless he has aided, but I do not mean him.” 

“Ts it Mayenne ?” 

“Oh, sire,” said the duke, “you do him too much 
honor.” 

‘Very true. How could any political idea come to that 
butcher? But to whom, then, do I owe gratitude for this 
aid given to my cousin Guise?” 

‘To me, sire.” 

‘To you!” said Henri, as if in amazement. 

Chicot opened one eye, the duke bowed. 

‘What ?” said Henri, “ when I saw the whole world 
unchained against me, — the preachers against my vices, the 
poets and phampleteers, against my ridicules, the politicians 
against my faults; while my friends laughed at my power- 
lessness, and my situation became so perplexing that I lost 
flesh and my hair turned gray, such an idea came to you, 
Francois, —to you, whom, I confess (ah, man is weak and 
kings are blind!) I did not always look upon as my friend. | 
Ah, Francois, how guilty I have been!” And Henri, 
moved to tears, held out his hand to his brother. 

Chicot opened his eyes again. 

‘‘Oh,” continued Henri, “the idea is triumphant. Not 
being able to levy taxes or raise troops without causing 
an outcry, not being able to walk, sleep, or love without 
exciting ridicule, this idea of M. de Guise,—or rather 
yours, brother, — gives me at once an army, money, friends, 
and rest. Now, for this rest to last, Frangois, one thing 
is necessary.” 
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What is it?” 

‘My cousin spoke just now of appointing a chief for all 
this great movement.” 

‘Yes, doubtless.” 

“This chief, you understand Frangois, cannot be any of 
my favorites. Not one of them has the head and heart 
necessary for so great a post. Quélus is brave, but thinks 
only of his love affairs. Maugiron is brave, but his vanity 
allows him to think of nothing but dress. Schomberg is 
also brave, but he is not clever, — even his best friends are 
forced to admit that. D’Epernon too is brave, but he is an 
arrant hypocrite whom I would not trust for one instant, 
although I am always friendly to him. But you know, 
Francois,” said the king, with increasing effusiveness, “ one 
of the heaviest tasks ona king is this constant necessity 
for dissimulation; therefore, when I can speak freely from 
the heart, as I do now, I breathe.” 

Chicot closed both eyes. 

‘Well, I was saying,” continued Henri, “that if my 
cousin Guise was the originator of this idea, to the develop- 
ment of which you have 80 powerfully contributed, Francois, 
the execution of it belongs to him.” 

‘What are you saying, sire,” cried Francois, uneasily. 

‘Tsay that to direct such a movement we must have a 
great prince.” 

‘Take care, sire!” 

‘A good general, a skilful negotiator.” 

« Particularly the latter,” said the duke. 

“Well, Francois, is not M. de Guise in every respect 
Buitable for this post?” 

‘‘Brother,” said Frangois, “the duke is already very 
powerful.” 

“Yes, no doubt; but his power makes my strength.” 

“The Duc de Guise holds the army and the bourgeotsie, 
the Cardinal de Lorraine holds the church. Mayenne is an 
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instrument in the hands of both brothers. It is a great 
deal of power concentrated in a single family.” 

“True,” said Henri; ‘I had already thought of that.” | 

“Tf the Guises were French priuces, that might be done. 
Their interest would be to aggrundize the house of 
France.” 

“No doubt, but they are on the contrary Lorraine 
princes,” 

‘Of a house always rival to ours.” 

“ Yus, Francois, you have just touched the sore. Tudieu / 
I did not believe you to be so good a politician; well, yes, 
this is what makes my hair turn gray. I note the eleva- 
tion of this rival house, day by day. You are right, these 
three brothers hold everything in their hands, and hardly a 
day passes that one or the other of these Guises, either by 
cunning or force, does not snatch from me some particle of 
my power, some portion of my prerogatives, while I, poor, 
lonely, and weak as I am, can do nothing to retaliate. Ah, 
Francois, if we had had this explanation sooner, had I 
been able to read in your heart, as I do now, certain of 
support in you, I might have resisted better than I have 
done ; but now it is too late.” 

“Why s0?” 

‘Because it would be a struggle, and all struggles weary 
me. I shall, therefore, appoint him chief of the League.” 

“You will do very wrong, brother.” 

“But whom could I name, Francois ? Who would accept 
this perilous post? Yes, perilous. Do you not see what 
was the duke’s idea? He wanted me to appoint him 
chief.” 

‘Well?” 

« Well, should I name any one else to the post, he would 
become his enemy.” 

‘Name sore one 30 powerful that, supported by you, he 
will have nothing to fear from the three Lorraine princes, 
united,” 
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“« Well, my good brother,” said Henri, in a tone of dejec: 
tion, “I know no one in these conditions.” 

‘ Look around you, sire.” 

“ Around me, I see only you and Chicot who are really 
my friends.” 

“Qh, oh,” murmured Chicot, “does he meditate play- 
ing me some trick ?” and he again closed both eyes. 

“Well,” said the duke, “do you not understand, 
brother ?” 

Henri looked at the Duc d’Anjou as if a veil had just 
been torn from his eyes. 

‘What ?” ho cried. 

Frangois nodded. 

“But no,” said Henri, “ you will never consent, Francois. 
The task would be too hard a one. You could surely not 
accustom yourself to drill all these bourgeois ; you would 
not take the trouble to look over the sermons of their 
preachers. In case of a battle, you vould not play the 
butcher in the streets of Paris, transformed into a slaughter- 
house. For all this, one must be triple, like M. de Guise, 
and have a right arm called Charles, and a left arm 
called Louis. Now, the duke did his share of killing on 
St. Bartholomew’s Day.” 

“He killed only too well, sire.” 

‘Yes, perhaps. But you are not answering my question, 
Francois. What! you would like to follow that trade? 
You would rub against their dented ouirasses, and the pots 
they wear in lieu of helmets? What! you would make 
yourself popular,—- you, the supreme gentleman of our 
court? Mort de ma vie/ how people change with age!” 

‘ Perhaps I would not do this for myself, brother, but I 
would do it for you.” 

‘“ Good, axcellent brother,” said Henri, wiping away a 
tear which had never existed. 

“Then,” said Francois, “you would not be displeased to 
see me assume the post you intended for M. de Guise ?” 
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“ Displeased!” cried Henri. “ Corne du diable/ no, it 
does not displease me; it delights me, on the contrary. So 
you too had thought of the League. So much the better, 
mordieu { so much the better. So you too had had a little 
end of the idea? What am I saying, —a littleend? The 
big end. After what you have told me, on my word, I find 
it marvellous. In fact, I am surrounded only by superior 
intelligences, and I myself am the great ass of my 
kingdom.” 

“Oh, your Majesty jests.” 

“T{ God forbid it! The situation is too serious. I say 
what I think, Frangois. You will solve a great difficulty 
for me, —all the greater that for some time past I have been 
ill, my faculties are failing; Miron often explains that to 
me. But let us return to the matter; besides, what need 
have I of my intelligence while I can see my way by the 
light of yours? Itis, then, agreed? I shall appoint you 
chief of the League ? ” 

Francois thrilled with joy. 

Oh,” he said, “if your Majesty thinks me worthy of 
this trust.” 

‘Trust? Ah, Frangois, from the moment that it is not 
M. de Guise who is the chief, whom should I mistrust ? 
The League itself ? Does the League, perchance, offer any 
danger? Speak, my good Frangvis; tell me all.” 

Qh, sire,” sail the duke. 

‘How senseless I am!” tesumed Henri. “In that case, 
my brother would not be the chief; or, better still from the 
moment my brother is the chief, there can be no danger. 
Now, this is logic, and our pedagogue has not stolen our 
money; no, I have no distrust. Besides, I know enough 
good soldiers in France to be sure of drawing my sword 
against the League in good company the day when the 
League will be in my way.” 

“That is true, sire,” replied the duke, whose simplicity 
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was almost as well assumed as that of his brother. “The 
king is always the king.” 

Chicot opened an eye. 

“ Pardieu/” said Henri, “but, unfortunately, I too 
have an idea; it 1s meredible how wany I have to-day. 
There are certain days like that.” 

‘What idea, brother?” asked Frangois, already uneasy 
because he could not believe in so much happiness being 
accomplished without scme obstacle arising. 

“Why, our cousin Guise, the father, or would-be father, 
of the invention, has probably made up his mind to be the 
head.” 

‘The head, sire ?” 

“Without any doubt; he has probably fostered the plan 
only to turn it to his own advantage. True, you say you 
fostered it with him. Take care, Frangois, he is not the 
man to be the victim of the ‘sic vos non vobis’ — you know . 
Virgil — ‘nidificatis aves.’ ” 

** Oh, sire.” 

“Francois, I would wager he thought of that. He knows 
me to be so careless.” 

Yes, but so soon as you shall have certified your wishes 
he will yield.” 

“Or pretend to yield; I have already told you, Frangois, 
my cousin Guise has along arm. I shall even say more: 
he has very long arms, and no one in the kingdom, not 
even the king, can touch Spain with one hand, and with 
the other, England,— Don John of Austria and Elizabeth. 
Bourbon’s sword was less long than Guise’s arm, yet he 
greatly injured my grandfather, Francis I.” 

“But,” said Frangois, “if you consider him so dangerous, 
all the more reason to give me the command of the League ,; 
hold him between my power and yours, and have him tried 
for his first treasonable act.” 

Chicot opened the other eye. 
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‘ His trial, Francois, his trial! It was good for Louis 
XI., who was powerful and rich, to make trials and erect 
scaffolds; but I have not even enough money to buy all the 
black velvet I might need for the occasion,” 

In saying these words, Henri, in spite of his power of 
self-control, could not keep his eyes from flashing. Chicot 
now closed both of his. There was a short pause which 
the king was the first to break. 

“We must keep on good terms with all nanee my dear 
Frangois,” he said; ‘no civil wars, no quarrels among my 
subjects. Iam the son of Henri the fighter and Catherine 
the wily; I have a little of my good mother’s astuteness, 
I shall recall the Duc de Guise, and make him so many 
fine promises that we shall settle the matter most 
amicably.” 

“Sire,” cried the Duc d’Anjou, “you will surely grant 
. Ine the command ?” 

‘T should think so.” 

‘ You are anxious that I should have it?” 

“ Most anxious.” 

“You really wish it?” 

‘It is my greatest desire; but it must not displease my 
cousin Guise too much.” 

“Well, have no fear,” said the Duc d’Anjou; “if that be 
the only obstacle to my nomination, I shall arrange the 
matter with the duke.” 

“When ?” 

“At once.” 

‘You are going to see him, to pay him a visit? Oh, 
think of it, brother! the honor is a very great one.” 

‘No, sire, I am not going to him.’ 

How so?” 

‘He is waiting for me,” 

“Where 7?” 

“In my room.” 
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«In yourroom? I heard the cries of the people as he 
Jeft the Louvre.” 

“Yes, but after going through the great door, he returned 
through the postern. The king had the right to the first 
visit, but I to his second.” 

“ Ah, brother,” said Henri, “I thank you for thus keep- 
ing up my prerogatives, which I have the weakness so often 
to abandon. Go then, Frangois, and may you succeed.” 

The duke bent over his brother’s hand to kiss it. 

‘What are you doing, Francois? In my arms, on my 
heart, that is your true place,” cried Henri. 

The two brothers warmly embraced each other several 
times, and the Duc d’Anjou, being finally restored to freedom, 
left the cabinet, and ran through the galleries leading to his 
apartment. His heart, like that of the first navigator, must 
have been clothed in oak and steel, not to burst with joy. 

The king, seeing his brother go, gave an angry growl, 
and rapidly making his way through the secret corridor 
leading to Queen Marguerite of Navarre’s room, now occu- 
pied by the Duc d’Anjou, he reached a sort of drum, where 
he could easily hear the conversation about to take place 
between the dukes of Anjou and Guise. 

“ Ventre de biche /” cried Chicot, opening both his eyes, 
and sitting up. “How very touching these family scenes 
are! For one moment I believed myself in Olympus, 
witnessing the meeting of Castor and Pollux after their 51x 
months’ separation.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


IN WHICH IT IS PROVED THAT LISTENING IS THE 
BEST WAY TO HEAR. 


Tue Duc d’Anjou had joined his guest, the Duc de Guise, 
in that room where the Béarnais and De Mouy had made 
their plans of escape. The prudent Henri was well aware 
that few rooms in the Louvre were not so built that every 
word, no matter how low it was spoken, could not reach the 
ear of the person interested in hearing it; nor was the Duc 
d’Anjou ignorant of this detail, but completely beguiled by 
his brother’s manner, he forgot it, or took no notice of it. 

Henri III. entered his place of audience, just as his 
brother entered the room, so that not one word spoken by 
the two interlocutors escaped his hearing. 

‘Well, monseigneur,” quickly asked the Duc de Guise. 

‘Well, duke, the interview is over.” 

You are very pale, monseigneur.” 

“Visibly so?” 

“For me, yes.” 

‘The king saw nothing ?” 

“T think not; but his Majesty kept you?” 

‘‘AS you saw. ” 

‘No doubt to speak of the proposition I had just 
made ?” 

‘Yes, monsieur.” 

Then followed a moment of embarrassing silence, the 
meaning of which was very clear to Henri, in his hiding. 
place. 
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“And what says his Majesty, monseigneur?” asked 
Guise. 

‘He approves of the idea, but the greater it appears, the 
more he hesitates to place a man like you at the head.” 

“Then we are about to fail ? ” 

“] fear so, my dear duke. The League seems to be sup- 
pressed.” 

“The devil!’ said the duke, “ that would be death before 
birth, — the end before the beginning.” 

“The one is a3 witty as the other,” said a low, ringing 
voice at Henri’s side, as he leaned forward in his audi- 
tory. The king turned quickly and saw Chicot’s long body 
listening at one hole while he listened at the other. 

“ You followed me, knave!” he said. 

“Hush, my son!” said Chicot, waving his hand; “ you 
prevent me from hearing.” 

The hing shrugged his shoulders; but as Chicot was, 
after all, the only human being in whom he had entire con- 
fidence, he resumed his listening. 

‘ Monseigneur,” said the Duc de Guise, “it seems to me 
that in that case the king would have refused at once; 
his greeting was such that he would have dared show me 
his thoughts. Does he wish to oust me, perchance ?” 

“T believe so,” said the prince, with hesitation. 

‘He would then ruin the undertaking.” 

 Assuredly,” replied the Duc d’Anjou, “and as you had 
opened the fire, I aided you with all my power.” 

“ How so, monseigneur ? ” 

‘In this: the king has left me almost master to kill or 
reanimate the League.” 

“In what way?” cried the Lorraine duke, whose eyes 
flashed almost in spite of himself. 

“Listen ; this is subject to the approval of the leaders. 
If, instead of expelling you or dissolving the League, he 
appointed a chief favorable to the enterprise; if, instead 
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of appointing the Duc de Guise, he appointed the Duc 
d’Anjou ?” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the Duc de Guise, while the blood 
mounted to his face. 

‘‘Good!” said Chicot, “the two ieee are going to fight 
over their bones;”’ but to his great surprise and the king’s, 
who, on this score, knew much less than Chicot, the Duc de 
Guise suddenly ceased to show surprise or irritation and 
continued in a calm and almost joyful tone, — 

‘You are a clever politician, monseigneur, if you have 
done that.’ 

‘T have,” said Frangois. 

“Very quickly.” 

‘Yes, but I was aided by circumstances, and took advan- 
tage of the fact; however, my dear duke,” added the prince, 
“nothing is decided, and I would conclude nothing before 
seeing you.” 

‘Why, monseigneur ? ” 

‘Because I do not yet know where it will all end.” 

‘T know,” said Chicot. 

“Tt is a little plot,” said Henri, smiling. 

“Of which M. de Morvilliers, who is usually so well 
informed, did not even speak to you; but let us listen, it is 
becoming interesting.” 

‘Well, I can tell you, monseigneur, not where it will end, 
— God alone tnows that, — but how it can serve us,” replied 
the Duc de Guise. ‘The Leagua is a second army; now, as 
I hold the first, as my brother the cardinal holds the Church, 
nothing can resist us while we are so united.” 

“ Without counting,” said the Duc d’Anjou, “that I am 
heir presumptive to the throne.” 

“Ah, ah!” said Henri. 

“He is right,” said Chicot; “it is your fault. Why do 
you always separate the two chemises of Notre-Dame de 
Chartres ? ” 
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“But, monseigneur, heir presumptive though you be, cal- 
culate your evil chances.” 

“Do you not think I have already done so, and weighed 
them a thousand times ?” 

« There is first the King of Navarre.” 

“Qh, that one does not worry me; he thinks of nothing 
but his love for La Fosseuse.”’ 

“He, monseigneur, — he will dispute even to your very 
purse-strings; he is threadbare, thin, and famished; he 
reminds me of one of those stray cats who spend a whole 
night in a gutter for the mere scent of a mouse, while the 
Sleek, fat, well-fed cat can scarcely draw his claws from 
their velvet covers. The King of Navarre is watching you, 
and does not lose sight of you or your brother. He hungers 
for your throne. If any accident should happen to the one 
who now occupies it, you will see if the thin cat has elastic 
muscles, and if he will not bound from Pau to Paris at 
one jump to make you feel his claws. You will see, mon- 
seigneur, you will see!” 

“An accident to him who occupies the throne?” slowly 
repeated Francois, fixing his questioning gaze on tha Duc 
de Guise. 

“Eh,” said Chicot, “this Guise is saying, or about to 
Bay, very instructive things, and I advise you to profit by 
them.” 

“Yes, monseigneur,” repeated the Due de Guise, “an 
accident. Accidents are not rare in your family. You 
know it as well, if not better, than I. Such a prince, who is 
in good health, suddenly begins to weaken; another is 
counting on long years of life, and has perhaps but a few 
hours to live.” 

“Do you hear, Henri, do you hear ?” said Chicot, taking 
the king’s hand, which was covered with a cold perspiration. 

* Yes, it is true,” said the Duc d’Anjou, in a voice 80 low 
that the king and Chicot were compelled to double their 
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attention to hear him, “the princes of my house are born 
under fatal influences; but my brother, Henri IIL., is, thank 
God! strong and healthy. He formerly endured the hard- 
ships of war, and now that his life is but a succession of 
recreations, all the more reason for him to endure them.” 

“Yes, but remember, monseigneur,”’ replied the duke, 
“the amusements of the kings of France are not always 
unattended with danger. How did your father, Henri II., 
die? He too had endured the hardships of war without 
danger. Montgommery’s lance was a harmless weapon 
against a Cuirass, but not against an eye; so King Henri II. 
died, and that was an accident. You will .tell me that 
fifteen years after this accident the gueen-mother had 
M. de Montgommery taken and beheaded when he imagined 
he enjoyed the benefits of prescription. This is true, but 
the king was none the less dead. As for your brother, the 
late King Francis, see how his feebleness of mind injured 
him in the eyes of the people; he too died most unfor- 
tunately, the worthy prince. You will say, monseigneur, 
that it was an earache; and who the devil would take that 
for an accident? Yet it was one, and of the most serious 
kind. And I have heard more than once in the camp, in 
the city, and even at court, that this mortal malady had 
been poured into the ear of King Francis II. by some one 
whom it would be a great mistake to call Chance, because 
this person bore another very well known name.” 

‘‘Duke!” murmured Frangois, reddening. 

“Yes, monseigneur, yes,” continued the duke; “for some 
time past the title of king has brought misfortune with if. 
Look at Antoine de Bourbon; it surely was that title of 
king that made him die from an aquebuse wound in the 
shoulder, which to any one but a king would have been 
by no means fatal. The eye, the ear, and the shoulder have 
caused much mourning in France, and that reminds me that 
your M. de Bussy made some good poetry on this subject.” 
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“What poetry ?” asked Henri. 

‘Come, come!” said Chicot, “do you not know it?” 

No.” 

«Then you must be a real king if such things are kept 
from you. I shall tell it to you; listen: — 


‘Par loreille, Pepante et l’oeil, 
La France eut trois rois au cercueil 
Par V’oreille, l'oeil et l’epaule, 
Il mourut trois rois dans la Gaule.’ 


But hush! -1 have an idea that your brother is about to say 
things even more interesting.” 

‘ But the last line ?” 

“T shall repeat it later.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that two persons are wanting in the family pic- 
ture ; but listen, M. de Guise is about to speak, and he will 
not forget them.” 

In fact, the dialogue was resumed at this moment. 

“ Without counting, monseigneur,” said the Duc de Guise, 
“that the history of your relatives and allies is not com- 
plete in Bussy’s verse.” 

“What was I telling you?” asked Chicot, nudging 
Henri. 

“You forget Jeanne d’Albret, the mother of the Béarnais, 
who died from smelling a pair of perfumed gloves she had 
bought from the Florentine of the Pont-Saint Michel, —a 
very unexpected death, which occasioned a greater surprise 
that there were people who had great interest in this death. 
Will you deny, monseigneur, that this death was a great 
surprise to you ?” 

The duke made no reply, but raised his eyebrows in a 
manner that gave an even more forbidding expression to 
his eyes. 

“Then King Charles IX.’s accident, which your Highness 
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forgets,” said the duke; “yet this is one which should be 
remembered. His accident came neither through the eyes, 
ear, shoulder, nor nose; it came through the mouth.” 

“What!” cried Francois, and Henri III. heard the 
sound of his brother’s footstep as he stepped back in terror. 

Yes, monseigneur, through the mouth,” repeated Guise. 
These hunting-books are dangerous when their leaves 
stick together and can only be looked over by constantly 
wetting the finger. These old books corrupt the saliva, and 
a man does not go far when his saliva is corrupt.” 

Duke! duke!’ repeated the prince, “I believe you take 
pleasure in inventing crimes.” 

Crimes,” asked Guise, ‘‘and who speaks of crimes? I 
am simply speaking of accidents. They were never con- 
sidered anything but accidents. Was it not also an accident 
that befell King Charles IX. out hunting ?” 

“ Well,” said Chicot, ‘“ here is something new for you who 
like to hunt; listen, Henri; this must be curious.” 

‘Tl know what it is,” said Henri. 

Yes, but I do not know. I had not yet been presented 
at court; let me listen, my son.” 

© You know, monseigneur, to what chase I am alluding,” 
continued the Lorraine prince. “I speak of the one where, 
with the generous intention of killing the boar that turned 
on your brother, you fired so hastily that, instead of wound- 
ing the anin.al at which you aimed, you hit the one at 
which you did not aim. This shot, monseigneur, tends to 
prove, better than anything else, how we should beware of 
accidents. Your skill is well known at court. Never 
before had you missed your aim, and you must have been 
greatly surprised to do so then, particularly when the 
report spread that the king might have been killed in the 
fall, had not Henri of Navarre luckily slain the boar you 
had missed.” 

“But,” said the Due d’Anjou, trying to recover his 
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assufance which the Duc de Guise’s irony had so cruelly 
attacked. ‘“ What interest could I have in the death of 
the king when the successor of Charles LX. was to be 
Henri III. ?” 

“Ons moment, monseigneur, let us understand each other. 
There was already one vacant throne, —— that of Poland. The 
death of Charles LX. would have left another, — that of 
France. No doubt I am aware that your elder brother 
would unquestionably have chosen the throne of France; 
but even the Kingdom of Poland was not to be despised. 
I have been told that many people have coveted the poor 
little thronelet of Navarre. Besides, this brought you one 
degree nearer, and the accidents were to your profit. King 
Henri III. returned from Warsaw in ten days ; in case of an 
accident, why could you not do the same ?” 

Henri III. looked at Chicot, who in turn looked at the 
king, no longer with that expression of malicious sarcasm 
which was the jester’s habitual one, but with an almost 
tender interest which was not of long duration on his 
weather-beaten face. 

“ What have you concluded, duke ?” then asked the Duc 
d’Anjou, putting, or trying to put, an end to this conversa- 
tion in which the Duc de Guise’s dissatisfaction showed 
itself so plainly. 

“ Monseigneur, I conclude that every king has his acci- 
dent, as we sid just now, and that you are the inevitable 
accident of King Henri III., particularly if you are chief of 
the League, because to be chief of the League is to be almost 
king of the king; without counting that, by being chief of 
the League, you suppress the accideut of your own approach- 
ing reign, — that is, the Béarnais.” 

“ Approaching reign! Do you hear ?” cried Henri ITI. 

“ Ventre de biche/ I should think I did hear,” said 
Chicot. 

“So — ” said the Duc de Guise. 
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‘So I shall accept,” repeated the Duc d’Anjow “It is 
your opinion, is it not?” 

‘Of course!” said the Lorraine prince; “ and I beg you 
to accept, monseigneur.” 

« And you, to-night ?” 

‘Oh, be easy; my men have been at work since morning, 
and to-night Paris will be a curious sight.” 

“ What is going on in Paris to-night?” asked Henri. 

‘‘Can’t you guess ? ” 

“No.” 

“‘Oh, what a fool you are, my son; to-night they sign 
the League publicly, though for a long time they have 
been signing it in secret while awaiting your assent. You 
gave it this morning, and this evening, ventre de biche/ 
they sign. You see, Henri, your accidents —for you have 
two of them — lose no time.” 

“Tt is well,” said the Duc d’Anjou; “till to-night, duke.” 

‘Yes, till to-night,” said Henri. 

“What,” said Chicot, “you will not expose yourself by 
running through the streets of your capital to-night, 
Henri ?” 

Of course I shall.” 

“ You are wrong.” 

“Why so?” 

“ Beware of accidents.” 

“T shall be well accompanied, be assured; besides, come 
with me.” 

“Come now, you take me for a Huguenot, my son, and 
you are wrong. I ama good Catholic, and I wish to sign 
the League. I will do it ten times rather than once, and a 
hundred times rather than ten.” 

The voices of the two dukes now died away. 

“Yet one word,” said the king, stopping Chicot as he 
moved away; “what do you think of all this ?” 

“T think that every one of the kings, your predecessors, 
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was ignorant of his accident. Henri II. had not foreseen 
the eye; Francois II. had not foreseen the ear; Antoine de 
Bourbon had not foreseen the shoulder; Jeanne d’Albret 
had not foreseen the nose; Charles IX. had not foreseen 
the mouth. You, Master Henri, have a great advantage 
over them; for, ventre de biche/ you know your brother, 
I believe.” 

‘¢ Yes,” replied Henri, ‘and par la mordieu/ he shall 
find it out before long.” 
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CHAPTER XL. 


THE EVENING OF THE LEAGUE. 


Paris, such as we know it now, has only a crowd more or 
less great, a noise more or less loud, on its féte days; but 
it is always the same noise and the same crowd. The Paris 
of olden times had more than that. It was a beautiful 
sight to iook down through the narrow streets, at the foot 
of those iiouses, with balconies, beams, and gables, each one 
of which had its own character; to see +he thousands of 
people pressing towards the same point, yet looking at each 
other, admiring each other, hooting at each other on account 
of the strange appearance of this one orthat one. This was 
because, formerly, the clothes, arms, language, gesture, voice, 
carriage, each formed a curious detail; and these thousand 
details assembled on a single point formed a total of the 
most interesting nature. 

Now, such was Paris, at eight o’clock in the evening on 
the day when M. de Guise, after his visit to the king and his 
conversation with M. le Duc d’Anjou, expected to receive 
the signatures of the bourgeois of the good capital of the 
kingdom. 

A crowd of citizens, arrayed in their best clothes as for 
a féte, or armed with their finest weapons as for a review 
or a fight, directed their steps towards the churches. The 
expression of all these men, animated with the same feeling 
and having the same object in view, was at once joyous and 
threatening, particularly when they passed before a post of 
Swiss or light-horse. This aspect, and notably the cries, 
jeers, and bravadoes which accompanied them would have 
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occasioned great uneasiness to M. de Morvilliers if this 
magistrate had not known his Parisians to be a mocking and 
scofing people, but incapable of doing injuries unless a 
wicked friend should lead them on, or an imprudent enemy 
provoke them. 

What added to the noise and confusion, and more especi- 
ally to the varied aspect of this crowd, was that large 
numbers of women, scorning to stay at home on so great a 
day, had, willingly or no, followed their husbands. Many 
had done better still and brought with them a batch of chil- 
dren; and it was a curious sight to see these brats hanging 
on to the monstrous muskets, gigantic sabres, or formidable 
pikes of their fathers’. In fact, in all times, ages, and cen- 
turies, the Parisian gamin has always liked to drag some 
weapon which he could not carry, or admire it, when he 
could not drag it himself. 

From time to time, some group, more animated than the 
rest, would bring to light the old swords by drawing them 
from their scabbards; this hostile demonstration always 
took place before the house of some well-known Huguenot. 
The children would then cry out, “Saint Bartholomew !| — 
mew! mew!” while the fathers cried, “To the stake with 
the heretics! to the stake!” 

The cries generally brought to the window the pale face of 
some old servant, and the sound of bolts being drawn was 
next heard. Then the bourgeois, happy and proud of having 
frightened another less brave than himself, continued his 
way and carried elsewhere his noisy and inoffensive menace. 
Tt was in the Rue de |’Abre Sec that the crowd was the 
thickest. The street was literally choked, and the tumul- 
tuous throng pressed towards a brilliant light hung beneath 
a sign which a large number of our readers will doubtless 
recognize when we tell them that it bore on azure field, a 
chicken, with the legend, A la Belle Etoile. 

On the threshold, a man, in a square cotton cap, according 
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to the fashion of the day, covering a perfectly bald head, 
was talking and arguing. In one hand this personage 
brandished a naked sword, and in the other, a register, the 
leaves of which were half covered with signatures. 

“Come! come, good Catholics,” he cried, “ enter the hos- 
telry of the Belle Etoile, where you will find good wine and 
good cheer. To-night, the good will be separated from the 
bad; to-morrow morning the wheat will be known from the 
tares. Come, gentlemen; you who can write, come and 
sign; you who cannot write, come and tell your names to 
me, Maitre la Huriére, or to my assistant, M. Croquentin.” 

In fact, M. Croquentin, a young scamp from Périgord, clad 
in spotless white, and wearing around his waist a cord, from 
which hung a knife and an inkstand, was writing down 
the names of all his neighbors, beginning with that of his 
respectable patron, Maitre la Huriére. 

‘‘ Gentlemen, it is for the Mass!” cried the innkeeper at 
the top of his voice; “ gentlemen, it is for the holy religion !” 

He was choked with emotion and weariness, because this 
enthusiasm had been lasting since four o’clock in the after- 
noon. The result was that a great many people, animated 
_with the same zeal, signed on Maitre la Huriére’s register 
if they knew how to sign, and gave their names to 
Croquentin if they did not. 

This was all the more flattering for La Huriére, as the 
vicinity of Sint-Germain-l’Auxerrois made terrible opposi- 
tion to him; but fortunately at that time the faithful were 
numerous, and the two establishments, instead of injuring, 
helped each other. Those who had been unable to pene- 
trate into the church to sign on the main altar, where lay 
the register, tried to make their way to La Huriére’s double 
stand ; and those who had failed there hoped to be more 
fortunate at Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois. 

When La Huriére’s and Croquentin’s regiaters were both 
filled, the host of the Belle Etoile sent at once for two 
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others, that there might be no interruption in the signa- 
tures. Proud of this first result, which was to place him so 
high in the opinion of M. de Guise, the innkeeper continued 
his invitations. 

While the signers on the new registers gave themselves 
up to an ever-increasing zeal, a tall man elbowed his way 
through the crowd, and by meaus of blows distributed right 
and left succeeded in reaching M. Croquentin’s register. 

There he took the pen from the hands of an honest bour- 
geois, who had just completed his signature, and in letters 
half an inch long wrote his name on a blank page which 
seemed covered from that instant. Putting after it a dash 
composed of ornaments and blots, he handed the pen to the 
man behind him. 

“Chicot,” read the next signer. ‘ Peste/ here is a 
gentleman who writes superbly.” 

It was Chicot who, after having refused to accompany 
the king, was running about the town for his own amuse- 
ment. After having placed his name on M, Croquentin’s 
register, he passed to Maitre la Huriére’s. The latter had 
seen his dashing signature and coveted this fine autograph 
for his book. Chicot was therefore received, not with open 
atms, but with open register; and taking the pen from a 
wool merchant of the Rue de Béthisy, he wrote his name a 
second time, with a flourish a hundred times more magnifi- 
cent than the first. Then he asked La Huriere if he had 
not a third register. La Huriére did not brook raillery; he 
was a bad host outside of his inn. He looked askance at 
Chicot, who looked him full in the face. La Huriére mur- 
mured the word “Huguenot,” and Chicot that of “ bad 
cook.” La Huriére dropped his register to put his hand 
to his sword; Chicot laid down the pen to be at liberty to 
draw his own; and the scene was in all probability about 
to end in blows, of which the innkeeper of the Belle Etoile 
would have had more than his share, when Chicot felt his 
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arm pinched, and turned around. The one who had pinched 
was the king, disguised as a bourgeois, and having with him 
Quélus and Maugiron, also disguised, and in addition to 
their rapiers, carrying each an arquebuse. 

“Well, well,” said the king, “what is the matter? Good 
Catholics quarrelling together! Par la mordieu/ that is a 
bad example!” 

“Monsieur,” said Chicot, pretending not to recognize 
Henri, “do not attack the wrong one. Here is a rascal 
howling after the passers-by to make them sign on his 
register, and when they have signed, he howls louder than 
ever.” 

La Huriére’s attention was drawn to new amateurs, and 
an influx of the crowd separated Chicot, the king, and 
the favorites from the establishment of the fanatical inn- 
keeper. 

“What enthusiasm!” said Henri; “and how religion 
must thrive to-night in my good city of Paris!” 

“Yes, sire; but the atmosphere is bad for heretics, and 
your Majesty is considered one. Look to your left there, 
what do you see?” 

‘Ah, ah! M. de Mayenne’s broad face and the cardinal’s 
sharp nose!” 

‘Hush, sire! we play a sure game when we know where 
our enemies are while they do not know where we are.” 

“Do you thirk I have anything to fear ?” 

“Eh, mon Dieu! in a crowd like this one can never know. 
One has an open knife in one’s hand. This knife penetrates 
into a neighbor’s body no one knows how. The neighbor 
utters an oath and gives up the ghost. Let us turn away, 
sire.” 

‘ Have I been seen?” 

“T think not, but you will if you stay here any longer.” 

“ Vive la messe/ vive la messe/” cried a mob of people 
coming from the Aalles and surging up the Rue de l’Arbre. | 


Bog like the rising Wde, 
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“Hurrah for M. de Guise! hurrah for the cardinal! hur 
rah for M, de Mayenne!” replied the crowd standing at 
La Huriere’s door, having just recognized the Lorraine 
princes. 

“Oh, oh, what are those cries?” asked Henri IIL, 
frowning. 

‘They are cries which show that each one has his own 
place and should remain in it, — M. de Guise in the streets, 
and you in the Louvre. Go to the Louvre, sire; go to the 
Louvre!” 

“Are you coming with us?” 

“IT? Oh, nol you do not need me, my son; you have 
your usual body-guards. Forward, Quélus! forward, 
Maugiron! I intend to see the spectacle to the end; | 
hnd it curious 1f not amusing.” 

‘ Where are you going ?” 

“To write my name on the other registers. I want a 
thousand of my autographs to be found to-morrow in the 
streets of Paris. Here we are, on the quay. Good-night, my 
son; go to the right, while [ go to the left. I am running 
to Saint-Méry to hear a famous preacher.” 

“Oh, oh, what is all this noise ? ” suddenly asked the king. 
“Why is every one running thus to the Pont-Neuf ? ” 

Chicot stood on tiptoe, but could see nothing save a mass 
of people crying, howling, and pushing, apparently carry- 
ing some one or something in triumph. 

All at once, the waves of populace opened just at the 
place where the quay, widening out opposite the Rue des 
Lavandiéres, allowed the crowd to spread right and left, 
and like the monster borne by the waves to the feet of 
Hippolytus, a man, who seemed to be the principal actor in 
this burlesque scene, was driven by these human waves to 
the very feet of the king. 

This man was a monk mounted on an ass. The monk 
Spoke and gesticulated; the ass brayed., 
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“ Ventre de biche/” said Chicot, so soon as he had dis 
tinguished the man and the animal who had just appeared, 
the one carrying the other. “J was speaking of the famous 
preacher of Saint-Méry, but it is not necessary to go so far. 
Listen to this one.” 

“ A preacher on an ass?” asked Quélus. 

“Why not, my son?” 

“ Why, it is Silenus,” said Maugiron. 

‘Which is the preacher ?” asked Henri; “they both speak 
at once.” 

“'Phe one underneath is the most eloquent,” said Chicot, 
‘but the one at the top speaks the best French. Listen, 
Henri.” 

“Silence!” came from all sides. 

‘Silence !”’ cried Chicot, in a voice that rang out above 
all others. 

All were silent. The spectators gathered around the 
monk and the donkey. The monk began his speech: — 

‘ Brethren,” he said, “Paris is a superb city; Paris is the 
pride of the children of France, and the J’arisians are a 
witty people, so says the song.” 

And the monk began singing at the top of his voice: 


"Parisian, my friend, 
How learnod you be!” 


But at these words the ass joined in with an accom- 
paniment so loud and so spirited that the rider had to cease. 
The people burst out laughing. 

‘Hush, Panurge, hush!” cried the monk; “you may 
speak in turn, but let me speak first.” 

The ass was quiet. 

“ Brethren,” continued the preacher, “the earth is often 
but a valley of grief where man can quench his thirst only 
with his tears.” | 

“But he is dead drunk,” said the king. 
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“Of course!” said Chicot. 

“T who speak to you,” continued the monk, “such as 
you see me, I am returning from exile, like the Hebrews, 
and for a week Panurge and I have been living on alms 
and privations.” 

Who is Panurge?” asked the king. 

“The superior of his convent, in all probability,” said 
Chicot; “but let me listen. The good min touches me.” 

“Who brought me to this, friends? It was Herod, — 
you know of which Herod I am speaking.” 

‘ And you too, my son,” said Chicot. “TI have explained 
the anagram to you.” 

“Rascal |” 

“To whom are you speaking, —to me, the monk, or thie 
ass?” 

“To all three.” 

‘ Brethren,” continued the monk, “here is my ass that I 
love as I would a Jainb; he will tell you that we have como 
from Villeneuve-le-Roi in three days to be present at this 
great solemnity. Now, we came, — 


‘ With our purse so flat 
And our throats so dry.’ 


But Panurge and I were put to no expense.” 

“But who the devil is Panurge ?” asked Henri, worried 
by that strange name. 

‘We have come,” continued the monk, “to see what is 
taking place; we only see, but we do not understand. What 
is taking place, brethren? Is it to-day that Herod is 
deposed? Is it to-day that they put Brother Henri in a. 
convent ? ” 

‘Oh, ob,” said Quélus, “I have a great mind to bore a 
hole into that wine-keg !” 

“Pshaw!” said Chicot, ‘do you get angry for so little, 
Quélus? Does not the king go into a convent every day? 
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Believe me, Henri, if nothing worse is done to you, you 
wil] have no reason to complain, — eh, Panurge ?” 

The donkey, hearing its name, pricked up its ears and 
began to bray in a most terrible fashion. 

‘Oh, Panurge,” said the monk, “have you any passions ? 
Gentlemen,” he continued, “I left Paris with two travel- 
ling companions, — Panurge, who is my ass, and M. Chicot, 
who is his Majesty’s jester. Can you tell me what has 
become of my friend Chicot ? ” 

Chicot made a grimace. 

“Ah,” said the king, “he is your friend ? ” 

Quélus and Maugiron burst out laughing. 

‘He is handsome and most respectable,” said the king. 
“What is the name of this friend of yours ? ” 

“Tt is Gorenflot, Henri; you know that dear Gorenflot, 
about whom M. de Morvilliers has already spoken a few 
words ?” 

‘‘The agitator of Sainte-Genevieve,” 

‘In person.” 

‘In that case I shall have him hanged.” 

‘“ Tmpossible ! ” 

“Why so?” 

‘‘ Because he has no neck.” 

“Brethren,” continued Gorenflot, “brethren, you see 
a true martyr. It is my cause that they defend at this 
moment, or ri ther that of all good Catholics. You do not 
know what is going on in the provinces and what the 
Huguenots are doing. In Lyons we were obliged to kill 
one who preached revolt. While one of them remains in 
France, true Catholics cannot have one moment’s peace. 
Let us exterminate the Huguenots. To arms, brethren, to 
arms |” 

Several voices repeated: ‘‘To arms!” 

‘Par la mordieu/” said the king, “make this fellow 
hold his tongue, or we shall have a second Saint-Bar. 
tholomew.”’ | 
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‘Wail, wait,” said Chicot, and taking a cane from the 
hands of Quélus he passed behind the monk and struck him 
on the shoulder with all his force. 

‘‘Murder!” cried the monk. 

“What! is it you?” said Chicot, passing his head under 
the monk’s arm. ‘“ How are you?” 

“Help me, Monsieur Chicot, help me!” cried Gorenflot 
“The enemies of the faith wish to assassinate me; but I 
will not die without making my voice heard. Death to the 
Huguenots! Death to the Béarnais!” 

Will you hold your tongue, you auimal !” 

“To the devil with the Gascons!” continued the monk. 

At this moment, a second blow fell upon the shoulders of 
the monk with such force that he cried out with real pain. 
Chicot, astonished, looked about him, and saw nothing but 
the stick. The blow had been given by a man who dis- 
appeared in the crowd after administering the fleeting 
punishment. 

Oh, oh,’ said Chicot, “who in the devil is avenging 
us so? Can it be some fellow-countryman? I must find 
out,” and he began to run after the man who was gliding 
away along the quay, escorted by a single companion. 





